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FRASER’S 


{DESPATCH ON THE MITITARY 
ORGANISATION OF PRUSSIA. 


RENCH journals show what as- 
toundingly erroneous notions 
exist in France of the military or- 
ganisation of Prussia. The object 
of my present task is to detail the 
general features of this organisation. 
It will be necessary, first, to consider 
that of 1814, which has lasted, with 
a few minor changes, for forty-five 
years; then to point out the impor- 
tant reformations which were exe- 
cuted in 1859 and 1860. 


Organisation of 1814. 

After our misfortunes in 1814, 
Prussia had a population of ten 
millions, with a budget of two hun- 
dred and seventy million francs. 
With such means it was impossible 
for her to maintain a permanent 
army equal to that of the neighbour- 
ing great Powers. Consequently 
the officers appointed to organise 
the military forces of the kingdom 
stroveto compensate for the scarcity 
of men and money by the applica- 
tion of principles of morality and 
justice; they ordained ‘ obligatory 
service for every subject.’ 

Witnesses of the important ser- 
vices rendered by the Landwehr in 
1813 and 1814, thanks toits un- 
bounded patriotism, the commis- 
sioners carried out a second (evi- 
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dently erroneous) principle, 


viz. 
that men who, during their youth, 
have served a certain time with the 
colours, are capable, when called 
out for war, of amalgamation with 


regular troops. Whence the foun- 
dation of the Landwehr in 1814. 
In consequence of this fallacious 
theory, the army was essentially 
destined to become during peace 
the great school of war of the nation. 

One may say that its object was 
to create ‘Landwehrmen.’ It was 
decided that each annual contingent 
should serve a certain time in the 
standing army. But what should 
be the duration of service? Three 
years were considered as ample to 
give every man a necessary military 
training. It is difficult to recognise 
that this was the true belief of the 
organisers, for the probability is 
that such a brief term of service 
was forced upon them by the two- 
fold influence of the annual contin- 
gent (40,000 men in 1814) and the 
small portion of the revenue which 
Prussia was able to allot for the 
maintenance of her forces (ninety- 
four million francs). 

But whatever the reason was, 
they fixed upon three years as the 
duration of effective service. After 
the lapse of these three years, the 
men served for two years in the 
Reserve, and then passed on to the 
Landwehr. The law of September 3, 
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1814, respecting obligatory service, 
and the regulations of November 21, 
1815, regarding the Landwehr, or- 
dained that every efficient male 
should belong, 
To the standing army 5 years 
(3 effective service, 2 re- 
serve), from 20 to 25. 
To the Landwehr (ist ban) 
7 years, from 25 to 32; (2nd 
ban) 7 years, from 32 to 39. 
1. Permanent Army.—The annual 
contingent, composed of every effici- 
ent youth of twenty years of age, 
numbered 40,000 men: therefore the 
standing army consisted of treble the 
number, i.e. 120,000 men, and includ- 
ing officers, workmen, &c., about 
130,000 men. It contained 
45 regiments of infantry, 
10 battalions of rifles, 
38 regiments of cavalry 
g regiments of artillery, 
3 divisions of pioneers (engi- 
neers and pontooneers). 


2. The Reserve.—The troops of 


the reserve should have numbered 
80,000 men (twice 40,000): but 
mortality and the necessity of leav- 
ing a portion of the reserve at the 
depdts reduced the number to 
60,000; which, in time of war, 
being united to the 130,000 men 
above enumerated, 
190,000. 

3. The Landwehr (1st ban) con- 
sisted of men between the 
twenty-five and thirty-two. In 
time of war it should number 
150,000 men: divided into thirty- 
six regimentsof infantry and thirty- 
four of cav: alry, of which but ve ry 
weak cadres were retained in time of 
peace ; the remainder of the force 
being on furlough. The Landwehr 
possessed neither artillery, engineer, 
nor rifle troops. These corps, 
mated at 20,000 men, were distri- 
buted throughout the army when 
it was mobilised. 

Two regiments of cavalry or in- 
fantry composed a brigade. In 
1852, however, a regiment of the 
Line was added to each brigade. 


esti- 
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The Permanent army and the 
first ban of the Landwehr were the 
troops who were destined to be ac- 
tively employed during a campaign. 
By the preceding figures the total 
strength should be 360,000 men, 
but 30,000 were detached to garri- 
son the kingdom: the available force 
was therefore 330,000 men. 

The depét troops numbered 
50,000 men. They were composed 
of recruits and a portion of the 
Reserve. 

4. Landwehr (2nd ban).—No 
cadres were retained. In time ot 
war it furnished 110,000 men (in- 
fantry and cavalry), which, with 
the above-named 30,000, were em- 
ployed in the interior of the king- 
dom. 

Thus we find that the disposable 
military forces of Prussia, obtained 
by this first organisation, consisted 
of: 

A.—Field Army, including— 
Permanent 
army ° . 
Reserves 
engi- 
and 


150,000 
60,000 


. Rifles, 
neers, 
artillery 
Infantry and 
cavalry of the 
ist ban of the 
Landwehr 


Detached to 
garrison for- 
tresses . 


Field army 
B.—Depot troops (re- 
eruits, Landwehr, 
1st ban) ; 
C.—Forces available 
for interior defence : 
znd ban of 
Landwehr 
Above cited 
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Of these 520,000 men, represent- 
ing one-twentieth of the Prussian 
population, but one-fourth belonged 
to the paid standing army. The 
authors of the system thought that 
they had thus mastered the problem 
of the best military organisation 
for Prussia: they had established 
an economical army in time of peace, 
but numerous in time of war. 

What are the leading character- 
istics of this organisation? The 
standing army is not made an in- 
dependent military force, capable ot 
executing the chief operations of a 
war. Too weak numerically to play 
such a part—since, including the 
Reserves, it numbers but 190,000 
men—the necessary war strength is 
only obtained by its union with 
170,000 Landwehr troops, which 
consist of nearly half the whole 
force. The standing army had 
therefore but one aim, that of form- 
ing a school of instruction for the 
nation, or in other words for the 
Landwehr. In short, the organisa- 
tion of 1814 was based on the 
Landwehr system. 


Evrors of the Organisation of 1814. 

The errors of this organisation 
are so apparent that we wonder how 
it could possibly have lasted forty- 
five years. They showed them- 
selves in a most deplorable manner 
during the campaigns of 1848 and 
1849 in Schleswig and the Grand- 
Duchy of Baden, and in the mobili- 
sations of 1850 and 1859. 

The principal fault was the obli- 
gation of brigading 170,000 of the 
Landwehr with the regular army 
in time of war. Experience proved 
that, reckoning for various losses, 
it was necessary, to complete this 
number, to take the men of seven 
years of the first Landwehr ban 
(those between twenty-five and 
thirty-two). How was it possible 
to rely in time of war on men who 
had left the service, some two, some 
three, and some nine years pre- 
viously, and of which half were 
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married ?—for Prussian statistics tell 
us that the percentage of men who 
marry is, 

30 per cent. between 25 and 26, 
46 ” ” ” 29 ” 39, 
63 9 ” ” 3 I ”? 32. 


We must add that a large number 
of these men were forced to aban- 
don their families, who being de- 
prived of all means of subsistence 
were entirely dependent on the 
charity of the municipalities, 

The Landwehr answered, with 
the greatest discontent, the call to 
arms in 1848, 1850, and 1859. The 
most disgraceful scenes took place : 
cases of open insubordination, even 
before the enemy, were not unfre- 
quent. Even the Landwehr troops 
who remained faithful proved 
themselves to be totally inefficient. 
These events show that the army 
organisers of 1814 were mistaken 
when they thought that the Land- 
wehr would always be animated by 
the same enthusiasm as in 1813. 

Another error of this organisation 
lay in the composition of brigades. 
As each brigade contained two 
regiments, one of the Line and the 
other of the Landwehr, it was im- 
possible to form when necessary 
solid corps (brigades or divisions) 
which would not include some ot 
the Landwehr. 

Again, the defective education and 
training of Landwehr commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers ren- 
dered it necessary to transfer a 
large number of those of the Line 
to the Landwehr, and vice versd. 
These numerous changes, which 
were necessary when war broke 
out, formed a serious obstacle to 
efficiency. 

Finally, one must not omit to 
bring against the organisation of 
1814 the enormous expenditure 
which a mobilisation imposed on 
the municipalities, who were obliged 
to support the needy families of 
the Landwehrmen. In 1859 they 
had to provide for the wants of 
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more than fifty-five thousand fami- 
lies, at a monthly cost of a million 
of francs. Im 1850 the sum 
amounted to two millions a month, 
exclusive of private donations, which 
produced as much again. 

The above-named inconveniences 
were alone sufficiently serious to 
render a reorganisation of the army 
imperative. It was begun in 1859, 
and continued throughout the fol- 
lowing years, in spite of the well- 
known conflict which since then 
has divided the Prussian Govern- 
ment and the Parliament. 


Reorganisation of 1860. 

Before consulting on the means 
of remedying the errors of the old 
organisation, the officers charged 
with that duty determined to apply 
rigorously the system of obligatory 
service, which had been constantly 
infringed since 1814. In fact, al- 


though the Prussian population had 
increased with unparalleled rapidity, 


viz. from ten millions to eighteen 
millions in forty-five years, the effec- 
tive strength of the standing army 
remained the same, 130,000 to 
140,000 men, which rendered it 
impossible to levy more than 40,000 
men annually—the same contingent 
as was supplied in 1815. 

The result was that every year 
a considerable number of efficient 
young men were not enrolled, and 
that, in 1859 for instance, when 
the whole contingent numbered 
63,000, more than a third were ex- 
empted. The injustice of this ar- 
rangement was especially apparent 
when the army was mobilised, for 
Landwehrmen between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-two found 
themselves sent up to the front, 
while youths from twenty to twenty- 
five took no share in the defence of 
the land. 

The reorganisers settled to rein- 
troduce before all things the funda- 
mental principle of obligatory ser- 
vice. It was agreed that the entire 
annual contingent of 60,000 men 
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should enter the army for the same 
period as formerly, viz. three years. 
By these means the standing army 
received a considerable augmenta- 
tion in strength. An augmentation 
of ‘cadres’ was also a necessary 
consequence : so were established 

36 new regiments of infantry, 

10 battalions of fusiliers, 

10 regiments of cavalry, 

5 divisions of artillery. 

The standing army, formerly 
numbering 1 30,o0omen, was thus in- 
creased to 210,000. Prussia was 
able to maintain it without difficulty, 
as the revenue had risen from two 
hundred and seventy million to 
four hundred and eighty-seven 
million franes since 1814. 

Attention was next turned to 
the remedying of the errors of the 
old organisation. The Landwehr 
was retained, but its réle and charac- 
ter were completely altered. They 
decided that ‘it should no longer 
form an integral part of the field 
army.’ Upto that time half the 
army was composed of the ist 
ban of the Landwehr ; in future its 
duties were to be confined ‘to the 
internal defence of the country,’ 
that is to say the task set apart for 
the znd ban by the organisation of 
1814. 

In order to bring the effective 
strength of the field army to the 
necessary number of 370,000 men, 
the duration of service in the Re- 
serve was raised from two to four 
years. It was agreed that all men 
eligible for service should belong : 

To the Field Army 7 years (3 
years effective service, 4 years 
Reserve), 20 to 27. 

To the Landwehr (1st ban) 5 
years (27 to 32). 

To the Landwehr (2nd ban) 
7 years (32 to 39). 

Before we proceed farther, let us 
compare the organisation of 1814 
with that of 1860. 

Their common points are : 

1. Obligatory service for every 
subject. 
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2. Military training during a 
certain time in the standing 


army. 

3. Compulsory liability to fur- 
ther service until a certain 
age, first in the Reserve, 
then in the Landwehr. 

Regarding the differences, they 
are striking. In the organisation 
of 1814 the standing army was no- 
thing, taking all in all, but the 
national school of war. To bring it 
up to its war strength it was neces- 
sary to double its effective with 
Landwehr regiments, composed of 
men from 25 to 32 years of age, dis- 
accustomed to service, and of whom 
half were married. 

In the organisation of 1860, the 
standing army is also the national 
school of war; but it forms the 
field army independently, by the 
simple incorporation of the Reserve. 
‘The Landwehr does not appear 
in it in any shape;’ its rdle 1s en- 
tirely confined to the garrisoning 
of the interior. Such is the prin- 
cipal amelioration of the former 
organisation. Prussia has thereby 
benefited in the possession of a 
more numerous Field Army, com- 
posed entirely of men between 20 
and 27 years of age. The men from 
28 to 32, who are for the most 
part married and settled, needed no 
longer to dread being called out for 
every mobilisation or any ordinary 
war. Charged with the defence of 
the country, they knew that they 
would only have to fight and assist 
the Field Army inextreme cases. As 
is evident, the result was favourable 
to the main interests of the country, 
and especially to agriculture. 

People in France seem to think 
that the Landwehr plays the same 
part now as before the reorgani- 
sation. Because the Landwehr took 
part in the Danish war, and more 
recently in the Bohemian campaign, 
they seem to think that it forms a 
portion of the army, and that they 
fight side by side. This requires 
some explanation. 
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The decision which fixed the du- 
ration of service in the Reserve at 
four years was put into force in 
October 1860 (it is in October that 
the annual contingent is enrolled) : 
consequently, the service in the Re- 
serve of the several contingents is— 

For the contingent of 1859, 
from October 1862 to Octo- 
ber 1864. 

For the contingent of 
from October 1863 to 
ber 1867. 

For the contingent of 
from October 1864 to 
ber 1868. 

For the contingent of 
from October 1865 to 
ber 1869. 

For the contingent of 
from October 1866 to 
ber 1870. 

Accordingly, at the time of the 
last war, in June 1866, Prussia only 
had the reserves of 1863, 1864, and 
1865 at her disposal. It was for 
this reason that she was obliged to 
have recourse to the Landwehr to 
complete the battalions of the army. 
About a thousand Landwehrmen 
were allotted to every battalion of 
a thousand men. But it is espe- 
cially desirable to take notice that 
she would not have adopted this 
course if the reserves of four years 
had been available. It is only from 
the present time (end of 1866) that 
the full effects of the reorganisation 
of 1860 are experienced, and Prussia 
now disposes of the reserves of four 
consecutive years. In the main, 
she will not resort again to the 
Landwehr to make up the battalions 
or squadrons of the army; she will 
only do so to organise special ser- 
vices, such as railway companies, 
companies of bearers of the wounded, 
telegraphic companies, &c. 

It is therefore very important to 
remember that Prussia enters from 
the present moment (end of 1866) 
into the full enjoyment of the mili- 
tary resources which she created for 
herself by the organisation of 1860. 


1860, 
Octo- 


1861, 
Octo- 


1862, 
Octo- 


1863, 
Octo- 
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The total of her forces (exclusive of 
the recent annexations) may thus be 
set down : 
A.—Field Army, consisting of : 
1. Thestanding 
army . 210,000 
z. The reserves 
of 4 years . 160,000 
B.—Depot troops (re- 
cruits and portion 
of reserves) . 110,000 
C.—Troops charged 
with the internal 
defence, Landwehr 
(1st ban) . 150,000 


630,000 


370,000 


Total 


exclusive of the znd ban ‘of the 
Landwehr, which could furnish, in 
case of need, from 150,000 to 200,000 
* men,! 

Thus Prussia can place on foot a 
Field Army of 370,000 men, exclu- 
sive of 110,000 depét troops, total 
480,000 men, without recourse to 
the Landwehr. It provides an effec- 
tive strength more than sufficient 
for such mobilisations as those of 
1850 and 18659, or for ordinary wars 
such as those of Baden or Denmark. 
But if Prussia had a great war for 
which her Field Army would not 
suffice, or if she sustained a disaster, 


THE GARDE NATIONALE 
OF FRANCE. 

Military Despatch 

1869 

1. ‘On the Law of February 1, 

1868, on the Recruitment of the 


Army, and the Organisation of the 
Garde Nationale Mobile.’ 


In compliance with the request 
of the Minister for War to inform 


MOBILE 


of August 12, 
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she would make use of the 1st ban 
of the Landwehr, either for supply- 
ing losses, or as a second line. She 
would then have recourse to this 
ist ban, commencing witli the 
youngest (from 27 to 29 or 30). 
In the last war, for instance, in 
which Prussia was obliged to de- 
ploy considerable forces, several 
battalions and regiments of Land- 
wehr were included in the army of 
the ‘ Ulain’ ; two divisions of Land- 
wehr occupied Saxony, and the in- 
fantry division of the Landwehr of 
the Guard, consisting of 12 batta- 
lions (about 10,000 men), entered 
Bohemia and was joined to the Field 
Army on July2. On July 3, during 
the battle of Ko6niggritz, this 
division was a day’s march in rear, 
and it would have been able to ren- 
der important services on the mor- 
row, if the Prussians had obtained a 
doubtful victory or if they had been 
defeated. This infantry division of 
the Landwehr of the Guard is one 
of the most splendid bodies of men 
one could possibly see. Exclusively 
composed of picked men from 27 to 
30 years of age, manly and robust 
in physique, it presents a magni- 
ficent appearance. It is doubtful 
whether it could undergo the fa- 
tigues of a long campaign, but well 
handled in any given circumstance 
it would be an invaluable auxiliary. 


his Excellency what is thought in 
Prussia of the new Military Organi- 
sation Law of February 1, 1868, 
and more especially of the establish- 
ment of the Garde Nationale Mobile, 
I beg to continue my brief and hur- 
ried remarks in my despatch of 
March 29, 1868, on that most im- 
portant subject. 

When the law was promulgated 
last year, it was first thought at 


' Baron Stoffel’s despatch is dated November 1866. He has not reckoned the three 
provinces which Prussia annexed, and where she was already beginning to establish her 


military system. 


Now Prussia, aggrandised by the other States of the North German 


Confederation, has a foree of 960,000 men, in spite of the reduction of liability to 
service from nineteen to twelve years by the suppression of the 2nd ban of the Landwehr. 
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Berlin that its measures were 
calculated to augment the military 
resources of France ; but after a 
more searching examination this 
first idea has been considerably 
modified. In Prussia, where the 
application of the principle of obli- 
gatory service has thrown out such 
extensive roots, and has so power- 
fully contributed to the greatness 
of the country, most people are of 
opinion that our new law of mili- 
tary organisation is a progress, in 
the sense that it implies, although 
only in time of war, the adoption 
of that same moral and just prin- 
ciple of obligatory service for every 
subject. But people do not under- 
stand how the legislator, after hav- 
ing admitted it, is unable to apply 
it ; for in point of fact the law does 
not sanction the slightest military 
training being given to the Garde 
Nationale Mobile. It is also looked 
upon asa nonsensical or imperfect 
measure, which, far from adding to 
the power of France, will produce 
nothing but an enfeeblement of its 
resources. As will be shown, this 
appreciation of our new law of 
military organisation, an apprecia- 
tion arrived at here by a practical 
and thoughtful people, is unfortu- 
nately but too true. 

This law, after having placed at 
the disposal of the country, as an 
auxiliary to the Field Army, a sup- 
plementary force of more than 
$00,000 men, under the name of 
‘Garde Nationale Mobile,’ contains 
the following unjustifiable article 
(Article g) : 

The young men composing the 
‘Garde Nationale Mobile’ are 
subject, unless legitimately 
absent— 

1. To manoeuvres which take 
place in the canton in which 
the individual resides. 

. To meetings by companies 
or battalions, which take 
place in the circumscrip- 


tion of the company or bat- 
talion. 


N 
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3. Each drill or meeting cannot 
require the presence ‘for 
more than one day’ of the 
youths who arecalled thereto. 

These drills or meetings cannot 
take place more than fifteen times 
in the course of the year. One is 
dumbfounded when one thinks that 
such a ridiculous measure could 
possibly have been proposed and seri- 
ously discussed by the Houses of the 
Legislature of a great country, and 
that there should be a Government 
who consents to accept it, and intro- 
duce it as law. 

Is it possible that there was not 
one single man in those assemblies 
to say to his colleagues, ‘ But 
this law that you are about to pass 
is nothing but a snare : you are de- 
ceiving yourselves without knowing 
it, and you are deceiving France. 
What! do you really mean to add 
several hundred thousand young 
men to her military forces under 
the name of “Garde Nationale 
Mobile,’’ and you deprive them at 
the same time of all opportunity of 
training? For, what military train- 
ing do you suppose a man can 
undergo who in the majority of 
departments and “in a single day”’ 
will have to walk two or three 
leagues from his abode to the ren- 
dezvous, the same distance to return 
home in the evening, and who in 
addition, all in one day, will have 
to attend roll calls, parades of every 
kind, issue of clothing, &c., &ec. ? 
Do you not recognise that it is ma- 
terially impossible to find in that 
one single day even a short quarter 
of an hour which could really be 
devoted to military training? If 
you do not consider it your duty 
to occupy the time (accorder un 
déplacement) of the young men 
composing the Garde Mobile for 
more than a single day, then alter 
the project completely, and simply 
revert to the law of 1832 ; for, once 
more, that which has been brought 
up for your sanction is impractic- 
able and contrary to common sense.’ 
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And the speaker would, I sup- 
pose, have only needed, to carry 
the House with him, to relate how 
things are managed in Prussia at 
the trainings of the Reserve and the 
Landwehr. Here I shall say nothing 
original: I shall confine myself to 
stating that which is known by 
every officer and man of the Prus- 
sian army. 

In Prussia, the Reserve and 
Landwehr men, who live at home 
and work at their respective pro- 
fessions, are liable, during the 
period of their service in the Reserve 
or the Landwehr, to trainings, in 
order to keep up the military educa- 
tion which they previously received 
during three years’ service with the 
colours. 

In accordance with the sixth and 
seventh paragraphs of the law of 
November 9, 1867, every man of 
the Reserve is bound to take part, 
during his service in that force, in 
two trainings, neither of which 
must exceed a fortnight; and the 
men of the infantry of the Land- 
wehr can be called out, during their 
service therein, to drills, either by 
companies or by battalions, each of 
which lasts eight or fourteen days. 

The fortnight is thus spent: 

On the first day the men leave 
home in the morning and repair to 
the centre of the district, where the 
drills take place, which is generally 
a journey of about seven or eight 
miles (English). When they arrive 
at the place of rendezvous they 
answer to their names, and proceed 
then to the clothing store, where 
their uniform is issued to them ; 
thence to the armonry, where they 
receive their rifles and accoutre- 
ments. These several operations, 
which take far more time than one 
would at first suppose, are not over 
till pretty late in the afternoon, and 
this first day is never used to drill 
men fatigued by so many necessary 
journeys. 

And yet more: the second day is 
also frequently lost for drill ; for it 
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happens sometimes that the assem- 
bling, the mustering, and the vari- 
ous issues have not been able to be 
completed the first day. To which 
it may be well to add, that men 
coming from different parts of the 
district, and glad to meet each 
other after the lapse of a longish 
time, come together in the evening, 
where they sing and drink, which 
is not conducive to the steadiness 
or utility of manceuvres on the 
morrow. The officers are generally 
very lenient on this score: they 
look upon the second day as lost 
for drills or manoeuvres ; and they 
only begin them on the third day. 

That is the course of things in 
Prussia, a country long since accus- 
tomed to these annual drills. The 
men, as has just been shown, spend 
the whole of the first day in assem- 
bling, in mustering, in taking their 
meals, in receiving their clothing, 
their armament and equipment, and 
consequently the drills cannot 
begin till the second or even the 
third day. 

Is it not apparent now that in 
France the young men composing 
the Garde Nationale Mobile, who 
are called out for training in the 
cantons of their abodes, or assem- 
bled for battalion or company drill, 
will have to undergo on the first 
day just exactly the same as the 
men of the Prussian Reserve or 
Landwehr ? or in other words, that 
they will have to walk a certain 
distance (which will generally be 
six or seven miles) to rendezvous at 
the appointed place, and then to 
attend parades, roll calls, and vari- 
ous issues of arms, clothing, <c. 
If one thinks that the ninth article 
of the new law requires that after 
these several operations the men 
shall travel the same distance as 
they accomplished in the morning 
to return to their homes, one must 
recognise that it is impossible for 
any drill to be taught in that day. 

More is not required to prove that 
the establishment of the Garde 
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Nationale Mobile is delusive, so 
long as Article 9 remains in force. 
But is it thonght that the Garde 
Nationale Mobile will be of service 
in time of war? [If so, it is suffi- 


cient to reply: If the war is of 
short duration, or if France is de- 
feated from the very first, or if she 
be suddenly invaded, how then will 
you be able to impart the necessary 
cohesion, discipline, and training to 
suddenly brought 


those youths 
together ? 

Therefore our new law of military 
organisation, as far as it concerns 
the Garde Nationale Mobile, is 
totally condemned by even ordinary 
common sense. And in spite of 
this, the law has been passed by 
the Legislature! A great nation 
has then been capable of giving by 
means of its representatives 500,000 
men for the defence of the country, 
but deprives them, by a stroke of 
the pen, of, so to say, all means of 
obtaining military training. I do not 
believe that any assembly in any 
country ever gave such flagrant 
proofs of insignificance and levity. 

It is impossible, after this, to be 
surprised that we are severely cri- 
ticised abroad. It is impossible to be 
astonished that here, and through- 
out Germany, the French nation is 
accused of ignorance, of presump- 
tion, and of vanity, and that the 
fall of the Latin races is proclaimed 
with an ill-concealed joy, even in 
seriously written books. I posi- 
tively declare that every intelligent 
and studious officer (of whom there 
are many in the Prussian army), 
with whom I have discussed our 
new military law, judges it with 
practical common sense, and con- 
siders it simply as a barren work ; 
and I venture to affirm, without 
being absolutely able to prove it, 
that the important officials, who 
follow most closely French military 
matters, are delighted at the en- 
feeblement of the army which the 
application of the now law will 
produce. 
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But we have not been content 
with making a defective law— 
we deceive ourselves by presump- 
tion as much as by ignorance 
in affirming it to be perfect and 
superior to all. It is a sad thing 
to say, but nevertheless true, to 
anybody who has lived abroad, and 
followed the moral and intellectual 
development of other peoples during 
the last fifty years, that the French 
nation, in spite of the eminent qua- 
lities which distinguish her, errs 
before everything by ignorance and 
by presumption; each of these de- 
fects contributing to the support of 
the other. One recurs more fre- 
quently to these two expressions 
the more one compares France with 
other countries, and especially with 
Prussia, so educated, so serious, so 
alive to its own interests. 

One proof, among a thousand, is 
given to me, by all that is said and 
written in France on the new mili- 
tary law, and more especially on the 
establishment of the Garde Nation- 
ale Mobile. They say in military 
and other journals, and in the army, 
that the Garde Nationale Mobile 
will be a valuable accession of 
strength to France, and that it will 
equal, if it does not even surpass, 
the Landwehr of the North German 
Confederation. It is dreadful to 
deceive oneself thus by lack of 
education, or to lie to oneself by 
presumption ; and my duty compels 
me to note such dangerous errors, 
for the people, ignorant and vain, 
is only too prone to believe that 
which flatters its conceit. 

I look upon this duty as the more 
imperative, as I believe a war be- 
tween France and Prussia to be in- 
evitable, as I shall endeavour to 
demonstrate later on. I will say, 
then, that no comparison can be 
made between the Landwehr, con- 
sisting entirely of old soldiers in the 
prime of life, disciplined, admirably 
armed, and the Garde Nationale Mo- 
bile, composed of lads, to whom the 
law refuses to impart any military 
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training. Perhaps it may not be 
futile here to repeat, with respect 
to the Landwehr, that which I 
stated in several of my reports to 
the Minister. 

The Landwehr is not, as so many 
people in France suppose it to be, 
a sort of national guard, fashioned 
like our own, nor a body consisting 
of old soldiers, disaccustomed to 
service, and for the most part mar- 
ried. As is known, every efficient 
subject of the North German Con- 
federation is liable to military ser- 
vice for twelve years (from 20 to 
32), of which 

Three years with the colours 
(20 to 23); 
Four years in the Reserve (23 
to 27); 
Five years in the Landwehr (27 
to 32); 
which gives twelve contingents to 
the Federal forces. The first seven 


contingents form the Field Army, 
while the five latter, which are 
called Landwehr, are employed in 


the defence of the interior, and are 
combined in only extreme cases with 
the Field Army. 

The men of the Reserve and of 
the Landwehr are on furlough, and 
live at their homes. Both can be 
married without leave. The num- 
ber of marriages is very restricted in 
the Reserve, as the men are aware 
that they will be the first called upon 
in the event of a mobilisation ; they 
are more numerous in the Land- 
wehr. I gave, in a previous des- 
patch, the proportion of married 
men in each service. 

The Reserve are liable, during 
their time of service in that force, 
to be called out for two trainings, 
each of which must not last more 
than a fortnight; and the men of 
the infantry of the Landwehr can 
be called out twice during their 
five years, by companies or by bat- 
talions, each training not to last 
more than eight or fourteen days. 

The North German Confedera- 
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tion numbered, in 1870, more than 
320,000 Landwehr. 

I have repeated these principal 
points in order to show thoroughly 
that these 320,000 Landwehr men 
are all made soldiers, who, having 
served three years with the colours 
(from 20 to 23), and having there 
acquired military spirit, discipline, 
and sound training, which Prussia 
knows how to give her troops, then 
returned to their homes for four 
years (23 to 27), during which care 
is taken to confirm and maintain 
these acquired qualities. It must 
not, indeed, be forgotten that a 
portion of the Reserve is called out 
every year, in order to make up 
the effective strength of battalions, 
squadrons, or batteries, during the 
autumn manoeuvres, and that an- 
other portion is called out for the 
above-named eight or fourteen days’ 
training. 

One might say that the Landwehr 
was entirely composed of soldiers of 
seven years’ service, of which the 
greater portion were unmarried. The 
Landwehr men are in the very prime 
of life (from 27 to 32), accustomed 
to drills and manceuvres, fired with 
esprit de corps, and who carry into 
their families the spirit of order and 
economy, the sense of duty, the 
deference to laws and authority—all 
things which no pains is spared to 
develop among the men of the 
Federal army. 

The Prussian Landwehr proved 
its quality in 1866, and more than 
one officer has acknowledged to me 
that he would as soon command 
Landwehr troops as troops of the 
Field Army. 

After this, how is it possible to 
compare the Landwehr with the 
Garde Nationale Mobile, composed 
of lads, whom the law itself, by an 
impracticable clause, has placed in 
a position in which it is impossible 
to learn either drill or manoeuvres, 
and of whom it is thought that the 
military training can be improvised 
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during war? We must make the 
best of it now that the law is passed; 
but the Garde Nationale Mobile will 
be a dead letter so long as Article 9 
exists in its actual state. 

Even were it altered so as to 
admit of the training lasting a week 
or a fortnight, instead of one day, 
it would still be impossible to com- 
pare the Garde Mobile to the Prus- 
sian Landwehr. 

It is, therefore, sad to think that 
such comparisons are made openly, 
or even officially, in France; and 
that in stating that the Garde Na- 
tionale Mobile will make a redoubt- 
able force, better than the Prussian 
Landwehr, one deceives oneself as 
well as the public, whom it would 
be so important to enlighten on 
that head. 


ON THE PROBABILITY OF WAR. 

Hitherto I have always taken 
care not to exceed the duties of my 
military post, in abstaining from 
all political questions in my des- 
patches to the Minister for War. 
But the Emperor having been 
pleased to ask me, at the time of 
my last visit to Paris, to give my 
opinion on the probability of war 
with Prussia, I shall here offer a 
few purely personal ideas, fit to 
complete and to give exact signifi- 
cance to those which I expressed 
verbally. 

The principal points which I wish 
to establish are the following: 

(1) That war is inevitable, and 
at the mercy of a single 
incident; 

(2) That Prussia has no inten- 
tion of attacking France: she 
desires war in no way, and 
will doall she can to avoid 
it ; 

(3) But Prussia is sufficiently 
clear-sighedt to recognise 
that the war which she does 
not wish for must inevijably 
break out, and she is making 
every effort not to be taken 
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unprepared on the day when 
the fatal incident will occur; 

(4) That France, by indiffer- 
ence, by levity, and especially 
by ignorance of the situa- 
tion, is not so clear-sighted 
as Prussia. 


(1) That War is inevitable. 


Prussia, no less by its ambition 
than by the consciousness of its 
strength, has long looked upon it- 
self as predestined to unite and rule 
over Germany. This tendency was 
revealed through every phase of its 
history, and principally since 1813, 
at the time when, of all the German 
nations, she was the most energetic 
in procuring the common freedom. 
It qualifies itself by an epitaph 
which exactly characterises its ten- 
dencies in calling itself the Kernel 
of Germany (‘ der Kern Deutsch- 
lands’), and one must admit that 
she merits this appellation in virtue 
of the energy of the race which 
lives in her, by her education, by 
the solid qualities, and by the per- 
severing efforts, which have placed 
her, in many points of view, in the 
first rank of the Powers. 


Military Despatch of August 12, 
1869. 


Until 1866, when Prussia con- 
tained only eighteen million inha- 
bitants, her supremacy in Germany 
was very limited, first on account 
of the small number of the popula- 
tion; and, secondly, on account of 
her narrow territory, which brought 
her down to a second-rate Power. 
But suddenly this Power comes to 
itself, and electrities the world by 
the thunderbolt of 1866. ‘ Hercules’ 
feels that he is a man. Immediately 
this desire to dominate over every 
German race knew no bounds; that 
which was only an aspiration be- 
comes an article of faith; and now 
the wish for German unity prevails, 
and will prevail, throughout Prus- 
sia, in spite of all that may happen. 
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It must not be thought that this 
wish is capable of variation or 
weakness: on the contrary, it is 
thoroughly engrafted, and will only 
acquire strength with time. 

This incontestable fact admitted, 
there is another which strikes the 
brain at once. If one wonders why 
Prussia did not take possession of 
all the German States after the 
battle of Kéniggriitz, or why she 
does not now show more boldness in 
uniting the Southern States with the 
Northern Confederation, everybody 
will reply, ‘ Because she dreads a 
war with France.’ And, indeed, to 
whichever side Prussia looks, she 
sees nothing but France impeding 
her in the fulfilment of her designs. 
One must consider that the Prus- 
sian nation is full of pride, of vigour, 
and of ambition ; that she possesses, 
to the last degree, a sense of her 
own value; that, historically, she 
considers France as her sworn 
enemy; and it will be easy to pic- 
ture an idea of the distrust, of the 
bitterness, of even hatred, which 
the events of 1866 caused her to 
feel towards France. 

It would be more accurate to say 
that these events only developed 
the feelings I have just described, 
for they have always existed. An 
attentive observer will discern them 
immediately, in the same way that 
he will easily appreciate the nature 
of Prussia’s dispositions regard- 
ing France. I shall, perhaps, suc- 
ceed in giving a more definite idea 
of these dispositions if I suppose 
the Prussian nation to be divided 
into three groups or fractions. 

Those who form the first group 
(which is certainly the least nu- 
merous) feel towards France a 
double sentiment of hatred and 
envy, in the full acceptation of both 
words. These bitter enemies of 
France are principally found in the 
old provinces of the Prussian mon- 
archy (those in the North and 
East), among the descendants of 
the families who were directly en- 
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gaged in the events from 1806 to 
1815; or who, having suffered most 
by the French occupation, felt the 
more rigorously the humiliating 
conditions imposed upon Prussia 
after Jena. They pursue France 
with a blind hatred, which exists in 
spite of everything; and although 
their ancestors entered Paris twice, 
they do not consider themselves 
avenged, and still burn with eager- 
ness to humiliate or even to anni- 
hilate France. 

The second fraction is more nu- 
merous. It includes all those who 
entertain the sentiments I have just 
described, but in a certain degree 
weakened. Like the first, they have 
not pardoned France for the hu- 
miliations to which she subjected 
Prussia; but with them the hatred 
and envy are diminished. It would 
be more accurate to say that they 
do not love France, and that they 
are jealous of her. 

The Prussians in the third group 
are also very numerous. They are 
principally business men, merchants 
or people whose profession is opposed 
to the grudges and rivalries of peo- 
ples. They show no antipathy, no 
evil wish for France; they would 
even be content for good relations 
to exist between the two countries; 
but in their Prussian capacity they 
are jealous of the greatness of their 
country, and desirous of seeing her 
accomplish her ‘ mission’ (the term 
used in Prussia), viz. of German 
unity, and on that account France 
is at least in the way, as the only 
opponent to the execution of her 
projects. This explains why their 
third fraction of the Prussian peo- 
ple, the best disposed towards us, 
is, nevertheless, infecied with a 
feeling of uneasiness and suspicion. 

The foregoing remarks, which | 
believe to be accurate, show briefly 
that France, far from having sym- 
pathy in Prussia, is rather an object 
of hatred for some, of jealousy for 
others, and of distrust and nneasi- 
ness for all. 
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I wish to lay great stress on 1) > 
general feeling of disquietude and 
uncomfortableness which aliexates 
her now from all Prussia, and which 
is the fatal result of the events of 
1866. The uneasiness is perhaps 
deeper than in France: everybody 
feels more or less that the state of 
affairs is only provisional; doubt 
and fear are in every mind; business 
is dull, and marasmus prevails. 
The general feeling which is the 
result expresses itself in these 
words: ‘ All would change if France 
did not interfere with our affairs.’ 

A hundred accusations are then 
uttered inst France: she is 
abused for the part she took during 
the armistice of 1866, in prevent- 
ing Prussia from dictating peace in 
Vienna; for her jealousy of the 
victories of the Prussian army, for 
her unfounded susceptibilities, for 
her pretended armaments, for her 
presumption in interfering with the 
affairs of other countries, &c. 

This situation is not surprising, 
for it is the necessary consequence 
of events and of the rivalry of the 
two peoples. I have taken care to 
expatiate on the character of both, in 
order to show more surely that it 
must infallibly lead to war. 

People who, in France or else- 
where, look upon an understanding 
as possible, are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Prussian cha- 
racter, or do not take it into suffi- 
cient account. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to deny that the cha- 
racter of two rival peoples, their 
qualities and their faults, are very 
important evidences to assist the 
judgment in foretelling the probabi- 
lity of peace or war resulting from 
a given situation. It is precisely 
the same as between two indivi- 
duals in a dispute, who will either 
arrange matters amicably or quarrel 
according to their respective tem- 
peraments, qualities, and defects. 

Again, the Prussian nation is as 
susceptible as the French, quite as 
proud, more convinced of its own 
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value; it is energetic, tenacious, 
ambitious, full of estimable and 
solid qualities, but rough, rather 
arrogant, and destitute of all gene- 
rosity. And itis this people which 
has undertaken to solve, cost what 
it may, the problem of German 
unity, even’ if France cannot and 
will not consent to it. And this 
serious litigation has arisen between 
two nations equally susceptible and 
proud, ambitious and powerful, who 
look upon each other as sworn 
enemies, who inflicted on each other 
at the commencement of the cen- 
tury the most grievous affronts ; 
between two nations who have no- 
thing in common, neither language, 
nor religion, nor tendencies, nor 
characters! How is it possible to 
hope after that, that an understand- 
ing is possible? He must be a 
political dreamer, entirely ignorant 
of the functions of human passions, 
who could entertain such a hope. 
One must be prepared for it; the 
terrible and obstinate conflict will 
break out some day. 

It is improbable that it will be 
occasioned by the absolute question 
of German unity, so long at least as 
M. de Bismarck conducts the affairs 
of the Confederation. This eminent 
man, a remarkable type of perfect 
balance between intelligence and 
energy of will, one may be certain 
will not commit any fault by impa- 
tience. He knows too well that 
time is his surest ally, and that in 
a@ war with France he would run 
the risk of counteracting his work 
of 1866. He recently explained to 
me, with great ability, the reasons 
which hinder Prussia from provok- 
ing or wishing for a war, and he 
concluded with these words: ‘We 
shall never make war against 
France; it would be necessary for 
you to come here, and fire at us 
point blank.’ 

The gravity of the situation does 
not lie then in the question of Ger- 
man unity, but rather in the reci- 
procal attitude into which this ques- 
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tion has plunged France and 
Prussia—an attitude characterised 
by distrust, jealousy, aroused sus- 
ceptibilities, which these Powers 
will maintain so long as the litiga- 
tion lasts. The situation cannot 
indeed but get worse; general un- 
easiness will get more and more 
augmented, whilst distrust and 
jealousy will go on increasing on 
both sides. It is more easy to un- 
derstand these things if living in 
Prussia. Already, even, matters 
have come to that pass that the 
most simple fact in appearance, the 
most insignificant event, may lead 
to a rupture. In other words, ‘ war 
is at the mercy of a single incident.’ 

Whatever it may be, superficial 
minds will look upon it as the cause 
of the war, but the cause will be much 
deeper and be morecomplicated. The 
reciprocal hostility of the two peo- 
ples, an ever increasing hostility, 
might be compared toa fruit which 
ripens ; and the incident which will 
lead to a rupture will be like the 
chance shock which causes the 
matured fruit to fall from the tree. 


(2) Prussia has xo Aggressive 
Designs 

I have already stated that Prus- 
sia has no intention of attacking 
France, and that, on the contrary, 
to avoid war she will do all that 
is compatible with her honour. 
[ cannot tell how much this opinion 
differs from that which is propa- 
gated in France by people of little 
judgment, who g 
Prussia, who substitute their own 
passions or desires for those of a 
whole nation, and who are con- 
vinced after reading the most non- 
sensical essays. If these people 
took the trouble to visit Prussia, 
and there to study matters without 
passion or prejudice, they would 
most surely change their opinions. 
How much has been said, and how 
much will be said, on the ambition 
of Prussia, on her arrogance, and 
on her formidable military prepara- 
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tions ! She is ambitious indeed, not 
wanting in arrogance,’and her mili- 
tary preparations are formidable. 
But why then jump at the conclu- 
sion that these preparations have 
an aggressive character? It is also 
the result of that detestable igno- 
rance which is attached to the ma- 
jority of the French public, for it is, 
as will be shown, the origin of all our 
mistakes. 

How many people would one 
have found in France, before 1866, 
who were anxious to study Ger- 
many and to acquaint themselves 
with German affairs? Was not 
the Rhine, and is it not still, for 
all practical purposes, like another 
wall of China? And nevertheless 
authors, journalists and others, who 
have not even lived in Germany, 
nor studied its history and institu- 
tions, write and argue upon all sub- 
jects, judge and criticise everything, 
and so become the leaders of a yet 
more ignorant public. They have 
not failed to recognise the military 
activity which prevails in Prussia 
to be preparations for war, not 
knowing that this activity is of 
old date, and that it only continues, 
being, so to say, innate in the life of 
the nation. 

The fact is, that the necessary 
task of assimilating the three an- 
nexed provinces as rapidly as pos- 
sible gives this activity a greater 
outward show by reason of the vast 
area of the labour. I will explain 
myself. 

Before 1866 the French public 
was entirely ignorant of all that 
appertained to the Prussian organi- 
sation, and to the immense military 
impetus which the King imparted 
to the whole nation about 1860. 
The army was reorganised and 
considerably increased ; the system 
of obligatory service was most 
rigorously enforced, which gave 
Prussia an effective ¢ army of 600,000 
trained soldiers: the greater part of 
the service was ameliorated; the 
military commissions worked with 
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great assiduity; grand autumn 
manoeuvres were established; the 
Reserve and the Landwehr were 
called out for training; a new 
scheme for army mobilisation was 
adopted ; steel breech-loading cannon 
were issued ; unceasing experiments 
were made with land service artil- 
lery; in a word, immense military 
activity prevailed: was not all this 
nearly unknown in France ? 

The events of 1866 came to pass: 
it was impossible to ignore Prussia 
any longer, and the French public 
began to make enquiries. But they 
not unnaturally thought that all 
that they saw was new, and dated 
from 1866. Thanks, then, to the 
reciprocal feelings of distrust which 
the events of this year gave birth 
to among the two peoples, the 
French public was quite prepared 
to look upon the military activity 
of Prussia, an activity which it had 
heard of for the first time, as 
directed against France in the shape 
of aggression. This military acti- 
vity which was only being kept 
up, this constant attention which 
was paid to the army, in order 
never to be surprised by events, 
the great manceuvres, the numerous 
experiments of every kind, the 
public called ‘ preparations for war,’ 
devised with the design of attacking 
France. 

A circumstance, however, contri- 
buted to deceive the public. Prus- 
sia in 1866 annexed Hanover, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and'the duchies 
of Hesse Cassel and Nassau, with 
the free town of Frankfort, which 
had neither military organisation, 
nor infantry armament, nor artil- 
lery matériel. It was therefore 
necessary to introduce them into 
these three provinces. Think what 
time and what labour such an assi- 
nilation entails, and you will admit 
the necessity of Prussia’saccomplish- 
ing it as rapidly as possible. Be- 
sides which, she had concluded 
offensive and defensive alliances 
with Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
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Baden, which were more or less 
bound to adopt the Prussian orga- 
nisation, regulations, and armament. 
That also must be considered in 
order to understand the causes of 
the prodigious military activity of 
which Germany is now the theatre. 
Foresight of Prussia. 

But if it is true that Prussia 
cherishes no thought of aggression, 
it is equally true that its military 
activity is increased by the proba- 
bility of a war with France, or 
rather by the prevalent belief that 
the war is inevitable. I will here 
speak of a most serious fact. I 
wish to call attention to the melan- 
choly contrast which is offered on 
the one hand by the foresight of 
Prussia united with the watchful- 
ness which results therefrom, and 
on the other hand by the blindness 
and indifference of France, which 
prevents her from foreseeing that 
the war must come, and that every 
other matter should be set aside to 
give place to this principal question. 

I have already stated my opinion 
on the probabilities of the rupture, 
in stating that the war will break 
out some day: I am therefore not 
surprised to see my opinion here 
shared by everybody; and, like a 
true patriot, 1 cannot but regard 
with sadness the foresight of our 
future enemies. 

Prussia, I said, looks upon her- 
self as charged with the execution 
of the mission of uniting Germany, 
and she is fully determined to devote 
herself to it. She does not ignore 
either that this project cannot be 
indifferent to France ; that her vic- 
tories in 1866 have roused the sus- 
ceptibilities of her former enemies ; 
and that the reciprocal feelings of 
mistrust have assumed such a pro- 
portion that war may result from 
the smallest incident. And as this 
nation is serious and industrious, 
she will take every care not to be 
surprised on the day that hostilities 
are declared, in the same way that 
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she is prepared to meet the struggle 
with all the means at her disposal. 
Thence this double military activity 
in Prussia—thence her haste to 
assimilate as rapidly as possible her 
three new corps d’armée, and the 
Saxon army, in introducing into 
them her organisation, her regula- 
tions, and her armament—thence 
the expenditure, the improvements 
of every description, the result of 
experience acquired in the war of 
1866——thence the expensive experi- 
ments of every kind—thence the 
expenditure and tremendous efforts 
made to establish a powerful navy. 

One must look upon it as certain ; 
that we shall not surprise Prussia. 
Her military organisation, which en- 
ables her to concentrate on the fron- 
tier, within five-and-twenty days, 
several armies, each consisting of 
100,000 men; the vigilance of the 
Government which looks after its 
destinies ; her beliefin the probability 
of an extreme struggle with France 
—areall reasons for our finding her 
fully prepared at the time when the 
conflict comes to pass. 


(4) Lack of Foresight of France. 
Fatal Consequences. 

Does France show under similar 
circumstances the same foresight 
as Prussia? Unhappily not; and 
sad as it is to acknowledge, nobody 
can tell where the fatal blindness 
with which France is stricken will 
end. Thus a terrible war is com- 
ing, and threatens to break out 
from day to day; our most serious 
enemy clearly sees this redoubtable 
probability ; he watches for the 
moment of the collision, although 
not wishing for it; he is ready to 
support it with ‘ all the male popu- 
lation of the nation,’ with a million 
of the best disciplined, the most ex- 
perienced, the most completely or- 
ganised soldiers that exist: and in 
France, where forty million men 
ought all to be convinced, like the 
Prussian people, that the war is 
inevitable and at the mercy of 
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an incident—where every project 
should give place to one only, that 
of the public safety, it would be 
difficult to find even a few persons 
who have a correct idea of the 
situation, and who recognise the 
immense danger which it entails. 

That which causes my apprehen- 
sion is precisely this striking con- 
trast between the foresight of 
Prussia and the blindness of France. 
Nations, like individuals, cannot 
make ready to ward off a danger 
unless they foresee its arrival; other- 
wise they remain inactive at the risk 
of seeing the fatal result of their 
misreckoning. Now Prussia puts 
aside everything to make way for 
this vital question of ‘preparation 
for war,’ and holds herself con- 
stantly in readiness to enter the 
lists with all the imposing forces 
which she has at her disposal, 
whilst France becomes weaker and 
weaker, as if indifferent to her own 
security. At such a sight it is 
impossible to refrain from loudly 
blaming that fatal ignorance and 
detestable infatuation which pre- 
vent us from discerning what 
Prussia clearly sees: that war is 
inevitable. 

The contrast between the two 
countries is unhappily in every 
particular; in the legislature, in 
the press, as well as in the moral 
state, of the two nations. 

In the Prussian Legislature the 
various parties, however antagonis- 
tic they be on questions of interior 
policy, areall of one opinion against 
France, and against what they 
call her ambition and her claim to 
interfere with the affairs of Ger- 
many. All, inspired with ardent 
patriotism ‘and full of foresighted 
susceptibility, give up their own 
views, and support or encourage the 
Government in her efforts to or- 
ganise formidable military forces, 
and to create a powerful navy, pre- 
pared to act at the decisive moment. 

What, on the other hand, do we 
see in France? A Chamber, which 
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boasts of representing the country, 
and which is indeed its faithful 
portrait as regards inconsistency 
and levity, as attests its law on the 
Garde Nationale Mobile, and its 
obstinacy in its not seeing on the 
German horizon the cloud which 
is gradually getting blacker and 
blacker, and which threatens to 
burst forth; a majority composed 
entirely of mediocrities, of men 
without character, without loftiness 
of purpose, and without any of the 
attributes of politicians ; an Opposi- 
tion in which ambitious and con- 
ceited lawyers are the ruling spirits, 
who have no other patriotism than 
their hateful recriminations or their 
calculated rancour, who hide their 
incapacity and impotency beneath 
flowery language, who pretend to 
be mindful of the interests of the 
country, and, to acquire a factious 
notoriety, dispute with the Govern- 
ment on every soldier and on every 
shilling—men whom you could not 
do otherwise than execrate if they 
were conscious of their own crimi- 
nal conduct, for in attempting to 
enfeeble France they betray her 
for the good of her most formidable 
enemy. A warrior described them 
exactly thus: ‘The new Thersites 
are cutting in their language, but 
faint of heart and weak of arm— 
made more for talking than for 
fighting.’ The same contrast is 
found in the press of the two coun- 
tries. 

While the Prussian press omits 
nothing calculated to excite hatred 
and envy against France, refraining 
neither from affront nor calumny, 
it is unanimous in maintaining 
among the public hostile passions 
to France, in representing her as 
the only irreconcilable enemy of 


Germany, and in supporting the 
Government in the execution of the 
measures she takes to prepare her- 
self against any contingency, what 
. = . + » = 
is the case in France ? 

There wehave a press of which the 
majority of organs ignore the danger 
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of the situation, occupies itself un- 
ceasingly in forcing a breach in the 
fundamental institutions of the 
country, endeavours to disseminate 
insubordination and demoralisation 
in the army, and goes so far as to 
demand a reduction in effective 
strength, or even disarmment, when 
France would not have too much, 
with all her forces, all her energy, 
with complete union of every party, 
to support the approaching contest. 

Now if the moral state of the 
two countries is considered, one 
must admit that this far-sighted, 
vigilant Prussian nation, so imbued 
with the mission she pursues, is at 
the same time the best educated, the 
best disciplined in Europe; that it 
is full of vitality, energy, and pa- 
triotism, not yet perverted by the 
lack of material enjoyments ; that 
she maintains an ardent faith and 
respect for everything worthy of it. 

Heart-rending contrast! France 
has laughed at everything, and the 
most respectable things are no 
longer respected: virtue, family, 
love of country, honour, religion, 
are alike ridiculed by a frivolous 


and sceptical generation. The 
theatres are become schools of 
wickedness and baseness. The 


poison is sucked, drop by drop, into 
the organs of a blasée and ignorant 
society, which lacks the intelligence 
or the energy to reform its insti- 
tutions, to adopt others based on 
principles of justice and right, con- 
formable to the spirit of modern 
times, and above all, fitting to in- 
struct and to moralise it. Again, 
all the fine qualities of the nation, 
its generosity, its loyalty, its wit, 
its warmness of heart, either are 
weakening or fading little by little, 
and to such an extent that soon this 
noble French race will only reeog- 
nise itself by its faults. And dur- 
ing this time France does not per- 
ceive that more serious nations pass 
it on the road of progress, and push 
it back to the second class. 

All these opinions would be little 
3 B2 
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appreciated in France, but neverthe- 
less they are nothing but an ex- 
pression of truth. I wish enlight- 
ened and unprejudiced Frenchmen 
would come and study Prussia. 
They would soon see that a serious 
nation, rough but strong, certainly 
destitute of every charm, of every 
delicate and generous sentiment, of 
any attractive gift, but endowed, on 
the other hand, with the most estim- 
able qualities, the love of work and 
study, application, the spirit of 
order and economy, patriotism, the 
sense of duty and individual dignity, 
finally, with respect to authority 
and obedience to the law—they 
would see a country splendidly ad- 
ministered, governed by strong, 
healthy, and moral institutions, 
where the highest class show them- 
selves to be worthy of their rank, 
and keep up the influence which 
they possess by being the most 
enlightened, by giving the example 
of sacrifice, by devoting themselves 
unremittingly to the service of the 
State; a country, in fact, where 
everything is in its proper place, 
and where the most perfect order 
exists in every organ of the social 
body. Perhaps these observers 
would involuntarily compare Prussia 
to an imposing edifice, massive, 
strongly constructed from the base 
to the summit, in which each layer 
of bricks is placed in the best situa- 
tion to contribute to the solidity of 
the whole—an edifice which one 
admires for its master ordinance, 
but where nothing charms the eye 
or calls forth the smallest emotion. 

What a contrast with the dis- 
order which prevails in the social 
state of France, where all is con- 
fused, mixed up, and upset ; where, 
under the pretext that every one 
can rise to occupy the highest posi- 
tions, no account is taken, in esti- 
mating or employing a man, of that 
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necessary balance between educa- 
tion, morality, and information, 
which causes the posts which exer- 
cise the most honourable and most 
important functions to be filled as 
well as by men ill brought up, but of 
certain ability, as by ignorant people 
who have no other claim than their 
social position and their savoir fuire! 
Pitiable and dissolvent example ! 
Again, itis in France that the most 
people are met who belong to no 
class—envious and troubled spirits, 
each one looking for his path, but 
unable to find it. On this head our 
confused social condition might, it 
seems, be compared to one of those 
architectural chefs-@ wuvre of ancient 
Greece which an earthquake has 
shaken toits very foundations, break- 
ing, confusing, overthrowing every- 
thing : the traveller still admires the 
magnificent or graceful débris of the 
edifice, which lie pell mell upon the 
ground, and he withdraws with the 
mind enchanted, but with a sorrow- 
ful heart. 

How is it possible not to be 
touched by these contrasts when one 
is convinced like me that the war is 
inevitable ? It is important not to 
forget it that in this war Prussia, or 
rather the North German Confedera- 
tion, will dispose of a million of 
trained, disciplined, and powerfully 
organised soldiers, whilst France 
will barely reckon three or four 
hundred thousand ; ! and the armies 
of the Confederation will include all 
the male portion, all the intellect, 
all the living forces of a nation full of 
faith, energy, and patriotism, whilst 
the French army will be almost 
exclusively composed of the poorest 
and most ignorant class of the na- 
tion; and the German army, by 
the very fact that it contains the 
whole male population, without any 
social distinction, will feel itself sus- 
tained and strengthened by the es- 


1It is certainly said that the establishment of the Garde Nationale Mobile will 
raise our forces to more than 800,000 men; but I have sufficiently explained in the 
first part of this despatch what may be expected from this paralysed institution. 
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teem and unparalleled consideration 
which it enjoys in the country; 
whilst the French army, looked 
upon by some as a useless institu- 
tion, battue en bréche by others, who 
sow corruption and insubordination 
in its ranks, is pressed down under 
an absolute lack of any esteem, or 
sense of the mission which it has to 
fulfil. 

For the last time I draw attention 
to this striking contrast between 
the two armies and the two nations 
themselves. JI cannot conceal it: it 
forms, for me and for a few French- 
men who live in Berlin, who look 
upon the war as inevitable, the 
subject of our saddest pre-occu- 
pations. 

I should go out of my province 
in attempting to point out the great 
measures which it would be neces- 
sary to take to remedy this deplo- 
rable state of things. Is it pos- 
sible not to be touched by that 
moral dissolution which makes 
such rapid progress in France, and 
is it possible not to perceive that 
the torpor in which the nation lives, 
as wellas its blind presumption, 
prevent its discerning the evil F 

It is the duty of the Government 
to undertake a task of regeneration 
which has become indispensable’; 
and it will never succeed in this 
noble enterprise except, by ,modi- 
fying from top to bottom many of 
our essential institutions, or rather 
by replacing them with others cal- 
culated to instruct the people, to 
moralise them, and to develop their 
manly qualities. Among these re- 
generative institutions, there are 
two which would be taken in the 
first rank, of which Prussia gives 
superabundant proof; viz. obliga- 
tory military service, and compul- 
sory education. 

Only to mention obligatory ser- 
vice, one must before everything 
ask oneself if-the French nation 
possesses the necessary qualities to 
adopt and to apply it. The answer, 
unhappily, is discouraging. Infatu- 
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ated with herself, and perverted by 
egotism, the nation would bend 
with difficulty to an institution of 
which she does not even conjetture 
the strengthening and fruitful prin- 
ciple, and the application of which 
requires virtues which she does not 
possess: love of sacrifice, abnega- 
tion, the sense of duty. Resem- 
bling individuals whom nothing in 
life can reform except bitter lessons 
of experience, peoples never succeed 
in ameliorating the institutions 
which govern them without having 
recognised the immediate necessity 
of cruel trials. 

Jena was necessary for Prussia 
to return to herself; and feel- 
ing the necessity of fortifying 
herself with healthy and mas- 
culine institutions, she adopted the 
system of obligatory military ser- 
vice for every subject. It may be 
said, in passing, that if Prussia did 
not already possess this institution, 
it would be impossible to make her 
adopt it now. 

Once only during fifty years was 
France in a position to introduce 
among her institutions that of obli- 
gatory service: it was in 1848, 
when, thanks to the promulgation 
of ideas produced by the Revolution 
of February, the National Assembly 
was admirably situated to give a 
true and serious application to the 
principles of equality which were 
so loudly proclaimed, by adopting 
obligatory service. It made an 
effort by wishing to abolish that 
hideous affliction of military substi- 
tution, and it appointed a Commis- 
sion, of which the chairman was 
General Lamoriciére. But the ma- 
jority of the Assembly, governed 
by the mean and egotistical senti- 
ments of the bourgeoisie, de- 
feated the proposed law; and I do not 
hesitate to say that the men who 
prevented France from entering, 
since 1849, upon a path which 
would have brought her later to 
adopt the system of obligatory mi- 
litary service, with all the good 
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fruit it carries with it, of the moral 
and intellectual development of a 
people, exercised a disastrous in- 
fluence on the destinies of the 
country. 


Beruin: August 12, 1869. 


DESPATCH OF JUNE 24, 1870. 


The State of the Application of the 
Law of Military Organisation of 
1861. 


When a Power adopts a new law 
of military organisation, as Prussia 
did in 1861, and France in 1868, 
a certain number of years of transi- 
tion must expire before the new 
law can be applied in all its details. 
It is thus, for instance, that the law 
of February 1, 1868, will not be 
completely enforced in France for 
five or six years. With respect to 
the Prussian army, it is necessary, 
if one wants to become well ac- 
quainted with it, to take into ac- 
count from time to time the successive 
changes, which the application of 
the law of 1861 bring about in the 
various branches which compose it. 

The year 1871 will markj on 
this head an important epoch in 
the sense that the period of transi- 
tion will expire for that portion of 
the army which corresponds to 
Prussia before 1866. In _ other 
words, it is in 1871 that this por- 
tion of the Prussian army will be 
constituted in all its details con- 
formably to the provisions of the 
law of 1861 modified by that of 
1867. 

In order to explain this fact more 
clearly, I will first recall the princi- 
pal features of the law of 1861. The 
reasons which induced Prussia to 
reform that of 1814 are known: 
they were, before everything, the 
radical vices which it contained 
vices which showed themselves in a 
most lamentable manner during the 
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campaign of Schleswig, and the 
Grand-Duchy of Baden, in 1848 
and 1849, and at the time of the 
mobilisation of 1850 and 1859 
(vide my despatch of November, 
1866), added to the desire of in- 
creasing the military power of acoun- 
try, of which the real but admitted 
ambition, and the sense of its own 
strength, fostered a wish to play some 
day a less obscure réle in Europe. 
The Prussian Government had a 
reason, cut and dried, to cause the 
acceptance of the augmentation 
of the forces: it was to revert, as 
it had the power to do, to the strict 
application of the system of obli- 
gatory service for every subject, 
which had been constantly evaded 
since 1814. In point of fact, until 
1859, i.e. during forty-five years, 
the annual contingent remained 
the same as in 1814 (about 40,000 
men), although the number of the 
population had increased little by 
little, and from time to time, from 
ten to eighteen millions. The Gov- 
ernment: resolved first to apply the 
principle of obligatory service in 
all its rigour, and in consequence 
from 1859 it called annual contin- 
gents ,of 63,000! men to the 
colours, and it created 36 new regi- 
ments of infantry, and 10 of caval- 
ry, which raised the number of the 
former to 81, and of the latter to 48. 
Another important measure suc- 
ceeded in imparting to this law 
its true character: it was decided 
that the Landwehr should no longer 
form a portion of the Field Army ; 
and they attained their aim by 
giving two additional contingents 
to the Reserve, i.e. in increasing 
from two years to four the time 
which the men who passed out of the 
regular army remained in the Re- 
serve. Regarding the Landwehr, 
its réle was reduced in principle to 
the defence of the interior of the 
country. The general provisions 


* The number called out in 1858 was only twenty-six per cent. of the young men fit 


for service ; 


it was raised from 1859 to forty per cent. 
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of the new organisation were then 
as follows : 

(1) A considerable augmen- 
tation of the army by levying 
stronger contingents ; 

(z) The exclusion of the Land- 
wehr from the Field Army. 

The length of service was 19 
years, Viz. : 

Field Army 7 years; 3 years 
with colours, 4 years with 
Reserve. 

Landwehr 12 years: 5 years 
in 1st ban, 7 years in 2nd 
ban. 

The law was promulgated in 1861, 
but the great augmentation of 
cadres of which I have just 
treated was made from 1859 to 
1860. The law had thus been six 
years in operation, when the events 
of 1866 burst forth, and neverthe- 
less it had not attained its full 
development, for Prussia, instead 
of disposing then of four contin- 
gents of Reserve, had only three 
(those of 1860, 1861, and 1862,) at 
command, which obliged her to 
make the battalions up to their war 
strength with Landwehrmen, 

After the war, Prussia, increased 
by three provinces, Hanover, Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Hesse, natu- 
rally increased its military forces : 
the number of regiments of infan- 
try was increased from 81 to 105, 
of cavalry from 48 to 68, d&e. 
But the law of 1861 only under- 
went one important modification, 
which reduced the total period of 
effective service from 19 to 12 
years (law of November 3, 1867). 
This reduction of the term of ser- 
vice of the Landwehr from 12 years 
to 5 naturally suppressed the dis- 
tinction between the 1st and 2nd 
bans. The duration of service was 
therefore thus : 

Field Army 7 years; 3 with 
the colours, 4 in the Reserve. 

In three Landwehr, 5 years. 
Total 12 years. 

_Having recalled to mind the pre- 
vious provisions, it behoves me to 
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point ont what stage has been 
reached in the application of the 
law of 1861, modified by that of 
November 9, 1867. 

The actual Prussian army with 
its permanent corps d’armée, each 
recruited in a military district 
which corresponds more or less 
with a province of the kingdom, 
can be described as consisting of 
two distinct parts: the first com- 
prises the eight corps d’armée, 
corresponding to the eight provinces 
of former Prussia, besides the 
Guards, which are_ recruited 
throughout the monarchy; the 
second consists of the three corps 
d’armée furnished by the provinces 
annexed in 1866. As the latter 
have only been subjected since the 
conquest to Prussian military 
institutions, they are naturally be- 
hind the other eight in the appli- 
cation of the new law. It is neces- 
sary therefore to examine separately 
these two fractions of the Prus- 
sian army. 

1. Prussia before 1866.—By 
virtue of the law of 1861, the con- 
tingent of 1863 (which was in the 
Austrian war during its third year 
of service) will pass into the Land- 
wehr on the 1st of October, 1870. 
The Landwehr, which corresponds 
with the 81 infantry regiments of 
former Prussia, will then be com- 
posed of the survivors of the five 
contingents of 1859, 1860, 1861, 
1862, and 1863. That of 1859 is 
the last of the weak contingents of 
40,000 men which were levied 
since 1814: itis therefore only on 
the 1st of October, 1871, that the 
Landwehr will include the survivors 
of the five strong contingents of 
63,000 men. This day marks, as 
is seen, an interesting epoch—that 
from which the new law of military 
organisation will for ever apply 
itself in full for the portion of the 
army recruited from the eight old 
provinces; for then all the Land- 
wehrmen will have come from the 
strong contingents, and will have 
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served three years with the colours 
and four in the Reserve. 

It is interesting to enquire what 
in 1871 will be the effective total 
of this Landwehr. In order to reply 
exactly, it would be necessary to 
know the number of losses a con- 
tingent of 63,000 men suffers after 
7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 years. In 
France we estimate the losses at 
40 per cent. per annum, but this 
proportion seems to me to be too 
high for Prussia, where it cannot, 
I think, be reckoned at more than 
31 or 32 per cent. We thus get 
the number of 229,000 men as re- 
presenting the effective of 5 con- 
tingents of Landwehr to the 1st of 
October, 1871. If one only refers 
to the 1st of October, 1870, when 
the Landwehr will still include the 
survivors of the weak contingent 
of 1859, the figure is smaller, 
214,000 men. The half is more 
than enough to bring up to their 
war strength all the Landwehr 
battalions of former Prussia. A 
Landwehr battalion on a war footing 
usually numbers 600 men, and to 
each three battalion regiments of 
the line correspond two Landwehr 
battalions: thus it will be sufficient 
to form 162 battalions, which cor- 
respond with the 81 regiments of 
former Prussia, with a total of 162 
times 600, viz.,'97,z00 men. The 
Landwehr will therefore number on 
October 1, 1870, more than 100,000 
men, who would be utilised, in case 
of need, to complete the Landwehr 
battalions in the annexed provinces 
and in the other States of the Con- 
federation. 

z. The Three Provinces annexed 
in 1866.—The Prussian organisa- 
tion was not introduced into these 
provinces until after the conquest : 
therefore the law of 1861 will not 
be in full execution until about 
1878, or even 1880. Now, the 
corps d’armée of these provinces 
only includes two contingents of 
men of the Reserve, those of 1865 
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and 1866. That provision of the 
law of 1861 which requires four 
contingents of the Reserve, so im- 
portant a provision for the good 
composition of the Field Army, by 
its enabling the battalions to be 
brought up to their full strength 
without having recourse to the 
Landwehr, will not then be carried 
out till October, 1871. At that 
time, and even from next summer, 
these troops will be able, in the 
event of a mobilisation, to complete 
their war strength by the calling in 
of their own reserves, without the 
help of those of the 8 provinces 
of former Prussia. The date of 
October 1, 1871, is, as will be seen, 
interesting on more than one head, 
for it puts the law of 1861 into full 
execution. 

3. The other States of the Con- 
federation——The minor States of 
Northern Germany are in the same 
state as the provinces annexed to 
Prussia; that is to say, that they 
were not subjected to Prussian laws 
until after 1866, and that it is only 
next autumn that they will be able 
to put their various corps on a war 
footing by the incorporation of their 
own reserves. 

As regards the Landwehr of these 
States, its organisation cannot be 
completed before 1878 or 1880. In 
the event of war, they would bring 
the battalions up to an effective of 
600 men by incorporating the 
soldiers on the excess of the esta- 
blishment of the Prussian Landwehr. 

I will here observe that the new 
Landwehr battalions, those of the 
three annexed provinces as well as 
those of the lesser States of the 
Confederation, are far from having 
their proper complement of officers. 
It is known that the Landwehr 
officers are principally recruited 
among one-year volunteers ; but as 
the Prussian military institutions 
are only, since afew years, in opera- 
tion in the new provinces and in the 
little States, the system of one-year 
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volunteers has only been able, up 
to the present time, of furnishing a 
very limited number of officers. 
Now it has hardly half of its proper 
establishment, and in all proba- 
bility 8 or 10 years will elapse 
before the regulated complement 
of new Landwehr battalions can be 
reached. In the event of a mobili- 
sation, it would be necessary to 
transfer a considerable number of 
subalterns from the Field Army, as 
was done in 1866. 

It would, perhaps, be suitable to 
conclude the present despatch by 
reviewing the means by which the 
Prussians reduced the duration of 
service to 12 years (instead of 19), 
but as I have given, on this point, 
all necessary explanation in my 
despatch of June 2, 1869, I allow 
myself to dismiss it. I have simply 
endeavoured to point out the gradual 
progress which time has brought 
to the application of the military 
law of 1861, and to impress the 
importance of the year 1871. It 
will not only be notable for the 
debates of the new Reichstag, 
regarding the Articles 60 and 62 
of the Constitution of the North 
German Confederation, but in addi- 
tion it will mark, as I have desired 
to show, an interesting date at 
which the entire Prussian army 
will be thoroughly constituted con- 
formably to the law of 1871. I 
sum up, in conclusion, the accom- 
plished progress on this path. 

On October 1, 1871, will be de- 
finitely constituted, conformably to 
the new law of military organisa- 
tion: 

(1) For Prussia before 1866: 
Field Army, 3 contingents 
with the colours, 4 in the Re- 
serve. The Landwehr, 5 con- 
tingents. That is the sum 
total of the military force. 

(z) For the 3 new pro- 
vinces, and for all the States 

of the Confederation: Field 
Army, 3 contingents with 
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the colours, 4 contingents of 
Reserve. 

The formation of the Landwehr 
will not be complete till towards 
1880; but its battalions can be now 
put upon their war strength (600 
men) by means of the incorporation 
of excess men of old Prussia. 


Economical measures. 
Anticipatory discharges. 
Time of levying delayed. 

Leave granted by the King. 


The 1st of October is the normal 
date when the contingent of the 
third year of service passes into 
the Reserve, to be succeeded by the 
contingent of the new levy. But 
for several years the Prussian 
Government, for economical motives, 
discharges by anticipation into the 
Reserve the men of the third year 
of service, while it does not incor- 
porate the new contingent till later 
on. The result of this double mea- 
sure is the truest economy of all 
those which the Government tries 
to realise; for it represents in means 
the sum of the cost of pay and 
keep during three months of the 
third of the effective of the infantry 
of the line and field artillery. 

This year the Royal order of 
February 17, providing for the 
anticipatory discharge into the Re- 
serve, is the same as last year. The 
manceuvres ought to be finished in 
every corps d’armée by the 15th of 
September at latest, and the supe- 
rior commanders are ordered to 
grant furloughs to the men who 
took part in the autumn manceuvres, 
the first or second day after their 
return to their respective garrisons. 

The order of February 17, then, 
fixes the number of recruits which 
each corps shall receive in return 
for the class sent tojthe Reserve. 
This total number, which constitutes 
the contingent of this year, is 
95,540, including 477 men for the 
navy. Out of these 95,540, 86,860 
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are levied by the law, and 8,680 
are voluntarily engaged. Total 


95,540 men. 
The 86,860 men who are levied 
are thus divided : 
Prussia 
Saxony 
Hesse : 
Other States 


. 69,691 
7;720 
795 
8,654 


Men . 86,860 
The incorporation of this contin- 
gent of 1870 will take place on the 
following dates :— 
The reserves of cavalry, horse 
artillery, and train should 
rejoin on October 15. 
The foot troops of the Guard 
November 3. 
Those of the line December 15. 


Reports on the Military Forces of Prussia. 


[ December 


But the necessity for economising 
is so great, that, in addition to the 
measures which I have just enume- 
rated, Prussia adds another, which 
consists in giving temporary fur- 
loughs in considerable numbers to 
the troops ‘of the second year.’ 
They are called in Prussia congés du 
Roi. This measure, which I quoted 
in my despatch of December 2, 1869, 
and which is said to be provisional, 
dates from 1868. I here give its 
dispositions : 

‘Every company of infantry sends 
5 men on furlough ; each battalion 
of chasseurs 64 men,’ &¢.—Vide my 
despatch of December 2, 1869. 


Baron STOFFEL. 


Berm: June 24, 1870. 
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THE ANGLICANI AND THEIR XXXIX MEDICAL FORMULA. 


N the annals of history the care- 
ful student will find a full 
account of the Anglicani, a very 
ancient nation who inhabit, at the 
date of our writing, certain islands 
in the Western Ocean. 

There is, doubtless, much in the 
history of this nation well worthy 
of record ; and had we uncontrolled 
possession of those oldest of meta- 
physical entities, time and space, 
we might dwell at some length on 
their manners and customs, their 
government and laws, their lan- 
guage and literature ; and on each 
of these subjects we might have 
much to tell that would appear 
strange and even incredible to our 
readers : for the Anglicani enjoy the 
reputation among the inhabitants of 
other countries of being a very 
curious people, possessing a vast 
number of peculiar customs and 
usages, which their neighbours 
ascribe to the isolated and insular 
position of the country they inhabit. 
For most of these particulars we 
must refer our readers to the well- 
known sources of information indi- 
cated in the first words of this 
paper ; we only purpose calling at- 
tention at present to the various 
diseases from which the Anglicani 
have suffered from time to time, 
together with the remedies they are 
accustomed to prescribe for their 
prevention, amelioration, and cure. 

We do not happen to know 
whether the attempt has ever been 
made to gauge the true character 
and disposition of a people from its 
medical system, but such an attempt 
appears to us not only justifiable, 
but to contain within it the elements 
of successful enquiry. For it seems 
to us that its customary medicine 
reveals a nation in a far clearer and 
more conclusive manner than any 
other property or attribute be long- 
ing to it. So that, regarding it as 
a national characteristic, instead of 


asking ‘ Let us make the songs of a 
people, we care not who makes their 
laws,’ we would prefer the request, 
‘Let us fill their medicine bottles 
and pill-boxes, and we care not who 
undertakes the administration of all 
their other affairs.’ Indeed, the 
power of medicine in forming the 
character of a people seems to us 
to have been strangely neglected in 
these days of enlightened enquiry. 
Now no one disputes the power of 
diet over a people ; it is e.g. a long 
acknowledged fact that beefsteaks 
and ale, as “the customary food of a 
nation, tend to produce valour, 
while the lighter diet of frogs has 
a precisely opposite tendency. Nor 
is this effect one confined to the 
human race ; it is well known that 
bees can, by changing the diet of 
their young larva, tr ansforma young 
worker bee into a Queen. But if 
mere food suffices to produce this 
effect, it is obvious that the power 
of medicine in the same ae 
will be even greater; for, first, 

is more potent bulk for bulk ean 
common everyday food, and se- 
condly, it is taken in much larger 
quantities, by the average number 
of human beings, than all articles of 
diet, of whatever kind. 

For ourselves, therefore, we be- 
lieve unreservedly in the power of 
medicine; but great as our own faith 
is in such a necessary of human 
life, it is quite exceeded by the im- 
plicit trust and confidence whicli 
the Anglicani place in their doctors 
and doctors’ stuff; and of this our 
narrative will, as it proceeds, af- 
ford abundant and incontrovertible 
proofs. 

It is not our intention to go back 
to the earliest authentic history of 
the Anglice ani ; though we may re- 
mark in passing, that at no period 
of their history did they refuse to 
take a plentiful supply of pills and 
draughts, or to attach the greatest 
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possible importance to the calling 
of Medical Adviser. We would 
rather meet their stream of history 
w little lower than the fountain 
head; more especially as during 
some centuries of their earlier his- 
tory, no change worthy of mention 
had taken place either in their medi- 
cine or in themselves. 

About five hundred years ago, 
then, the constitutions of the Angli- 
cani were authoritatively committed 
to the charge of a powerful army 
of quacks, who had established a 
quackdom in a country some way 
of, but which had extended its 
operations to the islands of the 
Anglicani, The method pursued 
by these men is one well known and 
approved among the quack profes- 
sion. They directed their chief at- 
tention, not to the removal of the 
disease, but to the blunting or dis- 
guising the chief obtrusive symp- 
toms. For this purposethey adminis- 
tered intoxicating stimulants and 
powerful narcotics. The enormous 
amount of physic prescribed by them 
was another point of affinity which 
existed between their method and 
that pursued by ordinary quacks ; 
some of their most valued patientsdid 
scarce anything else than mete out 
and swallow the prescribed draughts 
and pills from morning to night. 
They were, indeed, only able to 
effect this by an abnormal enlarge- 
ment of the gullet acquired by 
them through their assiduous swal- 
lowing of strong draughts and 
large pills, continued for genera- 
tions—an incidental proof, we may 
remark in passing, of the truth of 
those views we have already ex- 
pressed as to the effect of physic 
in forming the character and apti- 
tudes of a people. It was certain 
that at the time of our writing the 
largest and most nauseous draughts, 
together with pills of enormous 
magnitude, were continually swal- 
lowed by them without the slight- 
est inconvenience. One virtue these 
quacks possessed, and this, too, in 


common with quacks generally :— 
they were exceedingly and even 
pressingly assiduous in their atten- 
tion to their patients. The super- 
intendence which they exercised 
vastly exceeded the care of the 
fondest mother for her offspring, 
or that of the most paternal govern- 
ment for the well-being of its sub- 
jects. As a set-off, however, to 
this single and solitary virtue, there 
were many objections which the 
Anglicani, or at least an influential 
part of them, had come to entertain 
on the subject of their medical men. 
1. Their bills were inordinatel 

long and excessively high. What 
the poor Anglicani were required to 
pay in a single year for the support 
of their army of quacks surpasses 
all power of human credulity. 2, 
They would seem not to have been 
satisfied with administering medi- 
cines of the ordinary fiuid or solid 
kind ; they had recourse to charms, 
conjurings, and cunning tricks. Nor 
was this only the case on an emer- 
gency, when extraordinary measures 
might be thought justifiable, but in 
the most trivial and common cases; 
indeed, they would work a charm 
as readily as mix a draught, and 
perform a conjuring trick as easily 
as make a pill. Now the Anglicani 
had become a little suspicious of 
these strange and unmedical me- 
thods of practising physic. Some- 
thing to swallow they could under- 
stand; that, e.g., a certain measure 
of fluid or a globular mass of solid 
substance, physically entering the 
stomach through the normal pas- 
sage of the throat, might cause a 
commotion through the system, this 
was a truth they could appreciate; 
but that cures should be performed 
without any co-operation on their 
own part, by some cunning sleight-of- 
hand, this was to them a proposition 
so strange as to be almost incredible. 
3. It was, moreover, discovered that 
the labels on the physic bottles 
could not always be depended on. 
An innocent-looking fiuid would be 
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put into a bottle and labelled 
‘poison ;’ on the other hand, a 
variety of poisons were among the 
most ordinary medicines prescribed 
by them, and bearing such labels as 
‘Health-giving Fluid, to be taken 
every three hours.’ It was also said 
that even the innocent drugs were 
not really pure; they were adulter- 
ated to an enormous extent. No 
man, in short, could be sure in any 
case that the medicine prescribed to 
him was in reality that which it 
pretended and seemed to be. 

For these and other reasons, the 
Anglicani made a vigorous effort, 
and drove out of their kingdom 
most of the quacks who had so long 
preyed upon them, and substituted 
other licensed doctors in their 
room. It is of these latter that we 
purpose, on this occasion, more 
particularly to speak. 

These men, indeed, deserve a 
detailed description at our hands. 
They were called in an ancient 
language Clerici, and in some mo- 
dern tongues Curés or Curates, as 
also their predecessors were ; and 
they adopted not merely the names 
and titles, but even the dress and 
manners of those they had sup- 
planted. They formed a distinct 
order in the nation, and it was one 
possessed of many valuable pri- 
vileges, chiefest among which was 
the important fact, that they alone 
were legally licensed practitioners ; 
they alone constituted the medical 
Establishinent of the nation. This 
gave them an amount of prestige 
and influence which mere unlicensed 
Curers (and of these also there was 
a considerable number among the 
physic-loving Anglicani) couldnever 
hopetoattain. They, moreover, wore 
a distinctive kind of uniform, espe- 
cially when engaged in the per- 
formance of their eviw/ire functions. 
Their training was one especially 
suited to their profession. It con- 
sisted mainly of 1. The study of 
a venerable Pharmacopceia, which 
they had received from a foreign 
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nation, and which purported to be 
their main rule and law in all 
matters connected with their pro- 
fession : together with the culling 
and compounding of different medi- 
cines from its pages. 2. The his- 
tory of the diseases of past times, 
and the mode of cure adopted by 
the medical men of those times. 
3. The diagnosis and prognosis of 
the chief prevalent complaints ot 
the Anglicani, which were mainly 
acquired by reading, together with 
a certain amount of clinical prac- 
tice. Such was the education 
of the Curates (or, as we pur- 
pose calling them in this narra- 
tive), the Curers. Before they 
were permitted to practise and 
take charge of their cures (for so 
their medical districts were appro- 
priately called), they were compelled 
to swear a solemn oath of fidelity 
to a short code of common medi- 
cine, called the xxxix Formule (ot 
which we shall hear more _by- 
and-by), as well as to pronounce 
their full persuasion of their healing 
qualities. Having done this, they 
were allowed to practise, and a 
district containing a certain number 
of people, with public lecture-rooms 
and surgeries attached, was legally 
assigned them. In all these sur- 
geries and lecture-rooms there was, 
on stated days, a public adminis- 
tration of physic: on these occa- 
sions the particular bottle of stuff 
to be administered, and which the 
Curer had carefully compounded 
and prepared beforehand, was dex- 
terously rained down upon the 
heads of the people from an elevated 
position by means of a kind of 
syringe. Each patient was expected 
to catch in his open mouth a cer- 
tain modicum of the health-giving 
shower. Generally speaking, the 
amount so caught and swallowed 
varied with the patient’s feeling 
of his weakness, or with his opinion 
of the particular physic then ad- 
ministered, or else its suitability to 
his own particular complaint. One 
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inconvenience attending this public 
administration of physic was, that 
the stuff was the same, no matter 
how variable the diseases of the 
patients present. As, however, 
most of the diseases of the Angli- 
cani at this time were epidemic, 
this objection did not then count 
for much; later on we shall find 
that, under somewhat different cir- 
cumstances, its validity was con- 
siderable. Great stress was de- 
servedly laid on regular attendance 
on these public occasions by the 
Curers. As longas people came at 
these times and swallowed the 
medicine there and then provided 
for them, they were supposed to be 
pretty convalescent; but if they 
were negligent in their attendance, 
they were at once thought to be 
the victims of some disease: at all 
events, the neglect of their medical 
advisers thus exemplified, as well 
as the feeling of sound health on 
the part of the patients which pro- 
duced such neglect, were each re- 
gardedas mostdangerous symptoms. 

To return to our history. Imme- 
diately on their appointment, the 
Curers instituted a careful diagnosis 
of the general health of their 
patients; and they were not long 
in discovering the baneful effects ot 
the curative means employed by 
their predecessors. They found 
that the free use of intoxicating 
stimulants had produced a very 
virulent epidemic fever called 
Romanism, while the unscrupulous 
employment of charms and tricks 
had generated in the nation a con- 
stitutional tendency to a _ severe 
inflammatory disease called Super- 
stition, which was often attended by 
loss of sight. 

But the oldest and greatest com- 
plaint, from which the Anglicani 
had from time immemorial greatly 
suffered, was a peculiar numbness 
or want of vitality called Ignorance. 
This disease had at this time ob- 
tained considerable hold on the con- 
stitutions of the Anglicani, owing 
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to the free employment of narcotics 
by their quack doctors. Their 
successors, however, set to work to 
establish an entirely new system of 
treatment. They consulted their 
Pharmacoposia, and as this was a 
large volume, they determined to 
compile out of its pages the small 
list of formule or recipes for com- 
mon and daily use already men- 
tioned. The list was after some 
deliberation made out, and the 
number of xxxix Recipes was 
agreed upon as containing all the 
medicines needful for the Angli- 
rani to take. These Recipes were 
affixed as an Appendix of Formule 
to a volume called The Book of Com- 
mon Practice and Administration of 
Medicaments, which was a duly au- 
thorised compendium of medicine in 
constant use among the Curers and 
their patients. We will not perplex 
our unmedical readers with an 
analysis of these various formule. 
It may suffice to mention that there 
were included among them purga- 
tives, draughts, boluses, blisters, and 
pills of the most drastic kind ; most 
of them being special compounds 
adapted to the speedy and entire 
elimination from the system of the 
dangerous epidemics of Romanism 
and Superstition for which the 
Anglicani had unhappily acquired 
a constitutional diathesis. Mixed 
up with these more severe and irri- 
tating medicines were a few recipes 
for numbness and debility ; as well 
as a few mild inoperative prescrip- 
tions apparently intended for ner- 
vous people who were never happy 
without taking physic of some sort. 

The general theory of disease 
maintained by the Anglican Curers 
would appear to have been some- 
thing of thiskind. Disease consists 
in disorganisation or morbid rest- 
lessness of some sort. The object 
of physic is to create or restore the 
healthy action of the different parts 
of the organisation. Disease may 
be conscious or unconscious. In 
cases of conscious disease a favour- 
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able prognosis may be given; for 
the patient will immediately begin 
to take medicine. If wnconscious, 
the prognosis is less favourable ; for 
the patient neglects to take his 
physic, and unconscious disease of 
long standing is difficult to subdue. 
(The feeling of pain or uneasiness, 
it will be seen, was considered by 


Anglican Curers, as in specific 
cases by the doctors of other 
countries, to be a favourable 


symptom.) A proper and regular 
supplyof physic isabsolutely essential 
to good bodily health. Such were 
some of the main principles accord- 
ing to which the Anglican Curers 
practised the noble art of healing. 
As may readily be imagined, the 
unconscious class of diseases were 
those which the Curers found hard- 
est to cope with, inasmuch as their 
existence was entirely unperceived 
even by those who laboured under 
them. A man might, e.g., be suffer- 
ing from an aggravated attack of 
Romanism ; it would easily happen 
that, so far from feeling any pain 
from it, he might even find pleasure 
in the sensation. He might, per- 
haps, have been so long accustomed 
to it as hardly to know how to 
exist without it; nay more, he might 
have inherited it from his father 
and grandfather. It is easily con- 
ceivable how such a disease would 
seem more natural to him than even 
sound health. He would therefore 
call the fever which accompanied 
the complaint a comfortable feeling 
of warmth. He would probably 
profess unconsciousness of his worst 
and most manifest symptoms, or 
perhaps—and this was the most 
fatal symptom of all—he would 
openly avow his malady, and indig- 
nantly refuse to undergo the drastic 
remedies which his medical adviser 
prescribed for him. Such cases were 
far from rare, and it is easy to see 
how difficult it must have been to 
bring proper curative measures to 
bear upon them. Occasionally, 
when such an epidemic was unusu- 
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ally severe, the Curers invoked the 
aid of the law in order to compel 
recalcitrant patients to swallow the 
wholesome emetics and drugs pre- 
scribed for them, and this on more 
than one occasion with success ; but 
gradually the Executive of the Go- 
vernment forbore to interfere be- 
tween a man’s own constitution and 
his doctor, and let the Curers in- 
duce the people to take their medi- 
cine in the way that seemed best to 
themselves. 

It will be remembered that one 
great result of the dominion of 
quackdom over the Anglicani was 
to generate in them a morbid ten- 
dency to fevers, inflammations, 
and diseases of that type, of which 
the most aggravated were Roman- 
ism and Superstition. For, though 
the quacks themselves were put 
down, they left their work behind 
them in the diseased constitutions 
of the people. Indeed, the fevers 
and inflammations above mention- 
ed have never since, it is said, been 
quite extirpated—a fact, however, 
which may be owing partly to their 
notoriously infectious character. 

Armed with the xxxix Formule, 
the new Curers set to work with 
all possible energy to undo the mis- 
chief which their predecessors had 
effected. Their diagnosis of the state 
of the Anglicani was very unfayour- 
able. The popular health had, they 
affirmed, been almost ruined by 
stimulants and narcotics. The 
poison of the quackdom had eaten 
its way into the very bones of the 
people. Nothing would serve but 
a course of strong depletory me- 





dicine. A dangerous kind of 
phlogiston was burning in the 


national veins : this quack-fire must, 
at all costs, be put ont. The 
strongest remedies of the xxxix 
Formule were thereupon applied 
without delay; emetics, purgatives, 


blood-letting, and blisters were 
freely resorted to. The fever of 
Romanism, the foul plague of 


Superstition, must, they thought, 
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give way to a persistent use of 
the strong remedies prescribed by 
their xxxix Formule. In these 
vigorous measures the Curers were 
aided by the wishes of the patients 
themselves. Having discovered that 
the remedies of the old quacks, 
though not unpleasant to take, were 
productive of mischief to themselves 
and theirchildren, they were only too 
glad to try other remedies ; so they 
submitted to the new medical 
végime not only with content, but 
with positive satisfaction. They 
held out their arms to the lancet ; 
they quaffed their new medicines 
with the most reckless disregard of 
their drastic effects. The most 
nauseous emetic, the most violent 
purgative, among the whole xxxix 
Formule were swallowed without 
hesitation or alarm. It is needless 
to say that, with the Curers and 
their patients so well agreed, some 
change for the better in the ail- 
ments of the people was not long 
proclaiming itself. The feverish 


symptoms were sensibly abated ; 


the tendency to inflammation 
was considerably lessened; the 
long-rooted complaints were be- 
ginning to yield to the vigorous 
antiphlogistic remedies of the new 
Curers. Still it must not be sup- 
posed that anything like a cure was 
as yet effected. Nothing is more 
certain than the difficulty of cast- 
ing out a disease which has for 
many years found a ‘swept and 
garnished’ home in the human 
system; of bringing into due and 
proper subjection functions which 
have been long allowed the utmost 
license of disorganisation. A great 
improvement was, nevertheless, 
sufficiently discernible. The na- 
tional blood had become less 
heated and more equable in its 
motion. The tendency to inflam- 
mations was greatly diminished. 
So far, therefore, the new system 
was successful. Tlere were, besides, 
collateral advantages attending it 
which could not be disregarded. 
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The people were now in the hands 
of orthodox practitioners, who 
were content with genuine draughts 
and pills, and would by no means 
condescend to employ charms and 
conjuring tricks; and lastly, their 
bills as well as their system had 
undergone a lowering process ; for, 
though their present medical esta- 
blishment was doubtless expensive, 
it was not to be compared in this 
respect to the older quackdom, 
and, what made it still better, the 
money paid for physicking did not 
now, for the most part, go out of the 
country, as it then did, for the 
support of a chief Quack with a 
large quackery establishment in a 
foreign land. 

Still there were one or two draw- 
backs attending the new system 
of healing: 1. It was alleged 
that the depletory medicines now 
administered had in certain cases 
caused death through sheer exhaus- 
tion and debility, and exception was 
taken to the Curers that they did 
not sufficiently take into account 
in specific cases the general health 
and strength of the patient before 
prescribing their drastic reme- 
dies. 2. The old numbness or 
deficient vitality, called Iynorance, 
which had for so many years been 
a prevailing complaint with the 
Anglicani, did not receive that atten- 
tion from the Curers which its real 
importance merited. They had 
become aware of the fact that this was 
invariably a preliminary symptom 
as well as a constant accompaniment 
of Romanism and Superstiiion, and 
doubtless their best plan of rooting 
out the latter diseases would have 
been a greater attention to what 
was their common origin. There 
was the less excuse for the negli- 
gence of the Curers in this respect 
as there was discovered about this 
very time a famous drug, called 
learning, which is indeed the only 
specific for the malady of igno- 
rance. 

Notwithstanding thesedrawbacks, 
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the effect of the new system on 
the popular health was undoubt- 
edly satisfactory. There was less 
fever in the national blood, less excite- 
ment in the national brain, and the 
lessening of these morbid symptoms 
was accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase of genuine vigour and 
vitality. Had the Curers been far- 
sighted men the question would 
now have suggested itself to their 
minds how far depletion should be 
carried? Ought the system to 
be persisted in after the national 
tendency to fevers and inflamma- 
tions had sensibly diminished? To 
hope for the entire extirpation of 
diseases to which the human con- 
stitution would always under cer- 
tain circumstances retain some ten- 
dency was manifestly futile. What 
was to be done when an entirely 
different class of epidemics and 
diseases should spread among the 
Anglicani? What remedy was 
to be devised for debilitating dis- 
eases? Were the bleeding, the 
irritant blisters, the emetics and 
draughts, then perhaps somewhat 
needful, to be established for ever 
as the sole remedies for diseased 
Anglicani? Were the xxxix For- 
mule to become a code of inexor- 
able, unchangeable laws by which 
alone all future Anglican Curers 
were to practise physic to the end 
of time? These questions, then 
entirely ignored, were destined, as 
time went on, to become important. 
It is indeed probable that the 
framers of the xxxix Formule never 
contemplated these contingencies. 
Administering to an immediate 
and pressing need in the manner 
which they, with the knowledge at 
their command, deemed best, it 
never entered their minds that new 
kinds of diseases, of which they 
themselves could ‘know nothing, 
would come into being. And if 
such a strange idea had suggested 
itself to them, they might fairly 
have answered : ‘We are provid- 
ing for a present and momentous 
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crisis. The Curers of the future, 
if they have different diseases to 
deal with, must deal with them 
in the way they think best. The 
xxxix Formule are the best re- 
medies which, after a careful dia- 
gnosis of all the symptoms, we 
are able to suggest. How far they 
should at some future time be 
ameaded, or even abrogated, to suit 
different circumstances, is a ques- 
tion on which we can offer no 
opinion. ‘Sufficient for the future 
is the evil thereof.’ 

And here we are obliged to touch 
upon an extraordinary weakness 
in the character of the Angli- 
cani, which was the subject some- 
times of anger and sometimes 
of ridicule among neighbouring 
countries. If they discovered that 
any law, custom, institution, medi- 
cine, or anything else of which they 
made use, happened to possess bene- 
ficial properties, no matter how 
peculiar, accidental, or temporary 
the circumstances of the case, they 
immediately drew the inference that 
such custom or thing was inherently 
and ont of all relation, a most excel- 
lent and invaluable possession ; and 
one to be adhered to under all cir- 
cumstances and at all times. They 
were, it is true, not foolish enough 
to reason after this manner in 
all the relations of life; for in 
trivial and commonplace matters 
they were just as changeable as 
their neighbours ; e.g. they carried 
cloaks in cold weather and left them 
off in warm. Their predilection for 
unchangeableness was reserved for 
great and important matters, in 
which, it is needless to say, it was 
much more dangerous. Now they 
had discovered that the xxxix For- 
mulg possessed some beneficial qua- 
lities. They found that its various 
compounds had somewhat abated 
the fevers and inflammations from 
which they had once suffered. They 
thereupon rushed to the conclusion 
that the xxxix Formule were in 
themselves perfect specifics adapted 
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to every possible malady or infir- 
mity from which man could suffer ; 
and they were almost inclined to 
enact a law forbidding any other 
medicine to be administered to 
themselves or their descendants 
so long as they remained a nation. 
The Curers did their bestto increase, 
if possible, this flattering estimate 
of their drugs; the result being 
the establishment of the xxxix!For- 
mule in the very highest place in 
popular opinion. Even the old 
Pharmacopoeia from which the For- 
mule were said to be extracted, and 
to which they were supposed to owe 
all the virtue they possessed, mani- 
festly sank in popular estimation 
by the side of the famous xxxix 
Recipes. They were assumed to 
contain in a highly concentrated 
form, the quintessence of all the 
medical knowledge and healing 
virtuesfor which the Pharmacoposia 
had long been famed. 

So matters continued for many 
years. The Anglicani were abun- 


dantly dosed by their Curers with 
the strong medicines which they 
loved, or at least which they then 


thought expedient to use. The 
immediate effect of this depletory 
system as regards the diseases of 
Romanism and Superstition we have 
already said was good, notwith- 
standing a few individual cases in 
which theCurers had not given suffi- 
cient heed to constitutional debility 
before prescribing their remedies, 
We have now, however, to ask 
what the effect of the system was 
on the general health, after it had 
been in operation for two or three 
centuries ; and to this we are bound 
to answer, that symptoms of a 
reaction were now beginning to 
manifest themselves. The An- 
glicani had, in fact, become so 
weakened by a long course of pur- 
gatives, that they were obliged to 
have recourse to stimulants in order 
to save themselves from utter pros- 
tration; and stimulants and nar. 
cotics being pleasant medicines, 
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they had not long indulged in their 
use before a recurrence of the old 
fevers and inflammations was to be 
apprehended. A growing party 
among the Curers themselves now 
began to suspect that the depletory 
system had been carried too far, 
and many of them once more turned 
their attention to the medical prin- 
ciples advocated by the old quack- 
dom. 

At this time, therefore, the Curers 
began to split up into two opposing 
parties. There was, first, the reac- 
tionary party, who advocated high 
living with intoxicating stimulants 
and narcotics ; and secondly, there 
was the lowering party, who still 
held firm to !fthe xxxix Formule, 
and the medical treatment pre- 
scribed by that popular code of 
heaith. Disputes, moreover, began 
to arise between these two parties, 
which occasionally waxed very fu- 
rious. The lowering party accused 
their reactionary brethren of wish- 
ing to lead the nation back to the 
quackdom from which it had been 
happily delivered, and of perverting 
the real meaning of words in such 
a manner that the foul diseases of 
Romanism and Superstition were 
coming to be regarded as perfectly 
harmless phenomena—mere symp- 
toms of exuberant health and 
strength, They accused them also 
of the basest treachery towards the 
xxxix Formule, according to which 
they had solemnly vowed to prac- 
tise the therapeutic art. To these 
accusations the high feeding and 
physicking party replied, by boldly 
denying that the older system was 
in its essential principles a quack- 
dom at all, and affirming on the 
contrary that the curative measures 
advocated by it were infinitely su- 
perior to the depletory system which 
had taken its place. They pointed 
to instances in which excessive de- 
pletion had terminated fatally, as 
well as to the generally weak and 
debilitated state of the nation, as 
manifest evidence of the ill effects 
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of the system; and as to those 
odious xxxix Formule, ‘the forty 
stripes save one,’ as they called 
them, it was true they had pro- 
mised to prescribe according to 
their directions, and right manfully 
did they carry out their promise ; 
but they had come to the conclusion 
that they meant, by a curious kind 
of verbal jugglery, precisely the con- 
trary of what they asserted: e.g. if 
they prescribed a purgative, it was 
intended as a tonic; if they recom- 
mended blood-letting, it was their 
way of proclaiming the necessity of 
high feeding. Besides, was not the 
ostensible object of the xxxix For- 
mul to keep the people in health ? 
and if they succeeded in doing this 
by better medicines, they were but 
accomplishing the purpose in a 
better way. It is needless to re- 
mark that, advocating these prin- 
ciples, the labels on the physic- 
bottles used by this party among 
the Curers could not always be re- 
lied on. They frequently and os- 
tentatiously announced their con- 
tents to be aperient medicines 
compounded according to the au- 
thoritative prescriptions of the 
xxxix Formule, while in reality 
such contents were intoxicating 
stimulants and narcotics, which 
the framers of the xxxix Formule 
would undoubtedly have labelled as 
VIRULENT POISON. 

While the Curers of the Anglicani 
were thus fully occupied in hurling 
against each other these recrimina- 
tory charges, and consequently neg- 
lecting their proper duties of look- 
ing to the general health of the 
nation, a great change was gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly taking place 
both in the constitutions and 
in the diseases of the Anglicani. 
Epidemics of a new and most fatal 
kind were secretly spreading among 
them. An unseen revolution was 
in fact taking place in the morbid 
tendencies and constitutional sus- 
ceptibilities of the people. The age 
of fevers, inflammations, and such 
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like acute diseases had in great 
measure passed away, an entirely 
new type of disease was taking their 
place; so that while the Carers 
were fighting about the fatal or 
non-fatal character of Romanism 
and Superstition, and disputing 
about the merits of the high feeding 
and lowering systems, the main 
body of their patients were suffer- 
ing from altogether new symptoms, 
for which unhappily they had pro- 
vided no prescribed remedies, no 
scientific diagnosis, not even a well- 
understood nomenclature. These 
new diseases were of a strange, 
malignant, and very infectious sort. 
There was first the complaint of 
Christian Charity, which it would 
seem had been somewhat prevalent 
in foreign countries centuries ago, 
but of which the Anglican Curers 
had in their practice long lost sight. 
This was not in itself a very com- 
mon or very fatal disease; but it 
was one of which the Anglican 
Curers would seem to have stood in 
great dread, for they exerted all their 
skill in attempting to extirpate it. 
Nextthere was the disease of Biblical 
Criticism, a most obstinate and fatal 
malady, said to have been imported 
from a neighbouring country, but 
which with slow and stealthy steps 
was making great havoc of Angli- 
can constitutions. Then there was 
the complaint of Modern Science, 
which was a most contagious, and 
in its latter developments quite a 
fatal disease. Passing over a few 
others of a similar type, we come to 
the last and worst of all the new 
diseases : this was none other than 
the fatal plague of Enquiry, generally 
terminating in Scepticism, which 
was not only most infectious, but 
was thought to be incurable by the 
most powerful physic that human 
skill could devise. TheCurers had, 
as we have seen, neglected the pri- 
mary symptoms of all these com- 
plaints, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the first to sicken of 
them were often members of their 
302 
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own body ; and it was not until they 
were well established in the national 
system that they began to perceive 
their new enemies. Their first 
policy was to ignore the new com- 
plaints. They pretended to think 
that they were mere temporary 
derangements of the national con- 
stitution, and that by the exercise 
of a little patience, they would pre- 
sently depart of their own accord. 
When the progress of the diseases 
became so great that they could no 
longer be ignored, they rushed in 
fear and terror to their constituted 
authorities. They consulted their 
Pharmacopoeia; they examinedevery 
word of their xxxix Formule: alas! 
with no result. These new com- 
plaints were unmentioned ; not a 
single one of their many morbid 
symptoms was described. Their 
very possibility seemed never to 
have been contemplated by the 
framers of their medical code. 
Great was the consternation of the 
Curers. Their patients were dying 
around them, and they had no 
power to heal or avert their fatal 
maladies. The plague-stricken im- 
plored their help, and they could 
give no effectual answer to their 
prayers. Not indeed that the An- 
glican Curers admitted the impo- 
tence they could not but feel—they 
hadexercised the noble art of healing 
much too long to be guilty of such 
perilous ingenuousness. They na- 
turally fell back upon their old 
systems. The xxxix Formule were 
with the lowering party still in re- 
quest. If purgatives and emetics had 
served to purify Anglican constitu- 
tions from the old plagues of Ro- 
manism and Superstition, why might 
not the same venerable remedies 
suffice for the new plagues of Bibli- 
cal Criticism and Modern Science ? 
At all events, they neither had nor 
could have any other remedies to 
suggest. On the other hand, the 
high feeding party tried their fa- 
vourite remedies of stimulants and 
anodynes. That only could be 
classed as a disease which a man 
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felt: if they could take away all 
possible perception, all sense of feel- 
ing, it is manifest that the disease 
as such could no longer be said to 
exist. In a word, while the former 
party tried to induce weakness as a 
corrective to the new complaints, 
the latter were bent on establishing 
numbness. Now it must be ad- 
mitted that so far as the respective 
merits of these two methods are 
concerned, and their suitability for 
attaining their object, the advantage 
was on the side of the lowering 
system. For it was a peculiarity in 
these new diseases that they required 
for their due development a certain 
amount of strength and vigour. 
They needed something to feed on. 
Hence they seized for the most part 
upon men in the prime of health 
rather than wpon women and chil- 
dren; so that when the constitution 
was brought down to a satisfactorily 
low ebb, and there was absolutely 
nothing for the disease to take hold 
of, the patient might be deemed 
safe, at least so far as these complaints 
were concerned. The numbness 
which the other party endeavoured 
to establish, as it was not incompa- 
tible with a certain amount of latent 
vigour, was obviously not so safe. 
Both parties, however, concurred 
in the policy of exciting a wholesome 
terror in the minds of their patients 
with respect to the new maladies. 
Bad as they undoubtedly were, their 
worst features were greatly exag- 
gerated by the Curers. Their infec- 
tious nature was especially animad- 
verted on: the pages of a book, the 
air of a room, the company for a 
very short time of one touched by 
them, were supposed to be enough 
to communicate their very worst 
symptoms. And as soon as a man 
was severely stricken, the prognosis 
was always unfavourable. Cer- 
tainly the cures actually effected in 
such cases by the Anglican doctors 
were so few in number as not to be 
worth mention. 

Meanwhile the health of the 
nation was becoming worse and 
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worse. Modern Science, Biblical 
Criticism, and Enquiry were eating 
their way into the constitutions of 
the prime of Anglican manhood. 
Their Curers had shown themselves 
utterly unable to stem the current 
of disease. Their medical authori- 
ties, {the famous xxxix Formule 
themselves, were regarded as use- 
less. The people moreover were 
growing so apathetic that they al- 
most ceased to have respect either 
for the Curers or for their remedies. 
Hence they neglected most public 
administrations of physic, and out 
of very despair of relief, were in- 
clined to prefer the increase rather 
than the diminution of their 
symptoms. 

Under these circumstances most 
nations would have _ established 
another code of medicine. The 
xxxix Formule had been weighed in 
the balance and for present purposes 
found wanting. Whatever efficacy 
those well-known remedies had been 
found to possess in a prior crisis of 
the popular health, it was apparent 
that they were worse than useless 
now. A new and growing party, 
comprehending among it some of 
the wiser of the Anglicani, boldly 
announced their opinion that the 
xxxix Formule had in greatmeasure 
contributed to these new complaints 
by falsely pretending to be specifics 
for every kind of disease, and there- 
by calling off the attention of the 
nation from other methods of treat- 
ment better adapted to the new 
epidemics; nor, they added, was the 
spurious strength afforded by the 
intoxicating stimulants and nar- 
cotics of the opposite high feeding 
party of much avail in restoring the 
natural vigour of the Anglicani, 
and so arresting the progress of the 
new maladies. Furthermore, the 
members of this new party ex- 
pressed their conviction that most 
of the new diseases had arisen 
through the negligence of the 


Curers in treating the old standing 
complaint of the Anglicani, to which 
have 


we already referred—the 
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numbness or deficient vitality called 
Ignorance. It was true they had 
long been aware of the existence of 
the only specific for this disease—the 
famous drug called Learning. Nay 
more, they all professed to keep a 
certain supply of it in their sur- 
geries, and to prescribe it (cau- 
tiously) to their patients. But the 
amount thus administered was so 
small, or else was so largely adul- 
terated with other ingredients, that 
it did not exercise the least bene- 
ficial influence on the health of those 
who partook of it. Besides which 
there was the fatal objection on the 
part of many Curers that after all it 
was a drug of which the xxxix 
Formule made no mention what- 
ever. It will be seen that the new 
party dissented alike from the 
weakening system of their lowering 
as well as from the numbing policy 
of their high feeding brethren. 
The course they recommended was 
a due adherence to the methods pre- 
scribed by nature. Hence they 
recommended fresh air, plenty ot 
exercise, moderation in meat, drink, 
and physic. They also expressed 
their opinion that the fatal nature 
of the new diseases had, to say the 
least, been greatly exaggerated. 
They were inclined, it would seem, 
to treat them in the same lenient, 
forbearing spirit with which the 
high feeding party had treated tho 
fevers and inflammations of the old 
quackdom, so they did not hesitate 
to say that increase of Christian 
Charity was a favourable symptom, 
and best left alone; while Biblical 
Criticism and Modern Science were 
most effectually treated, when re- 
garded not so much as diseases as 
indications of rude health and vigor- 
ous growth. No doubt, they added, 
Scepticism, when it reached its latest 
and most obstinate stages, was a bad 
complaint ; but then it required very 
gentle treatment, which, with a 
change of air and diet, sufficed to 
bring about a cure, if the disease had 
not already passed its curable stage. 

Thus it came about that two out 
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of the three parties now existing 
among the Anglican Curers con- 
trived to ignore their famous xxxix 
Formule. These Formule, however, 
still retained their, authoritative 
position as the only legal code of 
health. Hence all the Curers were 
still obliged in law and in theory 
to prescribe their old-fashioned 
remedies for these new-fangled 
complaints. Not only was this the 
case, but any Curer who was de- 
tected in prescribing, either in pub- 
lic or private administrations of 
physic, any drug or compound op- 
posed to those time-honoured pre- 
scriptions (ie. of a different or 
opposite chemical composition), was, 
on conviction, sentenced to leave 
his cure and forfeit his profession. 
The xxxix Formule werestill, there- 
fore, whatever Curers of one party 
or the other might say, the only legal 
mode of practising physic. On this 
point there were frequent disputes 
and lawsuits among the Curers. 
The lowering party would occa- 
sionally combine against some indi- 
vidual Curer of the high-feeding 
party for neglecting the drugs of 
the} xxxix Recipes, and in their 
stead administering quack medi- 
cines, such as intoxicating stimu- 
lants or poisonous narcotics; and 
both these parties, notwithstanding 
their mutual quarrels, were always 
ready to combine against the new 
or natural party, as we may term 
it, for regarding the new maladies 
from a too lenient point of view, 
and rejecting equally depletory mea- 
sures on the one hand and stupify- 
ing drugs on the other. 

As our readers may readily sup- 
pose, the confusion produced by 
this state of things was enormous. 
The poor Anglicani, most of whom 
had been brought up in the belief 
that there could be no more than 
one method of cure in the case of 
every possible disease, had now to 
decide between three different sys- 
tems, each system not only entirely 
divergent from the two others, but 
openly accusing them of falsehood. 
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What course to adopt they were 
utterly unable to say. A patient 
who attended the public ministra- 
tions of physic would chance ‘to be 
treated on three successive occa- 
sions in three very different ways. 
He might, e.g., go to the surgery of 
a Curer of the lowering partyand re- 
ceive a full dose of some well-known 
drastic medicine, compounded ac- 
cording to the terms of some one 
of the xxxix Formule. He might 
next go to the neighbouring sur- 
gery of a high-feeding Curer, and 
receive the recommendation of good 
living, together with a dose either 
of some intoxicating stimulant 
which would send him home drunk, 
or of a powerful narcotic which 
made him stupid; and in either 
case the alleviation of his painful 
symptoms was necessarily tempo- 
rary. Then he might resort lastly 
to the surgery of one of the natura! 
party, where he would be warned 
against depletion on the one hand, 
and benumbing influences on the 
other, and told that no medicine 
was so good as fresh air, plenty of 
exercise, and moderation in meat 
and drink. Itis needless to attempt 
to portray the mental confusion 
of the patient after listening to these 
various recommendations, or his 
opinion of the art of medicine as 
practised by the medical authorities 
of his country. 

Now in itself there was no reason 
why the Anglicani, had they been 
so minded, might not have adopted 
and legally sanctioned all that was 
valuable in these three methods of 
medical treatment. For it was al- 
most certain that, among the infinite 
variety of organisations and consti- 
tutions which they possessed, one 
method would be found better 
adapted for one man and another 
method for another. All they had 
to do was at once to give up their 
antiquated Formule, and either ab- 
stain altogether from making 4 
legal code of medicine binding on 
their Curers, or else to establish a 
new code sufficiently comprehensive 
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to embrace all parties of Curers, not 
only licensed, but unlicensed as 
well—a code, e.g., which should 
recognise the primary importance 
of treating disease according to 
natural principles, and should not 
disdain on fitting occasions to em- 
ploy either aperient medicines, or 
stimulants and narcotics. This 
course, however, was much too 
obvious and logical to be adopted 
by such an illogical nation as the 
Anglicani. They reasoned after 
their wonted manner. The xxxix 
Formule are ancient, therefore they 
are good. The xxxix Formule have 
done good service, therefore they 
are now to be retained. Their fa- 
thers had physicked themselves by 
the xxxix Formule, in filial obedi- 
ence they could do noless. Besides, 
if they were daring enough to abro- 
gate what the wisdom of bygone 
centuries had consecrated by autho- 
ritative sanction and daily use, they 
were not sure of being able to sub- 
stitute anything better in its place. 
The consequence remained thattwo- 
thirds of the Curers might be said 
to be practising physic illegally; and 
though the higher medical autho- 
rities contrived to wink at this, yet 
the effect upon the patients was not 
to establish that confidence in their 
doctors which was desirable, while 
upon the Curers the equally hurtful 
effect was produced of making them 
false to their open and avowed pro- 
fessions, as wellas of excitingin them 
an unhealthy desire to prove that 
every remedy they chose to devise 
was in some occult manner sanc- 
tioned by the legal Formule. 

_ The anomaly involved in allow- 
ing the existing state of things to 
continue will be more clearly seen 
by a few specific illustrations. A 
man, we will suppose, was suffering 
from a combined attack of Modern 
Science and Biblical Criticism (for 
these two complaints often went 
together). One characteristic of 
these diseases was to induce a per- 
verted appetite for forbidden kinds 
of food, together with a morbid 
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dislike and suspicion of all kinds 
of physic. In such a case it was 
more likely that the patient’s 
medical adviser would come to 
visit him than that he should have 
recourse to his medical adviser. 
Of course the opinion which the 
Curer would have of the disease, as 
well as the best method of cure, 
would depend entirely on the party 
to which he might happen to 
belong. Let us suppose he was of 
the lowering or antiphlogistic party. 
He, perhaps, would mix up a com- 
pound after the prescriptions Nos. 
vi. or vii. of the xxxix Formule, 
and direct his patient to swallow it. 
Suppose he was able to do so, and 
in case of No. vii this was no 
small feat, it is probable that he 
would not feel the least benefit 
from the physic ; for these prescrip- 
tions merely referred to certain 
local and temporary symptoms, and 
were not of the slightest service, 
when, as was often the case, the 
disease of Biblical Criticism had 
penetrated the man’s entire system. 
A Curer of either of the other two 
parties would of course have treated 
such a case very differently ; if he 
chanced to be of the high-feeding 
party he would have prescribed an 
anodyne (not included in the xxxix 
Formule) which might have the 
effect of deadening the irritation, but 
which was of no use in removing the 
source of the complaint. If he be- 
longed to the natural party, he would 
have regarded the disease as a neces- 
sary accompaniment of vigorous 
strength, as a natural restlessness 
to be guided rather than thwarted. 
But so far as the xxxix Formule 
went, each of these latter Curers 
would probably have acknowledged 
themselves perfectly helpless. 
Taking another disease, that of 
Christian Charity, no doubt the 
framers of the xxxix Formule had 
providentially foreseen and provided 
for the prevalence of this rare com- 
plaint. Accordingly we find no less 
than three out of the xxxix, and, 
therefore, one-thirteenth of the whole 
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code, especially directed against 
this infirmity. Formule Nos. ix 
and xiii, if they could only be 
swallowed, digested, and assimi- 
lated, were very efficacious in 
ridding the patient of this weakness 
as well as strengthening his frame 
against future attacks; while No. 
xviii was a well-known powerful 
irritant blister to be placed on the 
heart (the seat of the complaint) ; 
and if the patient could only bear 
it long enough, it was warranted 
to draw out a considerable portion 
of the watery humour which by 
lodging there caused the attack. 
Both the lowering and high-feed- 
ing parties among the Curers were, 
as we have said, deadly foes to this 
complaint. The natural party, on 
the other hand, considered that it 
was an essential accompaniment 
of sound health, and that its 
symptoms needed fostering rather 
than repression. It is needless to 
add, that these three remedies 
against Christian Charity were to 
this party the most objectionable 
features of the xxxix Formule. 

It is impossible for us to add 
anything more as to the working 
of the xxxix Formule in respect of 
the new diseases of Modern Science, 
Enquiry, and Scepticism, inasmuch 
as there was not a single prescrip- 
tion of the whole xxxix that 
could be even partially brought to 
bear upon them. 

Enough has now been said on 
the anomalous and altogether ridi- 
cilous position which the xxxix 
Formule occupied among that 
curious nation the Anglicani: our 
readers will not therefore be sur- 
prised to learn that formal attempts 
to abrogate them were made from 
time totime. These attempts origi- 
nated with the natural party (their 
high-feeding brethren agreeing in 
the attempt, though not in the rea- 
sons assigned for making it), but 
were vehemently opposed by the 
lowering party. This state of things, 
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we are credibly informed, is up to 
this time in existence, notwithstand- 
ing the advance which the Anglicani 
are said to have made in all other 
arts and sciences. They have re- 
formed their political code, their 
moral code, their social code—their 
code of health is as yet unre- 
formed. 

One portentous result of this state 
of things is said to be gradually 
manifesting itself at the time of our 
writing ; there is said to be growing 
up among them an indisposition, 
worse than any by which they have 
as yet been affected, and that is 
nothing less than an indisposition 
towards physic of every kind. Nor, 
under the circumstances — their 
Curers divided into different parties, 
and professing to prescribe medi- 
cines in which they have no faith, is 
this result much to be wondered at. 
That physic of some sort is, how- 
ever, needful for them is easily 
proved ; for it is not to be supposed 
that any nation of men possessing 
ordinary human bodies, with their 
infinitely varied, complex, and often 
delicate organisations, exposed to a 
variety of disturbing influences, 
should never suffer from derange- 
ment of function, or some other 
kind of disorganisation. It may, 
however, well be, that the Anglicani, 
without realising the fact that the 
fault is their own, have, like the 
well-known patient whose case is 
described in their old Pharmacopeeia, 
‘suffered many things of many 
physicians.’ It appears to us that 
the exercise of very ordinary facul- 
ties, of which the Anglicani have in 
other matters no lack, viz. common 
sense and resolution, is the main 
thing needed to prevent their con- 
dition from becoming in all respects 
like that of the patient just alluded 
to, in which case the words of the 
Pharmacoposia, next following the 
above quotation, may unhappily 
become applicable to themselves, 
Avertat omen Deus. 
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WANTED—A RELIGION FOR THE HINDOOS. 


OT long ago, a young and 

ardent missionary, taking his 
stand under the ‘ pillar’d shade’ of 
a mighty Banian tree, which stands 
within the bounds of the village of 
Brahmapore, gathered round him 
one of those patient and languid 
audiences which may readily be 
collected when the fierce tropical 
sun has driven the farmer from the 
field, and when man, beast, and 
bird alike fly for shelter from the 
midday heat. Some of the people 
had heard the missionary before, 
and were familiar with the usual 
style of address, to others the tale 
was new, but, with characteristic 
tranquillity, all alike sat and list- 
ened while the biblical axe was 
wielded with such force as the 


speaker could command. He showed 
them that no good could come from 
idolatry, that it had long been de- 
nounced, and amongst civilised na- 


tions thrown aside, and that he had 
come amongst them to endeavour 
to persuade the people to throw it 
aside too—to hew down the tree of 
idolatry, and to rear in its place the 
tree of life, pure and free, and with 
its branches stretching upwards to 
the sky. At last the story came to 
an end, and sad it is to think how 
many millions of suchlike tales 
have also come to an end, and how 
many lives have been lost in telling 
them! Then followed the usual 
pause, which was at last broken by 
a Brahmin, who, addressing the 
missionary in English, said : 

‘Sir, supposing that, instead of 
preaching this sermon, you had 
been engaged in cutting down this 
Banian tree, and that the handle of 
the axe you had brought from Eng- 
land had given way, what would 
you havedone? You surely would 
not have sent all the way to Eng- 
land for another, but you would 
have cut a fresh haft from the tree 
itself, and so hewed down the tree 


through the medium of one of its 
branches. And so, sir, to cut down 
the tree of idolatry, climb up into 
the tree of Hindoo religion and 
select therefrom a limb which I 
will show you: small and weak it 
may seem indeed, but if you will 
only use it well, it will answer your 
purpose, and slowly and surely the 
tree will fall to the earth.’ 

‘ But,’ urged the missionary, ‘I 
have my way appointed, and can 
use no other. It is not permitted 
that I should use anything but the 
Bible; and how besides can any 
limb of a false religion be turned to 
account in fighting the battle of 
Christ ? In your religion I can see 
no good thing. It is nothing buta 
mass of idolatry combined with 
cruel and debasing superstitions.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the Brahmin, ‘ in 
our Scriptures it is written, “ As the 
bee gathereth honey from all flowers, 
so do the wise gather good from all 
things, and all religions ;” and if you 
will only examine our ancient books 
you will find mingled with the 
chaff, and with masses of monstrous 
rubbish, a pure and holy religious 
belief in which have existed from 
time immemorial truths and senti- 
ments as exalted as any that are to 
be found in any religion in the 
world.’ 

‘Ah! my friend,’ said the mis- 
sionary, ‘1 see you are one of the 
new school we have heard so much 
of lately—the Brahmo Somaj.’ 

‘True, sir, I am ; but though it is 
now heard of more than ever it was 
before, that school has existed in 
India from the remotest times, and 
it was amongst its members that 
the highest religious development 
of the Hindoo found expression. 
They knew of, and believed in, the 
One True God, and thousands of 
years ago they wrote that “ God is 
of infinite power, the Ruler of the 
universe; that God is the gift of 
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charity, the offering, the fire of the 
altar; that by God the sacrifice is 
performed; and that God is to be 
obtained by him who makes God 
alone the object of his works.” ’ 

‘My friend,’ replied the mis- 
sionary, ‘ if what you assert is really 
the case, how is it that the pure 
Theism which the best of your 
ancestors believed was confined to 
them, and did not gradually spread 
through the length and breadth of 
the land ?’ 

‘The answer to that, sir, is ex- 
tremely simple. The minds of 
my ancestors being advanced and 
strengthened by study and reflec- 
tion, felt able to stand alone with- 
out any go-between or barrier 
between them and God. But they 
knew well that, to the uneducated 
and undeveloped mind, the leap 
from man to God direct is too 


great, and that the demand for 
some mediator or inferior deity, 
who is near to man and yet within 
close reach of God, must be sup- 


plied in some way or other. And 
that this was really their view may 
be seen from the following passage 
from one of our ancient books, which 
says: “Those who worship the 
Indivisible, Unmanifested, Omnipre- 
sent, are esteemed the most de- 
voted; but the labour of directing 
thought to an object without mani- 
fest form is great, and with diffi- 
culty attained by mortals, and 
worship is recommended under the 
manifested form.” But, sir, if you 
will only look round the world, you 
will find that no religion can be- 
come popular without some inter- 
mediate personage or deity; and 
hence we see Bhuddha between 
God and the Bhuddhists, Christ 
between God and the Christians, 
Mahomet between God and the 
Mahometans. But to many minds 
one go-between is not sufficient. 
Hence the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, and the homage paid to 
numerous saints. Hence the visits 
to various shrines paid by the Indian 
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Mahometans. Now my ancestors, as 
I said before, plainly recognised this, 
and hence what is called the Brah- 
minical religion, which has lasted so 
long, but which is now perceptibly 
crumbling away before Western 
civilisation and knowledge. And the 
worst of it is, sir, that nothing is 
rising in its place. As for us, the 
higher and educated Hindoos, the 
Brahmo Somaj is sufficient ; but the 
masses are plainly in want of, and 
must have, some religion with a 
mediator or go-between; and it 
would, indeed, be a great and 
mighty work to furnish them with 
some useful creed. As far as I can 
see, they had far better take their 
choice between Bhuddhism and 
Christianity, which are certainly 
the two best religions in the world, 
and which, from their having both 
got on so well, must contain princi- 
ples suitable to the general wants 
of the bulk of the human race. I 
confess that I should consider it a 
matter of indifference which of the 
two they adopted, as they resem- 
ble each other in such an extra- 
ordinary degree; but asno Bhud- 
dhist countries seem willing to pay 
for converting my countrymen, we 
are necessarily thrown back on 
Christianity alone; and if that 
religion were only put before the 
people in a proper form, I see no 
reason why it should not be ulti- 
mately adopted.’ 

Here a slight pause took place. 
The day, however, was advancing, 
and the Brahmin, wishing to depart 
for his midday meal, and being 
apparently tired of the discussion, 
made the customary parting saluta- 
tion. But, before he had left the 
crowd, the missionary said : 

‘My friend, you seem to have 
taken a great deal of interest in 
religious matters, and I should like 
to have another conversation with 
you on the subject.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered the Brahmin, ‘ I 
shall be very happy to call on you, 
but if Ido so, 1am sure you will 
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suffer me to talk with freedom 


about your missions and your re- 
ligion. I confess that I seldom 
like to do so with your countrymen, 
who have seldom enough imagina- 
tion to enter into our position. 
Let me tell you a story which I 
have laid much to heart. A 
friend of mine, when travelling 
in one of the coasting steamers, 
fell into conversation with an 
Englishman regarding religion. 
The Englishman attacked the Hin- 
doo religion without scruple, and 
wondered how people of education 
and intelligence could find any good 
in it. My friend, who, I forgot to 
tell you, is an orthodox Hindoo, 
waited until he had quite done, and 
then commenced to make some 
observations on the Englishman’s 
belief. He naturally began with 
the Old Testament, and pointed out 
that the story of the creation of the 
world certainly eclipsed the most 
monstrous Hindoo legends, and 
that if the charge of indecency 
could be brought against them, 
there were a good many stories in 
the Old Testament of a kind which 
showed that that volume had no 
great pretensions to purity. Turn- 
ing next to the New Testament, and 
alluding to the fact that Christ was 
repeatedly said to be the Son of 
God, he drew some conclusions 
which, though natural enough, I 
will not shock your ears by repeat- 
ing. My friend was then just 
about to point out what seemed to 
him to be some further defects 
in the story of the origin of the 
Christian religion, when the En- 
glishman said, ‘“ You have grossly 
insulted my religion, and I’ll not 
hear another word. I cannot bring 
myself to say what you deserve for 
having spoken thus.” To this my 
friend answered: “Sir, when you 
abused and turned into ridicule the 
whole of my religion, I sat quiet, 
and, whatever I may have felt, 
showed no sign of anger ; but when 
I commence to pick holes in yours, 
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you look as if you would like to 
throw me overboard.”’’ 

The Brahmin then went his way, 
while the missionary, betaking him- 
self to his tent, sat down and medi- 
tated much and wearily on the 
difficulties of the life he had entered 
on. 
On the morning following the 
Brahmin repaired to the tent of the 
missionary, and after the usual salu- 
tations the conversation was com- 
menced by the Indian, who spoke 
thus : 

‘Sir, before we begin to talk 
about the religion that my country- 
men are in want of, I will, if you 
will allow me, give you a short ac- 
count of my life, to let you see 
how it came to pass that I had such 
goed opportunities of making my- 
self acquainted with your mission 
system, and how the interest in reli- 
gion shown by your people gradu- 
ally absorbed so much of my atten- 
tion. My father, who died some 
years ago, was a poor Brahmin who 
gained a scanty subsistence by let- 
ting a few fields which the family 
had held for generations, But 
though poor, he had always a taste 
for learning, and was, compara- 
tively speaking, well versed in those 
Sanskrit books which are usually 
studied by the most advanced of 
my countrymen. His anxiety for 
learning naturally extended itself 
to his family, and as a wealthy re- 
lation who lived in Calcutta offered 
to take me in, I accordingly repaired 
to that city and studied hard at one 
of the missionary schools of the 
Scotch Church. Shortly after this 
I made the acquaintance of a gen- 
tleman you must often have heard of 
—Dr. Ogilvie, who spent more than 
twenty-five years in mission work, 
and who, you may probably have 
heard, preferred to remain in India 
and die at his post, though he had to 
carry out that educational mission- 
ary system against which his life 
was one long protest. The good 
Doctor, I am informed, and I quite 
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believe it, would not go home to 
his country because he would have 
been expected to hold forth on mis- 
sionary platforms, and because he 
felt that he must speak the truth, 
and that truths which condemned 
the whole Indian mission system 
would have been in the last degree 
unpalatable to the Church he repre- 
sented. But however all that may 
be, the good Doctor, I must tell 
you, took a fancy to me, and I took 
an equal fancy tohim. This led to 
my being a frequent visitor at his 
house, and to many conversations 
on mission work and the various 
religions professed in various quar- 
ters of the globe. Of books of 
course he had all those which could 
throw iight on such subjects, and 
these he freely lent me, and I as 
freely devoured their contents. The 
taste I thus acquired for religious 
questions has never since deserted 
me, and hence it is that I have pro- 
bably a better acquaintance with 
mission work than many of the 
missionaries themselves. And, sir, 
I have this advantage over them, 
namely, that being bound to a body 
which has so little of the spirit 
of sectarianism about it, I can look 
on various creeds with a calm and 
unprejudiced eye, and can therefore 
bring my observation to bear quite 
impartially as to the best methods 
of advancing any particular faith. 
The religious condition of my coun- 
trymen, which is more unfortunate 
than that of any civilised or par- 
tially civilised nation in the world, 
has naturally excited my deepest 
interest, and I flatter myself that I 
can give you some hints which will 
materially aid the progress of Chris- 
tianity in India. But, alas! sir, 
how can I hope that any of your 
Church will listen for one moment 
to the thoughts of a deistical 
Brahmin ?’ 
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‘ My friend,’ said the missionary, 
‘as for myself, I love to hear criti- 
cism from whatever quarter it 
comes; nor have I the slightest 
dread of it.’ 

‘Your Church, sir,’ said the 
Brahmin, ‘is fond of likening it- 
self to an army fighting for the 
cause of Christ, and going forth to 
conquer all nations to the end that 
they may be gathered into one fold, 
and worship one God. Now, sup- 
posing we accept this description, 
and, considering your Church in the 
light of an army, regard its opera- 
tions with a calm and unprejudiced 
eye. At the very first glance two 
glaring errors stand prominently 
forth. The first of these is that in 
many instances your people have 
selected the wrong races to com- 
mence with; the second is_ that 
they have pitched upon the worst 
possible places for carrying on the 
operations of their proselytising 
army to a successful issue. And, 
sir, though this must be sufficiently 
apparent to the most ordinary 
observer, it is with satisfaction that 
Iam able to refer you toa book' 
written by one of your mission- 
aries, which is solely taken up with 
exposing the deficiencies of your 
mission system. The fact is that 
everything connected with your 
missions is a blunder, and the only 
successful part of the undertaking 
consists of the skill with which 
such enormous sums are extracted 
from the good people of England. 
But there are very strong indica- 
tions that the people of England 
are opening their eyesto the factthat 
their money is being injudiciously 
expended, and, as regards your 
Scotch missions, I may just point 
to the significant fact that the sub- 
scriptions to the India missions of 
the Established Church have, 
within the last three years, fallen 
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off to the extent of £600 a year. 
The General Assembly profess 
themselves at a loss to account 
for this. It can, according to 
them, “be accounted for only by 
an alarming indifference to the 
cause of Christ, or by a want of 
serious and prayerful considera- 
tion; or by a strange ignorance 
regarding the work; or by mis- 
leading statements made by parti- 
sans or by persons very partially 
informed about it; or, above all, 
by the refusal on the part of the 
Kirk session to substitute subscrip- 
tions, however small, yet regularly 
made, for an annual subscription at 
the church door.” Now, sir, let 
me tell you that none of these sur- 
mises are correct. The plain truth is 
that few Scotch families are without 
some member in India, and thus 
are therefore very well acquainted 
with the fact that the existing edu- 
cational system can never do any 
good in the way of supplying my 
countrymen with a new religion, 
and that the line that has been 
taken, as far as regards our caste 
institutions, at once puts an end 
to all chance of success.’ 

Here the missionary begged to 
interrupt the Brahmin for one 
moment. 

‘My friend,’ said the missionary, 
‘would it not be better to introduce 
a little more order into the discus- 
sion. If you have no objection, I 
should like to examine the following 
points successively. 

‘First of all, 1 should like to 
hear what are the races and places 
against which we ought to march 
our missionary army. 

‘u. I should like to know what 
you think of the way in which the 
societies are managed in England. 

‘tu. I should like to hear in detail 
your reasons against continuing 
our present educational system in 
India. 

‘iv. I should like to hear how, 
in your opinion, Christianity can 
possibly accommodate itself to 
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your caste system, which at present 
seems to stand like an insurmount- 
able wall between you and the 
religion of Christ.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the Brahmin, ‘I 
am much obliged to you for having 
pointed out such a convenient order 
of discussion, and if you ever find 
me straying unwarrantably from 
the point, pray interrupt me with- 
out scruple. To commence, then, 
let me ask what are those races and 
places first deserving of attention. 

‘ And first of all, as to the places. 

‘A person like myself, taking an 
outside view of the matter, would 
be disposed to imagine that the 
principal object in view was to 
rival those religious devotees who 
do penance by bodily torture, or by 
rolling over and over all the way 
from Delhi to Benares. Let us 
commence with Western Africa, 
and see how your missionaries got 
on there. The Scotch Missionary 
Society fitted out an expedition in 
1797, and set to work in the Susoo 
country, but in four years the 
work came to an end. One of the 
missionaries was murdered, and the 
climate all but killed the remain- 
der. Passing over the failure of 
the Glasgow Society in the same 
quarter, let us see how the Church 
Missionary Society fared in the 
same Susoo country, where they 
started a mission early in this 
century. This, like the others, 
came of course to an end, but not 
until thirty men, women, and chil- 
dren had died of disease. The 
Society at home seems certainly to 
have been much cheered at this 
result, and after a delay of “five 
years commenced a fresh course of 
human sacrifices by sending out an 
expedition to Sierra Leone. This. 
expedition started in 1823, and 
twenty-five of the mission perished 
within four or five years. The news 
of these sacrifices seems to have ex- 
cited feelings of jealousy amongst 
the Reformed Churches inGermany, 
and in 1827-28, I find that eight 
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German missionaries were de- 
spatched to this region. Four of 
these died within a few months, 
two fled just in time to save 
their lives, while four others, sent 
to Fort Christianburgh in 1828, all 
died soon after landing. This 
seemed to be so satisfactory that 
three more victims were sent out 
in 1831. Of these two died almost 
immediately, but this loss was sub- 
sequently repaired by two others, 
who perished long before they could 
learn the language of the country. 
As for his sole survivor, I can find 
no account as to what became of 
him, so I conclude he perished like 
the rest. After the Scotch mis- 
sion got tired of Africa, or per- 
haps because no fresh devotees 
would come forward, it betook 
itself to the regions between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, and 
set up in a village called Karass, 
where the inhabitants are all Ma- 
hometans. The country, in this 
instance, was more salubrious, but 
what it wanted in unhealthiness 
was made up by the inaccessibility 
and general unsuitability of the 
situation. Subsequently the So- 
ciety sought out the Tartars of 
Astrakhan, but as little impression 
seems to have been made on them 
as on the Mahometans, and the 
result was that after twenty years 
of incessant labour the whole scheme 
had to be abandoned. In fact, of 
these expeditions nothing whatever 
seems to have remained, except a 
few translations of the Bible. After 
the Scotch mission had abandoned 
this field, the Germans, it may be 
mentioned, took up the task of 
converting the natives, and after 
fourteen years’ hard work were 
dismissed by the authorities. But, 
after all the experience of the past, 
the most inaccessible regions of 
Africa seemed still to be as charm- 
ing as ever, and I feel sure you will 
excuse my reminding you of Bi- 
shop Mackenzie’s twenty thousand 
pound expedition into the heart, as 
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it were, of the unknown land. The 
Bishop, if you remember, started 
with five or six clergymen, one 
physician, one surgeon, and a few 
mechanics and labourers. The Bi- 
shop was duly consecrated at Cape 
Town, and commissioned for the 
tribes dwelling in the neighbourhood 
of the River Shire and Lake Nyassa. 
These devotees—fortunate or unfor- 
tunate, as you may choose to call 
them—struggled into the interior, 
and established themselves in a lo- 
cality where disease and death soon 
overtook them. The Bishop died, so 
did Scudamore and Dickinson, as to 
what became of the others, it is 
hardly worth while to enquire. An- 
other famous attempt is that of 
Captain Allen Gardiner’s expedition 
to Tierra del Fuego, an island which 
lies off Patagonia. After two un- 
successful expeditions to that coun- 
try, he returned to it in 1850, with 
six other devotees. It seems that 
they seldom saw the natives, and 
that when they did see them they 
got out of their way as fast as pos- 
sible. But the usual result soon 
came to their relief. Some died, 
and the rest fled. In 1852 the fri- 
gate Dido visited Spaniard Island, 
and found the body of Capt. Gardi- 
ner lying beside his boat, and that 
of Mr. Maidment in a cave.’ Here 
'the Brahmin paused for one mo- 
ment, and the missionary thereupon 
observed : 

‘My friend, I am afraid I must 
admit that the folly shown by mis- 
sionary societies has indeed been 
great, and I can even add one in- 
stance more extraordinary than any 
you have mentioned. You have 
probably heard of Greenland with 
its scanty blubber-eating population, 
and its dreary leagues of ice and 
snow. Well, for the space of one 
hundred and fifty years many (who 
shall say, indeed, how many?) noble 
Danish men and women spent their 
lives in trying to Christianise the 
people; and after all that work, it 
could only be shown that some 
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one thousand nine hundred nominal 
Christians existed in West Green- 
land in 1852. And when one comes 
to look at the efforts made in Lap- 
land and Labrador, the result is as 
little satisfactory ; and besides, these 
places are the road to nowhere, and 
can never be of any use in enlighten- 
ing the world.’ 

At this remark the Brahmin 
smiled with satisfaction, and said, 
‘Sir, I see very plainly, from what 
you have just said, that we shall 
probably agree on many points—at 
least until we come to discuss the 
attempts of your missionaries in 
India. It is plain that you entirely 
agree with me in the censures I 
have passed on your people for 
starting their missionary forces into 
such remote and inhospitable fields, 
and in thinking also that it would 
be far better to concentrate your 
efforts on certain central points, so 
that the truth should radiate on 
all sides. So much, then, we may 
consider as settled; but there are 
other considerations besides which 
I wish to press upon your attention. 
Hitherto I have alluded only to the 
places you have commenced on ; let 
me now say something as to the 
races of men on whom you have 
wasted so much of your efforts. 

‘You are aware, sir, that the 
tendency shown by certain races to 
die out cannot be disputed. We 
see them melting away and actually 
decaying within the short period of 
a moderate life. 

‘I will remind you, as briefly as 
possible, of the various facts which 
seem to show that your people have 
not only spent their money in the 
wrong regions, considering their 
geographical position, but have spent 
iton races that will certainly die 
out. And amongst the instances 
let me first select a few from North 
America. Look, then, at the sad 


tales told in Dr. Geekie’s interesting 
book—sadder tales, indeed, of mis- 
placed labour than I have ever 
heard of. You will read there how 
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John Eliot, well named “ the Indian 
Evangelist,” toiled for forty-four 
years amongst the Natick Indians, 
and after all his labours what re- 
mains? Simply nothing but their 
Bible, and a few books written in 
their now extinct dialect. In 1797 
only twenty of pure blood existed, 
while in 1836 one wretched wig- 
wam containing three or four people, 
half Indian, half Negro, contained 
the last fragment of the tribe, which 
is now quite extinct. Then look 
at the lives and labours of Mayhew, 
Richard Bourne, John Sargeant, 
and Edward Brainerd. How these 
men toiled, and suffered, and died 
for tribes, many of which have 
entirely disappeared, while others 
are only represented by some 
wretched remnant lingering on in 
some far-off region of the vast con- 
tinent! Itis true that many causes 
—wars, disease, and vice—hastened 
the extinction of the tribes these 
noble men laboured for ; but if you 
will turn to Canada, you will see 
that this wasting away cannot be 
arrested by any influences your 
people can possibly bring to bear. 
“In Canada,” says Dr. Geekie, “for 
the last fifty years, the Indian has 
been treated with paternal kind- 
ness, but the wasting never stops. 

The Government has built 
them houses, furnished them with 
ploughs, supplied them constantly 
with rifles, ammunition, and clo- 
thing, paid their medical atten- 
dants, supported their schools, and 
provided for their religious in- 
struction, setting over them in- 
telligent and high-minded super- 
intendents; but the result is merely 
this, that their extinction goes on 
more slowly than it otherwise 
would.” Many instances are given 
from the same region, and the 
steady decrease of the Indians on 
the St. Clair, who were located on 
a reserve of land which supplied 
every condition that Indian life 
could need, shows that there are 
inherent springs of decay at work, 
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which baffle every effort that can 
be made towards arresting them. 
In the reserve in question, the In- 
dians were no drunkards, they were 
honest in their way; their squaws 
were as virtuous, or rather more so, 
perhaps, than usual; and yet they 
are dying out. The cause of de- 
cline has been attributed to a 
deadening feeling of apathy and 
inferiority, inconsequence of coming 
in contact with superior races. 
This, I admit, may no doubt accele- 
rate the decay, but how can it 
create the causes of decay? and 
how is it that the white man in 
India comes in contact with tribes 
far inferior to the Red Indian and 
the New Zealander, and yet does 
not arrest the natural increase of 
the people? Is it that the Red 
Indian and the New Zealander are 
more sensitive? We must for the 
present admit the existence of cer- 
tain causes which baffle our pene- 
tration, and which bring about the 
decay of some races as certainly as 
the permanence of others. And 
here, sir, let me offer you an apo- 
logy for trying your patience a 
little longer, while I turn your at- 
tention to the people of the Southern 
Seas. 

‘Let me first call your attention 
to New Holland, where the natives 
are anything but stupid. In fact, 
some have asserted them to be both 
quick, penetrating, and clever ; but 
with all this an able observer (Judge 
Therry) said, that “the problem 
has yet to be solved of bringing 
even a single aboriginal within the 
pale of civilisation.”' You may 
eatch them young, take them even 
to England, as was Beneloug, a na- 
tive chief, and yet on the first oppor- 
tunity that occurs away they go to 
a wandering and decaying life. The 
chief alluded to was so far advanced 
as to be invited to the table of the 


governor; but one day he threw off 
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his gentleman’s garb, and, opos- 
sum rug on shoulder, and spear in 
hand, left a comfortable home for 
the bush. How many New Hol- 
landers are left is not exactly 
known, but the Tasmanian blacks 
are almost, if not entirely, gone. 
In New South Wales and Vic- 
toria but a mere handful remains, 
and in other parts of Australia they 
are everywhere diminishing, and in 
two or three generations will pro- 
bably be extinct. And if you cross 
over to New Zealand, you will find 
the same thing going on; and here 
the case is so extraordinary, as to 
be worth some more detailed notice. 
The New Hollander, and many of 
those tribes who are now fast 
withering away, are weak and feeble 
people, and wholly wanting in 
energy and vigour. To this might 
be attributed in part their deca- 
dence. But what are we to say 
of the Maori? Heis the noblest of 
savages, not equalled by the best of 
the Red Indians. He excels alike in 
size, strength, and courage, while his 
intellect has been pronounced to be 
both acute and vigorous, Wars, 
indeed, he has had with the white 
man, but the loss of life in battle 
was a mere trifle. There are no 
adequate causes to account for his 
rapid decline, and yet, counting from 
1848, the Maoris have decreased 
from about 100,000 to 38,500, or, 
in other words, 61 per cent. of the 
people have vanished in twenty 
years. No one, too, knows the 
approaching end more surely than 
the Maori himself. At a grand 
conference held in 1868, Mr. Parris, 
civil commissioner at Taranaki, ex- 
pressed the pleasure he felt at 
finding they had all come so peace- 
fully together. Sad and hopeless 
was the answer, and it was shortly 
this: “You have our land, the 
white man is surely winning our 
land from us; and when the time 


1 Vide Dr. Geekie’s work, p. 23. 
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comes that the country is fully 
peopled, and men must needs go 
forth again, as the Pakehas have 
already done from their England, 
there will be no Maoris to go forth, 
for all shall have disappeared.” 
And what, sir, let me ask you, is 
the use of carrying your religion 
to a people like this ? for even if you 
do convert them, they, instead of 
breeding more Christians to swell 
the numbers and add to the influ- 
ence of the faith, will simply expire, 
religion and all. But, indepen- 
dently of this consideration, what 
have been the results of your prose- 
lytising efforts amongst the New 
Zealanders? You plastered them 
all over with your Christianity, or 
such Christianity as they were 
capable of, and we are told, on 
the authority of one of your own 
missionaries, that ‘nowhere else, 
amongst savage races, has Chris- 
tianity been more fully declared or 
more fully accepted.” But, as a 
Christian, the Maori has been a 
complete failure in every respect, 
and he has now in a great measure 
thrown aside the nominal hold that 
Christianity had on him, and pre- 
fers before it a debasing supersti- 
tion. Let me now, sir, pass on to 
remark, as briefly as possible, on 
some more of your many mis- 
sions to the islands of the Sou- 
thern Seas. Let us glance at the 
New Hebrides group. The climate 
there is described as debilitating to 
Europeans, and even the natives 
are much subject to fever and ague ; 
and there, as one of the missionaries 
says, the curse of Babel seems to 
have fallen heavily on the group, 
and on each of the six islands on 
which your people are labouring, a 
separate translation of the Scrip- 
tures is needed. And for what is 
all this labour? Alas! sir, it is 
labour in vain, and we have the 
usual tale of the people dying out. 
When, too, we turn to the Loyalty 
Island, we have the same weary 
story—a great deal done, but no 
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hope of any permanent good arising 
from the laborious efforts of the 
missionaries. And then, sir, look 
at your Feejean Christianity. The 
Wesleyans are labouring hard in 
this group of islands, and in 1868 
had no less than twelve European 
and forty-five native missionaries at 
work, to say nothing of a large body 
of catechists, class-leaders, and local 
preachers. Some good has, I freely 
admit, been effected ; the revolting 
custom of cannibalism has been 
abandoned, so have human sacri- 
fices, and a disinterested witness 
who attended the native services 
was deeply impressed with the ex- 
tent to which Divine truth had 
taken hold of the people. But the 
reports of the missionaries them- 
selves are far from encouraging, 
and tell us that the people are well 
contented with merely the outward 
form of Christianity. Then we 
come to the usual tale of decay, and 
all men agree that the Feejeans are 
rapidly disappearing. One of the 
Wesleyan missionaries, speaking of 
the island of Botumah, says: “ It 
will be a cause of sorrow to all who 
take an interest in this island to 
know that the population, already 
under three thousand, is still steadily 
on the decrease.” The Hervey 
Islands, Tahiti and the Friendly Is- 
lands, the Sandwich and Marquesas, 
all tell the tale of the rapid extinc- 
tion of the Polynesian races. Samoa 
alone shows a small increase, and Dr. 
Turner gives it as his opinion, in 
which Mr. Nesbit, another mission- 
ary of long experience, agrees, that 
the people there, “if left alone and 
not colonised, would, under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, multiply and be 
permanent.” But they are being 
colonised, and I fear that their fate 
must surely be like that of the rest. 
Now, sir, let me ask what you have 
to say to all this. Let me again 
remind you that you have repeatedly 
likened your Church to an army 
fighting for the cause of Christ. 
How, then, do these missionary ex- 
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peditions to remote islands and 
expiring races advance His cause ? 
If your army were one for earthly 
purposes, and launched its forces 
amidst disease and death for the 
purpose of conquering scanty and 
worthless races, what would its 
leaders deserve ? What would those 
who sent it forth? These, sir, are 
questions worth pondering.’ 

‘My friend,’ answered the mis- 
sionary, ‘they are indeed worth 
pondering, and the only thing that 
can be said in palliation of these 
abortive proselytising efforts is that 
our people have interpreted the 
command to preach the Gospel to 
all nations into a command to preach 
to all nations at once, instead of 
following as closely as possible the 
plans that were pursued in the 
earliest days of the Church.’ 

‘That, sir,’ answered the Brah- 
min, ‘is just the point I was work- 
ing up to, with the view of asking 
you why your people thought fit to 
depart from those plans which were 
adopted by the Apostles and those 
who came immediately after them. 
Look at the geographical position 
of the Founder of your religion. 
There is no spot in the whole 
world that could have been more 
admirably chosen with the view of 
spreading a religion over the Asiatic 
and European continent, and thence 
over the whole world. The plan 
adopted is evidently the natural one 
of radiation from the most civilised 


centres. Paul and the Apostles did 


notscatterthemselves aboutamongst 
remote islands and decaying races. 
We find Paul, for instance, in Jeru- 
salem and in Asia Minor, and after 
that we do not find him setting off 
for the Caucasian wilds or the 
deserts of Arabia, but he betook 
himself to Greece, and made the 
best use of his time and abilities in 
such places as Corinth, Thessalonica, 
and Athens. At last we find him 
at Rome, preaching in the very 
centre of European life. And so it 
was with the other Apostles. We 
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do not find a single instance of their 
skipping over permanent nations, 
and civilised or partially civilised 
races, to carry the Word of God 
to decaying and barbarous tribes. 
Your Christianity never got as far 
as Britain till the second century, 
and some of the northern European 
nations did not receive the religion 
of Christ until the ninth. We find 
it thus working forward from one 
country to the next beyond in a na- 
tural order ofsuccession. Now, I have 
often talked to your missionaries 
about all this. Some have yielded 
to the force of my reasoning, but 
others are obstinate, and when I 
urge that missions should be re- 
moved from the Polynesian, and 
planted more thickly amongst the 
Indo-Aryans and Chinese peoples, 
tell me that the soul of a Feejean 
is just as much worthy of care, 
and is of just as much consequence 
in the sight of God, as the soul of 
the most learned Brahmin in India. 
When I assent to this they then 
say, “ Then there is an end of the 
argument.” But, sir, because I 
admit that the soul of a Feejean is 
of as much consequence to its pos- 
sessor and to God as my soul can 
ever be, the argument is by no 
means ended. Those who urge 
that the soul of a Feejean is of as 
much importance as the soul of a 
Brahmin must also admit that the 
soul of a Brahmin is of as much 
consequence as the soul of a Fee- 
jean. That being granted, and it 
being also granted that you cannot 
afford to carry your religion effec- 
tually to both at once, you, have then 
only to enquire into the geographical 
position and the permanence of 
type of the Polynesian and Indo- 
Aryan races. If you find that the 
Feejean is one of a race that is 
rapidly disappearing, and that his 
geographical position is such that 
he can never be an effective agent 
for the propagation of your faith— 
if, sir, these points are proved, as 
they clearly have been, and if it can 
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also be shown that your Brahmin 
occupies an admirable geographical 
position, and is of a race which is 
undoubtedly permanent and in- 
creasing, how can there be any 
doubt as to giving him the prefer- 
ence? Look for one moment at 
the map of Asia, and observe the 
situation of India. It touches 
Burmah on the east, and Thibet 
on the north, while Afghanistan 
and Persia lie to the north and 
north-west. If, then, fyou car- 
ried your religious war effectively 
throughout India, can there be any 
doubt that you would thus have 
turned the key of the position in 
Asia ? ’ 

‘My friend,’ observed the mis- 
sionary, ‘whatever may be the 
opinions of my countrymen in 
general, I for one freely admit the 
cogency of your reasoning both as 
regards the places and races that 
should have the preference, and it 
requires but a very small exercise 
of common sense to see that we 
should advance regularly from the 
most central situation of the world 
to its extremities, and, commencing 
with the most permanent types of 
mankind, advance gradually to- 
wards Christianising those who are 
doomed to extinction. These points, 
then, we may consider as settled, 
and I think we may now advance to 
a consideration of the second point 
Ishould like to hear your opinion on 
—I mean the machinery used in 
working our missionary army. This 
machinery appears to us, no doubt, 
to be satisfactory enough; but the 
results hitherto arrived at seem to 
show that we should anxiously look 
for criticism from people like your- 
self, in order that our system may 
be surveyed from every point of 
view, and I shall therefore be glad 
to listen to all your views on this 
branch of the subject.’ 

Hereupon the Brahmin spoke as 
follows : 

‘Sir, what I have now to say to 
you has often been a subject of dis- 
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cussion amongst my people, who, 
the more they consider the matter, 
are the more surprised that a nation 
so practicalin business, and so skilled 
in the matters of trade, should ex- 
hibit such feebleness in the manage- 
ment of missionary affairs. What- 
ever it may seem to you, it certainly 
seems the height of madness that 
people who are advocating the cause 
of Christ should come here ready 
to fly at one another’s throats, and 
each one endeavouring to persuade 
us that he only holds the right 
method of interpreting Christianity. 
The Roman Catholic missionary 
tells me that he alone holds the keys 
of Heaven ; that his faith came down 
in one uninterrupted line of Aposto- 
lic succession, and that all other pro- 
fessors of Christianity are but false 
prophets. While, however, the mind 
is pondering on the advantages of 
sucha belief, presently there comes a 
man who is also engaged in spread- 
ing the religion of Christ. This 
man calls himself Protestant, and, 
as far as I can understand matters, 


che seems to bear the same relation 


to Roman Catholicity that Bhud- 
dhism bears to Brahminism. When I 
tell him of the comfortable interpre- 
tation of Christianity which I have 
just heard of, he tells me of the 
gorgeous idolatry of Rome, and 
how, in the course of time, it was 
superimposed on the noble and 
simple teaching of Christ. He 
speaks to me of the aims of an am- 
bitious priesthood, and of a Church 
whose history tells many a tale of 
bioody persecutions and shameless 
impositions. He tells me how the 
human mind at length revolted, 
and, shaking off the chains that 
had fettered the best of European 
peoples, proclaimed its freedom 
from those degrading superstitions 
which are so admirably adapted for 
serving the selfish ends of those 
who, in the name of Christ, had 
endeavoured to maintain a lasting 
supremacy. I listen to all this, 
and to me there seems to be nothing 
3D2 
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strange or unintelligible in the 
matter; for I can go back many a 
century ago when exactly the same 
“thing took placein India. In these 
far-off ages I can see, and, it seems 
to me, even hear, the pure hymns of 
the most ancient Vedic days ; and I 
can also see the subtlety of the 
priests gradually building up an 
enslaving religious system. I can 
see them adding stone to stone, 
adding religious duty to religious 
duty, and exalting their order as 
the sole interpreters between man 
and his God. I can see them 
weaving the web closer and closer 
with an ingenuity far exceeding 
that of the most acute doctors of 
the Romish Church. I can see 
them giving a religious sanction, 
and claiming a direct heavenly 
ordinance for law, for manners, and 
for customs, till they had wound 
every part of life so closely together 
that religious and social duties 
hecame synonymous terms. But, 
gir, they went too far, and, as in 


Hurope, the day came when the 
Igst hair broke the back of the 


camel. Then arose that revolt of 
the mind which took the shape, and 
called itself by the name of Bhud- 
dhism. That, sir, was our Indian 
Reformation, when the pretensions 
of an ambitious priesthood were 
scattered to the winds, and the 
mind for many centuries afterwards 
shook off the deadly poison of a 
superstition which falsely claimed 
to come direct from God. And so, 
looking back on our Churches, and 
our Reformation, I can see nothing 
unnatural, or I should rather say 
that I could have anticipated with 
certainty, that something of the 
kind must have come to pass in the 
history of Christianity. But, though 
these things are plain and intelligi- 
ble to me, they are not so to the 
masses of my ignorant countrymen. 
With them, sir, the trumpet of 
Christ must give forth no uncertain 
sound, and if you ever hope for 
one gleam of success in India, you 
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Christians must either settle your 
differences at home, or draw lots 
for possession of the field.’ 

‘Alas! my friend,’ replied the 
missionary, ‘would that it were 
possible to do the first, or that even 
such a sensible plan as that of 
dividing the field between the va- 
rious proselytising sects, so that 
none might clash with each other 
—would even that that were pos- 
sible! But neither of your sugges- 
tions can ever come to pass. The 
Roman Catholics and Protestants 
would never yield one inch of 
ground; nor amongst the Protes- 
tants themselves is it likely that 
Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Baptists, 
and the numerous subdivisions of 
Protestantism would forego the 
attempt to reproduce and extend 
the paltry differences that exist be- 
tween them.’ 

‘ Sir,’ answered the Brahmin, ‘ if 
that be indeed the case you must 
give up all hopes of making any 
progress in India until the day 
arrives (and it is far from impro- 
bable that it may not be so very far 
distant) when the people seek out 
Christianity for themselves, and 
adopt whatever form of it is most 
suited to their social condition ; for 
how can you expect the people to 
make up their minds about your 
religion while such differences of 
Opinion exist amongst the numer- 
ous sects of Christians? But 
there is no use in my saying more 
on this head, and it will be more 
to the purpose if I remark briefly 
on another grand defect which 
stands out so glaringly when one 
comes to examine your Protestant 
mission system. I allude to the 
class of persons who call them- 
selves the managers of missionary 
societies, and to the fact of such 
societies being allowed to exist at 
all. They are amenable to no ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction; they are 
unheard of in your Scriptures; and 
yet they actually perform duties, 
and exercise powers, which should 
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be entrusted to the ablest heads of 
the Church. In fact, as far as I 
can understand matters, any num- 
ber of people in England may meet 
together, and send out aclergyman, 
if one can be found to go, to any part 
of the world. Now, sir, this is all 
wrong, and mainly because your 
managers of missionary societies 
are men of small brains and quite 
unfit to be entrusted with the charge 
of money to be spent in prosely- 
tising purposes. You know very 
well, sir, that the majority, or I 
may even say all but a very small 
minority of my countrymen look 
upon the English as a set of 
beings whose principles of action 
it is impossible to discover. Hence, 
the curiosity evinced as regards 
you, and that minuteness of obser- 
vation that is brought to bear on 
Englishmen in general; since no 
one is able to forecast what you are 
going to do next. And that ex- 
traordinary eccentricity of action 
which characterises you as indi- 
viduals seems to pursue you in every 
walk of Indian life and every branch 
of Indian affairs. Without asking 
the road from any man, you pursue 
your own eccentric course without 
reference to any principle of action 
we can possibly discover, and rush 
on regardless of consequences, accu- 
mulating debt upon debt and respon- 
sibility upon responsibility, shutting 
your eyes resolutely to the dangers 
that surround you, and building up 
laws and departments as rotten as 
your public buildings and barracks. 
Itwould indeed have been extraordi- 
nary if your missionary efforts had 
formed an exception to the general 
rule. But from any and every point 
of view they have eclipsed all the 
other attempts of your countrymen 
in the matter of Indian govern- 
ment, and such a method of start- 
ing a new religion was probably 
never heard of. How, let me ask 
you, was the religion which has the 
greatest number of adherents in the 
world—how was the religion of 
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Bhuddha started? How was your 
own religion taught? Did Bhuddha 
and his disciples set up schools, and 
teach what your people call the 
three R’s? Did Christ and His 
disciples do anything of the sort? 
Did the Apostles or those who came 
after them? Did any people but 
yourselves ever start the insane idea 
of setting up ordinary schools with 
the view of inculcating the doc- 
trines of their religion? Have any 
people, by way of spreading a living 
faith, ever commenced by sinking 
thenoble character of the missionary 
in the humdrum work of the school- 
room ?’ 

‘ My friend,’ said the missionary, 
‘you grow warm, and, you will 
excuse me hinting, somewhat un- 
duly so. Not that I have any wish 
to check your freedom of speech, 
but I should like to remind you that 
a quiet and patient discussion is far 
more likely to lead to a profitable 
result; and if you will only wait a 
moment, I think I can show you 
that there was some method in the 
madness of my people when they 
set up these schools you deride so 
bitterly. Our missionaries, when 
they came to India, very soon found 
that, from the want of education, it 
was impossible to form a body of 
native pastors, and the object they 
had in view when they created edu- 
cational establishments was to pro- 
vide a supply of native ministers to 
aid them in preaching and declaring 
the Word of God.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered the Brahmin, ‘I 
am perfectly aware of the original 
object of these schools, and I do not 
doubt that the primary object of the 
system was, if not a very wise one, 
at least fairly excusable; but you 
surely must know that this scho- 
lastic experiment has had a long, 
full, and fair trial, and that it has 
broken down in every respect; for 
it has as entirely failed to produce 
native missionaries as it has failed 
to produce converts. And as a 
proof that it has done so you have 
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only to look at the results of Dr. 
Duff's missionary schools. He was, 
and is still, I believe, a man of 
vigour and fair ability, and was 
aided by a staff of missionaries who 
have been pronounced to be men of 
parts and learning. Connected with 
his school system there were, some 
years ago, no less than 51 Christian 
agents, including 4 ordained Euro- 
pean missionaries; and the average 
attendance of scholars was upwards 
of 3,000. Then there were z native 
evangelists, as they are described in 
Dr. Norman Macleod’s “ Address 
on India Missions,” and 5 agents 
engaged in itinerary preaching. Dr. 
Duff worked away at the head of 
this system for upwards of thirty 
years, and yet since the commence- 
ment of the mission only 206 con- 
verts have been made; and as for 
ordained native missionaries, only 3 
had been contributed by the insti- 
tution at the time Dr. Macleod 
wrote. The primary object of these 
schools has thus been a complete 
failure, and as to the secondary ob- 
ject—the production of converts 
—the result seems anything but 
satisfactory. Dr. Ogilvie, 1 may 
add, spent fifteen consecutive years 
without making a single convert, 
and others have spent much 
longer periods without advancing 
their religion by the conversion 
of a single person. But, sir, these 
schools actually stand in the way 
of conversions, and far more con- 
verts are made amongst those 
who have been educated at the 
Government colleges. Nor have we 
very far to go for an explanation of 
this. Before I went to a missionary 
school I was particularly cautioned 
against Christianity as a system 
that would end in making me an 
outcast if I imbibed any of the 
forms of it ss taught by the mis- 
sionaries. Then I was filled with 
nauseous doses of Bible reading and 
Scripture exposition, which I used 
to swallow with the best possible 
grace in order that the missionary 
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might take an interest in me, and so 
take more care of my secular edu- 
cation. Now, the natural result of 
all this is that the mind is pre- 
judiced against Christianity, and 
hence Iam not at all surprised to 
find that more conversions are made 
from those educated at the Govern- 
ment schools, as their minds come 
to the subject quite fresh and un- 
prejudiced. But, sir, I need not 
trouble you with further proofs on 
this head, for the whole missionary 
work in India shows that schools do 
not lead to conversions, and, as it is 
equally plain that the Government 
schools provide a sufficient number 
of educated men to Christianise all 
India, it follows that the sooner the 
missionary school-houses are sold off 
the better. If, however, the good 
people of England still wish to pay 
for our education, I can see no reason 
why we should not take the money 
and be thankful, as it just saves us 
so much taxation ; but if they will 
take my advice, they will leave out 
all the Scripture reading and expo- 
sition, as it only bores the pupils, 
and, as I said before, makes Chris- 
tian doctrines more distasteful than 
they would otherwise be.’ 

* My friend,’ said the missionary, 
‘I confess that I have often had 
some doubts about the advantages 
of our school system, and a consider- 
able number of those in England 
who take an interest in missions are 
beginning to think that it is a mis- 
take. This feeling is daily growing 
stronger, and the facts you have 
just brought forward will no doubt 
have some influence on the matter. 
In any case, I think that every mis- 
sionary society should set to work 
and enquire whether it is true, as 
you assert, that schools, so far from 
advancing have a tendency to re- 
tard the spread of Christianity. 
But, my friend, time is wearing on, 
and I have many miles to travel 
before nightfall; so, if you have no 
objection, I should like to hear now 
whether, in your opinion, Chris- 
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tianity can ever be made to fit in 
with your caste customs. You know 
that we have decided that it cannot, 
and hence that tremendous wall 
which seems destined to remain an 
impassable barrier between your 
people and the religion of Christ.’ 

‘Sir,’ continued the Brahmin, 
‘your people in India are fond of 
nothing so much as making diffi- 
culties, and then setting to work 
to solve them. Caste, it is per- 
fectly true, does stand as an im- 
passable barrier between us and 
Christianity. But who, let me 
ask you, made it a barrier ? Would 
Christ and His disciples have made 
it a barrier? Did Schwartz and 
the ablest German missionaries 
make it a barrier? Did the great 
and good Bishop Heber? Did 
the railway companies make it 
into a barrier between them and the 
system of travelling they wished 
to introduce P’ 

‘My friend,’ observed the mis- 
sionary, ‘what can the railway 
companies have to do with our pre- 
sent subject ?’ 

‘Well, sir, they have just this 
much to do with it, namely—that 
they have set you an example, and 
proved how much may be done by 
letting things alone, and leaving 
them to settle themselves. When 
railways were first started, every- 
one said that they would never 
answer, because caste prejudice 
would prevent the people from 
travelling together. How is it 
possible, it was often asked, that 
a Brahmin who would be defiled 
by coming within arm’s length of 
a Pariah, and who shouts when 
he turns a corner in order that 
certain inferior castes may get 
out of the way—how could such a 
man ever consent to rub shoulders 
in a railway carriage with the 
humblest castes in India? And, 
sir, had the railway companies 
posted a notice outside the stations 
to say that they could not tolerate 
any distinctions of caste, and that 
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Brahmins, sweepers and Pariahs, if 
they paid the same fare, would be 
put into the same carriage, every 
man would have roused himself 
up and asked himself whether 
an attack was not intended on 
our social institutions. But the 
companies wisely ignored the whole 
subject, and as nothing was said 
about it people quietly put their 
caste in their pocket. And thus 
this impregnable and (to yon) 
immovable institution proved it- 
self to be as elastic as most 
institutions usually are when the 
time ‘has arrived for their modi- 
fication. To us Hindoos it is half 
amusing, and yet half annoying, 
to hear and read of the twaddle 
that is talked about this universal 
bugbear—this cast-iron institution 
which nothing can either alter or 
overcome, while all the time it is 
daily altering and accommodating 
itself to the varying conditions of 
Indian life.’ 

‘My friend,’ replied the mis- 
sionary, ‘This may be all very 
true, but the reason my people 
refuse to baptise anyone until he has 
renounced all these practices which 
make up what we call caste, is that 
caste is part of your religion, and 
is held to be of Divine origin, just 
as much as are the Hindoo Scrip- 
tures. This was the view taken by 
Bishop Wilson, and hence he said 
that, before a Hindoo could become 
a Christian he must abandon every 
particular which marked him as 
being in any way different from a 
European follower of Christ, and 
this too even as regards peculiari- 
ties of food or dress.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the Brahmin, ‘ what 
reason can there be in this? If 
you converted a Jew in England, 
would you ask him if he was 
ready to prove his sincerity by 
eating a dish of pork? Would 

ou ask him to partake of food 
cooked by the lowest Pariahs of 
London? If he happened to be a 
teetotaler, would you ask him to 
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express his readiness to partake of 
any form of alcohol ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ observed the 
missionary, ‘but we wish to alter 
your social customs because the 
spirit of them seems to be so 
entirely hostile to our idea of what 
Christianity ought to be, and 
especially because, as I said before, 
it is part of your idolatrous reli- 
gion.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered the Brahmin, 
‘if believing in Hindoo idolatry 
and believing in caste were ex- 
changeable terms, you would, no 
doubt, be perfectly justified in taking 
up the line you have adopted; but 
it can easily be shown that the 
view of caste entertained by your 
missionaries is entirely erroneous. 
And in order that I may convince 
you, through the medium of one who 
is at once learned and unprejudiced, 
I will quote Max Miiller. That 
eminent scholar has shown you as 
clearly as possible how caste was 
first of all ethnological, or how, 
in other words, it was simply a 
race distinction between my Aryan 
ancestors, and the original tribes 
they found in possession of India. 
He then shows how naturally politi- 
cal caste arose, and how a military 
nobility and a priestly hierarchy 
split off from the great body of 
citizens. And, lastly, he shows 
how professional caste arose as 
society advanced—how various 
trades and professions became 
more influential and respectable 
than others, and how a state of 
things arose which resulted in what 
were called in Europe guilds and 
corporations, but which we talk of 
as this trading caste or that.' To 
a mind like Max Miiller’s there is 
nothing strange, nothing irregular 
in our social state; and the last 
thing that would occur to him would 
be to imagine that the whole system 
of caste was imposed on the people 
by the imperious willof an idolatrous 
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priesthood as part and parcel of 
their religion. He distinctly tells 
you that “Caste, in the modern 
sense of the word, is no religious 
institution, and that it has no 
authority in the sacred writings 
of the Brahmins.” I must, how- 
ever, admit that another Sans- 
krit Professor, of at least equal 
learning, has adopted a different 
view. He is of opinion that, 
though caste had no sort of reli- 
gious sanction in the most ancient 
Vedic days, still, in consequence 
of an ingenious priesthood having 
twined up the whole Hindoo social 
life into their religious system, it 
may be almost said that believing in 
caste and believing in the Hindoo 
religion are exchangeable terms. 
He, of course, holds that the actual 
Hindoo religion consists of the 
most ancient Hindoo Scriptures, 
plus all that the ingenuity of the 
Brahmins has piled on the top 
of it. I confess, sir; that I cannot 
adopt this view, and it seems’ very 
like saying that before your Reform- 
ation the true Christian religion 
consisted of the Bible, plus all the 
absurdities] piled on the top of it 
by the"priests of Rome. But, sir, 
however, all that may be, the Pro- 
fessor alluded to admits that, 
though caste is a part of the 
Hindoo religion, it has not there- 
fore anything to do with Hindoo 
idolatry, nor is it mixed up with any 
sectarian form of worship ; and he 
says very truly, that it is not neces- 
sarily so, because Hindoo religion 
includes believers of all kinds, from 
pure theists to the grossest idolaters. 
There is, however, another, and 
a far more practical question to be 
asked, and itis this: Do the people, 
as a matter of fact, believe that 
caste customs have anything to 
do with religion or its observances ? 
That, sir, is really the key of the 
position ; and I think we need not 
have the slightest hesitation in 
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saying that the masses of the people 
—the agricultural classes—follow 
caste customs without thinking 
them to be in any way religious, or 
indeed going to the trouble of form- 
ing any opinion at all regarding 
them. Now, as far as I know, none 
of your people have thought of 
asking that very practical question, 
but have referred, as evidence of the 
feelings and notions of the Indians, 
to books written centuries ago, by 
those who were most interested in 
carrying caste to the greatest pos- 
sible length.’ 

‘My friend,’ observed the mis- 
sionary, ‘there certainly seems to 
be a good deal in what you say ; and 
I confess that I am partly inclined 
to adopt your view of the matter, 
and to consider that we should 
rather form our opinions as regards 
the nature of caste from the actual 
belief of the people, than from those 
written statements we have hitherto 
relied on. But even if we admit 
that caste has nothing to do with 
your idolatrous religion, and that it 
is purely a social institution, I can- 
not see how we as Christians could 
else baptise one who adheres to a 
system so contrary to the whole 
spirit of Christianity, to a system 
so haughtily exclusive, that there 
is no chance of one of the lower 
classes, whatever his merits may 
be, raising himself in the social 
scale.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the Brahmin, ‘I 
freely admit that there are barriers 
of caste, and a number of trouble- 
some restrictions connected with it, 
that I should like to see set aside ; 
but it is simply not true to say that 
aman of wealth and talent is not 
practically raised in the social scale. 
But I do not think we need spend 
much time in enquiring whether 
our social restrictions are or are not 


compatible with your ideal of Chris- 


tianity. Can there be no Chris- 
tianity short of a certain social con- 
dition? Why, sir, by your own 
showing you would have us believe 
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that Christianity is as inelastic and 
unvarying as you imagine our caste 
institutions to be. But when we 
look into the history of Christianity 
in Europe we shall find that nothing 
has varied so much. Even now is it 
the same thing in France, England, 
and in Germany? When, however, 
we come to look a good man 

centuries back, we find that Chris- 
tianity coexisted with a system of 
castes quite as strongly marked as 
ours ever were; and if you will 
only glance at the history of the 
nobles, citizens, and serfs, you will 
see that Christianity has stretched 
itself to the very condition of 
society which you now tell us is 
entirely incompatible with the reli- 
gion of Christ. But this is far from 
being the only instance of the 
elastic nature of Christianity. Can 
anything imaginable be more hostile 
to its spirit than slavery? And 
yet we nowhere find Christ and 
His disciples saying that slavery 
is incompatible with Christianity. 
So far from refusing to baptise a 
man who kept slaves, we find one of 
the Apostles sending back a slave 
to hismaster. In no instance in the 
world till we come to India do we 
find the religion of Christ preached 
as something that is meant to tear 
the whole fabric of society to pieces, 
and when you proclaim your com- 
munistic doctrine here—when you 
say that our social distinctions and 
customs must be summarily re- 
jected, you have preached a 
Socialism that we do not want, and 
will never listen to. You your- 
selves, in coming here, and levelling 
attacks on our institutions, are the 
greatest enemies of your religion. 
And not only do you injure the 
prospects of your religion, but you 
raise an active prejudice against 
your race by causing us to think 
that they are bitterly hostile to 
caste, and will do everything pos- 
sible to break it down. The fact 
is, sir, that you should preach your 
religion, and leave our customs 
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alone, trusting to what has been 
happily called the solvent power of 
Christianity for doing away by de- 
grees with whatever may be hostile 
to its spirit. And you should ex- 
tend to us that right of private 
judgment which you yourselves 
would enjoy, and leave our con- 
sciences to decide as to what parts 
of our customs should be retained 
or abandoned.’ 

‘My friend,’ replied the mis- 
sionary, ‘there certainly seems to 
be a good deal of common sense in 
your view of the matter; and I 
shall be sure to think much of all 
you have said, and will besides send 
an account of our conversation to 
our people at home. Before part- 
ing with you, however, I should 
like to hear how you would set to 
work if you wanted to spread the 
religion of Christ amongst the 
masses of your ignorant country- 
men.’ 

‘In the first place,’ replied the 
Brahmin, ‘I would do what I sug- 
gested you should do at the begin- 
ning of our yesterday’s conversa- 
tion, viz. climb up into the tree of 
Hindoo religion, and cut therefrom 
a limb to hew down the idolatry of 
the people. In other words, I would 
compile a book of extracts from the 
best of our ancient writings, which 
inculcate the worship of the One 
True, Omnipotent God, the Creator 
of the world, and amongst these 
extracts would of course be given 
examples of the purest prayers of 
the ancient Vedic days. I would 
then, were I a missionary, take up 
my abode in a large village in one of 
the rural districts, and resolve never 
to marry, but to lay out myself for 
living amongst the people as one of 
themselves; eating of their fare ; 
sleeping in their houses when occa- 
sion arose, and attending of course 
to the poor and sick. Iwonld then 
take my Bible in one hand, and my 
book of the best form of Hindoo 
religion in the other. Ifthe people 
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would not listen to the Bible (a 
thing they would soon tire of, if my 
experience is good for anything) 
I would then preach to them about 
their own religion, show them what 
the best of their ancestors really be- 
lieved, and urge them to follow their 
example. This I am confident 
would effectually lay the axe to the 
root of the tree of idolatry, and in the 
course of time the people would gra- 
dually rise to the worship of the One 
True God, or in other words, to a 
pure Theism. At this point, however, 
they would never stop, because all 
our experience of human nature 
shows that a pure Theism can never 
satisfy the religious wants of man- 
kind as at present constituted. Then 
would the people come to you, and 
spontaneously seek out the admir- 
able religion of Christ. This I would 
preach in its purest, simplest, and 
above all in its widest form; and so 
far from saying anything against, 
I would preach the universal tole- 
ration of all customs which did not 
involve idol worship ; and thus, sir, 
I think you might easily introluce 
your Christianity, and when it was 
once introduced, you might leave it 
alone to break down the barriers of 
caste, and act gradually on society, 
just as it has acted in Europe for 
the last eighteen centuries.’ 

‘My friend,’ observed the mis- 
sionary, ‘your scheme seems cer- 
tainly a practical one ; but it is far 
too much in advanee of the age to 
be adopted by my people who, I 
feel sure, will teach away in their 
schools and denounce your caste 
customs till the subscribers are 
tired out, and the missions die a 
natural death. But, my friend, 
the sun is fast going down, and 
unless I start without delay I shall 
be benighted.’ Saying thus, and 
shaking the Brahmin heartily by 
the hand, the missionary mounted 
his pony, and set out on his way to 
the next halting place. 

R. H. E. 
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THE TRIAL OF MARY STUART, SOMETIME QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. 


Epitep sy SHIRLEY. 


PART II. 


N the re-opening of the Court, 
the Solicitor-General continued 
his speech for the defence. 


Gentlemen, in constructing the 
picture of Mary Stuart which I 
have presented to you, I have 
availed myself of every legitimate 
source of information. But he 
who would arrive at tolerably safe 
conclusions about this remarkable 
career, is called upon to appraise, 
with critical exactness and vigi- 
lance, an immense mass of docu- 


mentary evidence. A good deal 


of that evidence is sufficiently 
reliable to be accepted without 
qualification by the cautious his- 
torian: a good deal of it can be 
accepted only after it has been 


sifted and winnowed and attested 
by independent authority: a good 
deal of it must be laid aside as 
unauthentic and worthless. I in- 
clude in the first class whatever 
evidence, from neutral sources, is 
extant: I include in the second the 
letters and despatches and histories 
which were prepared, by the enemies 
of the Queen, for the information of 
the English Government, for their 
own vindication, or for other pur- 
poses: the third includes the depo- 
sitions of Nicolas Hubert (French 
Paris), and the series of documents 
known as the Casket Letters. 

In dealing with the second class, 
I have endeavoured to proceed 
upon the ordinary principles which 
guide the critical interpreter of his- 
torical records, The source is to a 
certain extent tainted, and there- 
fore, except when the witness re- 
cords what he himself observed, or 
where the hearsay which he reports 
is otherwise corroborated, his nar- 


rative is to be received with critical 
watchfulness. For instance, in a 
letter from Randolph to Cecil, dated 
February 7, 1566, the writer says 
that Mary had signed the Catholic 
League. But on February 14, Bed- 
ford informs the English minister 
that she had not done so. In Ran- 
dolph’s letter it is stated that France 
was a party to the League: in 
Bedford’s letter there is no mention 
of France. In point of fact, France 
was at that time standing warily 
aloof from the combination; and 
as Bedford’s letter was subsequent 
in date, and as he appears to have 
written with Randolph’s latest de- 
spatches before him, it may fairly 
be concluded that Randolph had 
been originally misinformed. It is 
nowhere else, in any contemporary 
document, asserted or hinted that 
Mary had joined the League: and 
history, therefore, is entitled to 
hold that she was not a member of 
the Catholic Confederacy. Or take 
another example. In a letter from 
Drury it is stated, that as Bothwell 
rode off to the Tolbooth on the 
morning of his trial, the Queen gave 
him a friendly nod from a window 
of the palace. But in a previous 
letter, which contained the narrative 
given to Drury by an eye-witness 
of the scene (the Provost-Marshal 
of Berwick), no notice is taken of 
this incident. On the contrary, 
the Provost-Marshal was denied an 
audience on the ground that the 
Queen was asleep; and it is, there- 
fore, highly improbable that, had 
she been visible at a window of the 
palace, this flagrant evidence of 
discourtesy to the English envoy 
would have beenomitted. In these 
circumstances the historical student 
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cannot undertake to affirm that 
such an incident occurred. Sir 
William Drury himself was, as I 
have said, the most credulous of 
gossips, and his letters are stuffed 
full of marvels that might satisfy 
the most voracious appetite for the 
supernatural. Randolph was an able 
diplomatist, but a harsh and un- 
scrupulous partisan: and, in fact, 
the whole of this English correspon- 
dence, from the date of the Darnley 
marriage, was conceived in a spirit 
of bitter hostility to the Queen. 
The only documents produced by 
my learned friend which I abso- 
lutely refuse to entertain, are the 
second deposition of French Paris, 
and the Casket Letters. Only one 
word upon the former is needed. 
Hubert’s depositions were emitted 
before Buchanan, but Buchanan 
never publicly referred to them, and 
their existence was unknown until 
one hundred and fifty years later, 
when they were discovered in the 
Register Office. Buchanan was not 
particularly scrupulous; and the 
fact that he abstained from using 
these ugly documents shows that 
he was conscious that they would 
would not bear investigation. There 
are many suspicious circumstances 
connected with all the depositions 
then taken, which go to show that 
they were subjected to a somewhat 
severe process of revision by the 
party in power; but it is enough 
to.say at present that the only one 
which seriously compromised the 
Queen was Hubert’s second depo- 
sition. The first which he emitted 
did not implicate her, and in the 
first he may possibly have told the 
plain truth. But he was afterwards 
warned—‘ Bring the Queen’s name 
into your narrative. If you make 
her guilty, you will save your neck.’ 
And he brought her in with a ven- 
geance,—inventing exactly such a 
story as a vulgar indecent knave 
might be expected to invent—a 
story so incredible in the coarseness 
of soul and the brutality of manners 
which it attributes to the most ac- 
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complished lady of the age, that 
even George Buchanan refrained 
from using it. 

The authenticity of the Casket 
Letters is a question that must be 
more deliberately considered. But, 
gentlemen, I shall somewhat shorten 
your labours by directing your at- 
tention almost exclusively to what 
is known as the Glasgow Letter or 
Letters. This is the letter which, 
if written by Mary, can leave no 
doubt on any reasonable mind that 
she was a murderess and adul- 
teress. On the other hand, if this 
letter be spurious it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the letters 
which were produced at the same 
time, and which must stand or fall 
along with it, do not require to be 
separately examined. Prove that 
one of the documents is forged, and 
you discredit the whole: for if it 
was possible to forge one, it was 
possible to forge all. 

It is in this light that the dis- 
appearance of the alleged warrant 
from the Queen becomes of such 
surpassing importance. There can 
be no doubt that the Confederate 
Lords privately exhibited to Eliza- 
beth’s commissioners at York what 
they averred to be a letter from the 
Queen requiring the nobles assem- 
bled at Ainslie’s Tavern to sign the 
famous ‘band.’ The Lords alleged 
that this document was (along with 
the others) found in the Silver Cas- 
ket. If such a document existed, its 
production against Mary would have 
been positively fatal. The authen- 
ticity of the other documents might 
be challenged. They had been seen 
by Bothwell alone. But here was 
a document which had been perused 
by all the chief nobility of the king- 
dom. Yet atthe solemn Conference 
at Westminster the warrant was 
not produced. It was never shown, 
except surreptitiouslyat York. Now, 
the warrant produced at York was 
either written by Mary or it was 
not. If it was written by Mary, it 
is impossible to believe that such a 
damnatory piece of evidence would 
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have been afterwards withdrawn by 
the Lords : if it was not written by 
Mary it was forged, and the Lords 
did not produce it at the public 
Conference because they knew that 
the fraud would be immediately 
detected and summarily exposed. 
We are thus driven to conclude 
that the warrant was forged, and 
then the question recurs—If one, 
why not all? I believe that I might 
rest my case against the Casket 
Letters on this single fact—the mys- 
terious and otherwise unaccountable 
disappearance of the warrant: but 
I consent, gentlemen, to meet my 
friend on his own ground, and [ 
select with this view the most 
damaging of the documents which 
the Lords actually ventured to lay 
before the English Council. 

These letters, as my friend has 
told you, were said to have been 
taken from a Silver Casket which 
had belonged to Francis, Mury’s first 
husband, and which were found by 
Morton in the possession of George 
Dalglish, one of Bothwell’s retain- 
ers. The Casket at least was 
genuine (so much may be admit- 
ted), and it was a stroke of genius 
to find the documents in a case 
which so plainly, nay dramatically, 
pointed to the Queen. There were 
besides the Glasgow and Stirling 
letters, two contracts of marriage, 
some verses, and one or two letters 
which (as I think may be gathered 
from their contents), had been ad- 
dressed to Darnley. These letters 
and the verses are possibly in the 
main genuine; the Lords had en- 
joyed abundant opportunity to ran- 
sack the private repositories of the 
writer and her correspondent ; and, 
assuming that it was intended to 
forge an incriminating letter, it was 
obviously advisable to shuffle it up, 
and pass it off along with writings 
that were genuine. It was advis- 
able for two reasons—(1) because 
the attention of those examining 
the letter would be diverted from a 
close, exclusive, and dangerous ex- 
amination of the fabricated docu- 
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ment; and (2) because, assuming 
that the forgery was not palpable, 
the genuine letters would incline the 
mind to accord a readier reception 
to the other. The sonnets are very 
indifferent, and unworthy of Mary, 
who could write fair verse. If she 
were the authoress, as is by no 
means impossible, they were pro- 
bably written at an earlier period 
of life, and are to be regarded as 
the mere play of imaginative idle- 
ness. There is nothing very special 
or individual about the feelings 
which they portray, and nothing to 
connect them, directly or indirectly, 
with a frantic passion for Bothwell. 
The notion of the Queen during 
these stormy agitated months sit- 
ting calmly down in her boudoir, 
and scribbling pages of indifferent 
French poetry, is not one that will 
be readily accepted. The poetical 
language of a soul a-blaze with 
passion would have been very diffe- 
rent. 

I hope, gentlemen, that I have 
made it clear that, if my friend’s 
accusation is true, Mary during a 
few weeks of her life behaved in 
a way utterly inconsistent with the 
whole of her previous and with the 
whole of her subsequent career. 
He himself will be ready to admit 
as much; but he will account for it 
by assuming that a violent unrea- 
soning passion mastered and upset 
this ordinarily astute and politic 
intellect. It is obvious, however, 
that the evidence by which an as- 
sertion, more or less incredible, is 
recommended to our minds, must 
be ample. A miracle, I suppose, 
is capable of being proved; but it 
requires far more proof to convince 
us that a man rose from the dead than 
to convince us that he died. But, 
gentlemen, [ have shown youthatthe 
only testimony, in support of what 
my friend admits to be an anomalous 
and abnormal event in Mary Stu- 
art’s history are the two or three 
letters found in the casket. Even 
if this evidence was unimpeachable 
in quality, you will admit, looking 
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to the inherent improbability. of the 
story, that it is somewhat limited 
in quantity. And I undertake to 
convince you before I sit down, that 
the testimony on which the Queen 
of Scotland is to be convicted of 
adultery and murder would not be 
admitted in any Court of Justice to 
prove a petty theft. 

Contemporary letters, says my 
learned friend, are often the most 
important evidence that the his- 
torian can obtain. They may be im- 
plicitly relied on, and it will not do 
two hundred years after their date 
to maintain that they are forgeries. 
Had the Casket with its contents 
been accidentally discovered to-day, 
it would have been difficult to resist 
the application of my friend’s pro- 
position. But the Casket Letters 
stand in a peculiar position. They 
were produced by Mary’s enemies, 
with the avowed object of ensur- 
ing her condemnation. They were 
produced as evidence at what was 
in effect a criminal trial. Their 
genuineness was challenged at the 
time by the Queen’s friends, and 
was emphatically denied by the 
Queen herself. There is an air of 
unconscious veracity and abandon 
about the old letter which the his- 
torical enquirer accidentally brings 
to light. But the Casket Letters 
come from a tainted source, and 
are very conscious. They are not 
historical documents, in the legiti- 
mate sense of the term, and cannot 
be received as such; on the con- 
trary, having been used as evidence 
in a contemporary suit, all the usual 
rules applicable to the admission of 
evidence ought to have been, and 
may now without unfairness be, ap- 
plied to them. 

There are two equivocal events 
—and two only—in Mary’s life— 
her share in the murder of Darnley, 
and her consent to the Bothwell 
marriage. By equivocal, I mean 
capable, in so far as ascertained 
facts are concerned, of being read 
in two ways. She might have been 


either the conspirator or the victim 
of the conspiracy. Now the Casket 
Letters are devoted exclusively to 
these two events, and they remove 
all dubiety about their true cha- 
racter. Their brilliant light dispels 
the darkness. By some extraordi- 
nary coincidence the letters which 
oblige us to read these events in 
the way unfavourable to the Queen 
were! placed in the same Casket. 
Of the many letters which, in any 
view of their relations, Mary must 
have addressed to Bothwell, those 
only were discovered in the Casket 
which were needed by her accusers 
to establish their accusation. This 
was rare luck—almost incredible 
good fortune. In! fact, it suggests 
something more than good fortune 
—it suggests design. 

Now, gentlemen, my learned 
friend is very indignant that the 
charge of tampering with letters 
should be brought against the Pro- 
testant nobility of Scotland. Iam 
afraid that in an age prolific of 
forgery, it would hardly have been 
resented with the same warmth. 
It was not necessary that Murray 
should be a party to the deceit. 
The letters were prepared in his 
absence, and he had merely to be- 
lieve what he was told. The mas- 
ter wit of Lethington was there to 
shape the fplot—Lethington, with 
numberless scraps of the Queen’s 
handwriting in his possession, and 
with a divine or diabolic spark of 
genius in his nature, which might 
have made him on a larger theatre 
one of the leaders of mankind. To 
produce a passable imitation of 
Mary’s handwriting was an easy 
matter. Her letters were written 
in that Italian style which she was 
the first to practise in Scotland, and 
which plainly distinguishes her 
manuscripts from the ordinary 
Gothic writing of the period. One 
disadvantage of such a marked 
peculiarity was, that it could be 
imitated even by an unskilful per- 
former without exciting suspicion. 
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There were no slight and subtle 
peculiarities of style that needed to 
be carefully reproduced: if a gene- 
ral resemblance to the new mode of 
writing were retained, it was sure 
to pass current with men who were 
not very skilful with their pens, and 
who saw that it bore a much closer 
resemblance to the Queen’s hand- 
writing than to their own. The 
severity of the enactments against 
the crime prove, I think, not only 
that forgery was prevalent, but 
that forged documents obtained 
ready currency—a state of matters 
accounted for by the fact, that 
while a small minority of priests 
and clerks were highly accom- 
plished, the bulk of the community 
was illiterate. 

My friend interrupts me. The 
Confederate Lords, he says, when 
the charge of conspiracy is brought 
against them, are entitled to the 
benefit of all the doubts which are 
claimed for the Queen. Is this 
true? The Queen was accused of 
the murder of Darnley at the in- 
stance of men who were undoubt- 
edly Bothwell’s accomplices in the 
murder. What a volume of false- 
hood, fraud, and perfidy is here un- 
closed! Their whole conduct was a 
lie—they were pursuing another for 
a crime which they had themselves 
committed. When the murderer 
becomes the accuser a false colour 
is necessarily imparted to the 
charge. These men, I maintain, 
are entitled to the benefit of no 
doubts. They were traitors and 
hypocrites, and we are entitled to 
presume that in playing their game 
they would not hesitate to employ 
any of the weapons which hypo- 
crites and traitors nse. 

I propose to satisfy you, gentle- 
men, that those letters or the por- 
tions of those letters which incri- 
minate the Queen were not written 
by her. The external evidence, 
consisting mainly of the circum- 
Stances which attended their dis- 
covery and production, and the 
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internal, including all those indica- 
tions of authorship which appeal to 
the critic and philologist, must be 
alike carefully considered. Both, 
to a certain extent, are relevant to 
our enquiry. The jurist, as a 
general rule, seeks to exclude inter- 
nal evidence. Internal evidence is 
too slight, too deceptive, too in- 
constant, to be readily accepted as 
a guide in a Court of Law. Uni- 
versal experience has convinced the 
makers of law that no document 
should be even looked at until it is 
proved to be that which it professes 
to be. A false witness may break 
down and speak the truth when 
placed in the witness box; but you 
cannot cross-examine a statement 
made in writing. From the pecu- 
liarities of this case, however, the 
learned judge has ruled that he 
would not be justified in withdraw- 
ing these letters entirely from your 
consideration, and it is therefore 
necessary that I should lay before 
you briefly the whole evidence, in- 
ternal and external, which demon- 
strates beyond the possibility of 
reasonable doubt, that they were 
not written by Mary. 

The observations which I have to 
offer on the internal evidence need 
not detain us for many minutes. If 
you will take the trouble to read 
any half-dozen of the genuine letters 
written by the Queen, and then com- 
pare them with the Glasgow Letters, 
you will see that the two series 
must have been composed by differ- 
ent persons. Mary’s letters, as a 
rule, are refined in tone, elegant in 
expression, harmonious in texture 
and composition. The Glasgow 
letters are coarse, awkward, and the 
merest patchwork. Why, a rustic 
wench trying painfully to write a 
letter to her sweetheart would have 
succeeded better! My friend has 
discovered that among the numer- 
ous letters written by Mary, which 
have been preserved, another coarse 
one exists—which is true; but he 
forgets that it is less a letter than a 
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piece of bitter invective meant to 
wound Elizabeth to the quick. 
Then he cannot deny that Mary 
possessed at least a singular felicity 
of expression, of which there is no 
trace whatever in the Glasgow let- 
ter. How uncouth and ungraceful 
it is! It contains one or two im- 
pressive sentences ; but these, if not 
transparently histrionic, are clearly 
over-studied and over-vehement— 
tragic passages from some of the 
minor dramatists—not Shakespeare, 
surely! ‘Have ye not desire to laugh 
to see me lie so well ?’ is asentiment 
which neither Mary norShakespeare 
would have uttered. A woman like 
Mary taking such murderous work 
on hand, would have gone to the 
end with resolute sternly shut lips, 
and she would have felt the degra- 
dation of her treachery too keenly 
to boast of it, even to her lover. 
My learned friend has artfully 
placed together the most striking 
passages ; let me ask you to listen to 
one or two of the sentences which 
he has omitted. ‘I am weary, and 
am asleep; and yet I cannot forbear 
scribbling as long as there is any 
paper. Cursed be this pocky fellow 
that troubleth me thus much, for I 
had a pleasanter matter to discourse 
unto you but forhim! He is not 
much the worse, but he is much 
marked. I thought I should have 
been killed with his breath—for it 
is worse than your uncle’s breath ; 
and yet I was set no nearer to him 
than in a chair by his bolster, and 
he lieth at the farther side of the bed. 
I had forgotten of the L of 
Livingston that he at supper said 
softly to the Lady Reres that he 
drunk to the persons I knew of, if 
I would pledge them. And after 
supper he said softly to me, when I 
was leaning upon him and warming 
myself, “ You may well go and see 
sick folk, yet can you not be so 
welcome unto them as you have this 
day left somebody in pain, who 
shall ne’er be merry till he hath 
seen you again.” I asked him who 
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it was. He took me abont the body, 
and said, “One of his folks that 
hath left you this day.”” Guess you 
the rest.’ 

But the fragmentary character of 
this epistle is perhaps its most cu- 
rious feature. The different para- 
graphs of which it consists can 
hardly be said to be joined together 
in any real sense. In the first 
place, there is a paragraph of plain 
business like description, which 
might have been addressed to the 
Council (as perhaps it was)—the 
description of the journey to Glas- 
gow, and her reception there. In 
the second place, there is a para- 
graph devoted to a curiously and 
incomprehensibly minute relation of 
the conversations which had taken 
place between herself and Darnley. 
In the third place, there are some 
passionate explosions of love and 
remorse. Inthe fourth place, there 
is a table of contents. In the fifth 
place, there is the interjected para- 
graph about Lord Livingston— 
eminently nasty. In the sixth place, 
there are further explosions. In the 
seventh place, there is an apology 
for the peculiarity of the handwriting 
(what does that suggest, gentle- 
men ?)—‘ excusez mon ignorance 4 
escrier—excusez la briefueté des 
charactéres.’ And in the last place, 
there is another table of contents 
applicable to the second part of the 
letter, applicable, at least, if one 
remarkable exception is made. For, 
in the abstract or index this unac- 
countable intimation (unaccountable 
on the assumption that the letter 
was addressed to Bothwell) ap- 
pears—‘ Remember me of the Lord 
Bothwell !’ 

This is a wonderful jumble— 
hardly to be accounted for on any 
rational hypothesis. It might al- 
most appear as if the forgers had 
got hold of some _ half-finished 
memoranda by Mary, and, adding a 
beginning and an end, had trans- 
formed them into a letter to Both- 
well. I tell you honestly, gentle- 
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men, that it is the very singularity 
of this letter which embarrasses me, 
for it is difficult to suppose that an 
ordinarily clever forger would have 
produced such an extraordinary 
piece of patchwork. But, of course, 
I am not bound to explain the 
motives which induced Mary’s ene- 
mies to act as they did in fabricating 
the letter—it is enough for me to 
say that no fairly candid man—ex- 
cept upon external evidence of an 
absolutely irresistible kind—can be 
expected to believe that this is a 
love-letter addressed to Bothwell by 
the Queen. 

My learned friend, for his part, 
does not hesitate to discover, in cer- 
tain notable peculiarities of these let- 
ters, evidence of their genuineness. 
‘No forger,’ he says, ‘would have 
ventured to introduce such a multi- 
tude of petty allusions into a fabri- 
cated document, nor after fabricat- 
ing one document sufficient to damn 
the Queen to all eternity would he 
have gone on to fabricate others.’ 
Neither of these assertions appears 
to me to be well founded. Every 
reader of Murray’s letter in which 
he inventories the documents pro- 
duced, must feel that an impressive 
effect is produced by his ‘ Item,’ 
‘Item,’ ‘Item.’ Repetition is a 
powerful advocate. The moral im- 
pression produced by a multitude of 
witnesses is undoubted. The indi- 
vidual value of the evidence of each 
may be inconsiderable ; the cumula- 
tive effect is great. The resistance 
of the mind is gradually worn away 
by the succession of blows until con- 






Tue Deposition oF CRAWFURD. 


‘Ye asked me what I ment bye the 
crueltye specified in my lettres; yat pro- 
ceedethe of yow onelye, that wille not 
accept mye offres and repentance. I con- 
fesse that I have failed in som thingis, and 
yet greater fakltes have bin made to yow 
sundrye tymes, which ye have forgiven. I 
am but yonge, and ye will saye ye have 
forgiven me diverse tymes. Maye not a 
man of mye age, for lacke of counsell, of 
which I am very destitute, falle twise or 
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viction is produced. It would have 
been stupid as well as dangerous to 
have perilled the accusation against 
the Queen on a single billet-doux. 

Then it may be conceded—as 
regards the alleged minuteness of 
detail in the celebrated Glasgow 
letter—that a clever forger would 
have invented as little as possible. 
But if the details were supplied to 
him on good authority, it would ob- 
viously be his cue to introduce them 
freely. These slightsketchy touches, 
these incidental allusions to trifles, 
add wonderfully to the colour and 
reality of a narrative. Now it isto 
be observed that the minute touches 
to which my friend alludes are 
found in those portions of the letters 
which report the conversations be- 
tween Darnley and the Queen. It 
is a remarkable fact that another 
report of these conversations is in 
existence. Robert Crawfurd was in 
attendance on Darnley at Glasgow, 
and in compliance with a request 
from Lennox he noted down at the 
time the substance of the conver- 
sations which were related to him 
by Darnley, as having passed be- 
tween his master and the Queen. 
Here then is Mary’s alleged report 
to Bothwell on the one hand, and 
Crawfurd’s report (obtained through 
Darnley) on the other. The simi- 
larity between the two is astound- 
ing; they are absolutely identical. 
Compare at your leisure, gentlemen, 
the two passages I am about to read, 
and then consider whether the one 
must not have been literally copied 
from the other : 


Tue ALteGep LETTER OF THE QUEEN, 


‘Ye ask me quhat I mene be the crueltie 
conteint in my letter; it is of yow alone, 
that will not accept my offeris and repent- 
ance. I confess that I have faillit, but not 
into that quhilk I ever decepit ; and sickly 
be hes faillit to sindrie of your subjectis, 
quhilk ye have forgiven. Iam young. Ye 
will say that ye have forgiven me oft-tymes, 
and yits yatI return my faultis. May 
not ane man of my age, for lacke of cousell, 
fall troyse or thyrse, or in lack of his pro- 
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thrise, and yets repent, and be chastised bye 
experience? If I have made any faile that 
ye wul think a faile, howsoever its be, I 
crave your pardone, and protest that I shall 
never faile againe. I desire no other thinge 
but that we may be together as husband 
and wife. And if ye will not consent here- 
to, I desire never to rise futhe from this 
bed. Therefore, I praye yow, give me an 
answer hereunto. God knoweth howe Iam 
punished for making mye god of yow, and 
for having no other thought but on yow. 
And if at ainie tyme I offend yow, ye are the 
cause; for that when one offendethe me, if 
for mye refuge I might open mye minde to 
yow, I would speak to no other; but when 
ainie thing is spoken to me, and ye and I not 
beinge as husband and wife ought to be, 
necessitee compelleth me to kepe it in my 
brest,’ &c. 

I venture to allege that the two 
most skilful reporters in the world, 
sitting side by side, and recording 
the words as they fell from the lips 
of the speaker, could not have pre- 
served a more perfect verbal accord. 
There are the natural differences 
between the Scotch and English 
idioms, and those almost imper- 
ceptible alterations which a copyist 
voluntarily or involuntarily makes ; 
but these are all. Not only are the 
two identical in substance, but the 
peculiar phraseology and intricate 
construction of many of the sen- 
tences are preserved in both. I am 
as certain as I can be of anything 
in this world that the person who 
wrote in the Casket Letter ‘God 
knows how I am punished for 
making my God of you, and for 
having no other thought but onyou,’ 
must have had Crawfurd’s words, 
‘God knoweth how I am punished 
for making my God of you, and 
for having no other thought but 
on you,’ before him at the mo- 
ment when he was writing. Ask 
any expert (that is to say, any man 
of letters), and he will tell you 
without hesitation that the two 
documents must have had a com- 
mon literary origin, must have been 
coined in the same mint. Now, 
gentlemen, what does this mean ? 
The Casket Letter was either taken 
from Crawfurd’s deposition or Craw- 
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meis, and at lasts repent himself, and be 
chastnit be experience? And if I may ob- 
tain pardoun, I proteste I shall never mak 
fault agane. And I craif na uther thing 
bot gat we may beat bed and buird togidder 
as husband and wyfe ; and gif ye will not 
consent heirunto, I sall nevir ryse out of 
yis bed. I pray yow tell me yoor resolution. 
God knawis how] am punischit for making 
my god of yow, and for having no uther 
thoucht but on yow; and gif at ony tyme 
I offend yow, ye are the caus; because 
quhen ony offenctis me, gif for my refuge 
I micht plague unto yow, I wold speiks it 
unto na uther body; but quhen I heir ony 
thing, not being familiar with yow, necessi- 
tie constrains me to keip it in my breist,’ 


&e. 


furd’s deposition was taken from 
the Casket Letter. But Crawfurd’s 
deposition is admittedly authentic, 
and it is certain that it was never 
seen by Mary: on the other hand, 
the persons for whom Crawfurd’s 
deposition was prepared were the 
persons who, subsequently, pro- 
duced the Casket Letters, and they 
were the only persons who had had 
access to it. The inference is in- 
evitable ; and, if so, then there can 
be no difficulty in understanding 
why the forgers did not hesitate to 
introduce into the letter all the de- 
tails which the deposition contained. 
They could afford to be circumstan- 
tial with perfect safety. 

The same observation applies to 
another argument on which my 
friend relies, viz., that there are 
references in the letter to facts and 
events which, at the time, were 
known only to Darnley and the 
Queen. Yes—and to one other— 
to Crawfurd, to whom they had 
been communicated by Darnley. 
In point of fact, the very allusions 
on which the argument is main- 
tained appear in the deposition 
which was in the possession of the 
parties who were engaged in fabri- 
cating the letters. 

Before proceeding to consider 
the strictly external evidence, | 
must direct your attention in pass- 
ing to theextremely curious dis- 
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cussion which has been carried on 
in regard to the language in which 
the Casket Letters were composed. 
They were first made public in 
1571, appended to the Detectio 
Marie Reginis of Buchanan, which 
was published in the Latin and 
Scots languages during that year. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
the Latin version of the Detection 
was not revised by Buchanan as it 
went through the press ; and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
Scots version (published by au- 
thority of Cecil) was made by 
Buchanan, as it bears constant 
traces of his vigorous and sinewy 
style, and is perhaps the most per- 
fect specimen of the classical Scots 
which we possess. In the Latin ver- 
sion the Casket Letters are printed 
in the Latin language ; in the Scots 
version in Scots and French. It 
was supposed for two hundred years 
that the French versions—thus 
jointly guaranteed, as it were, by 
juchanan and Cecil—were copied 
verbatim from the French origi- 
nals, alleged to have been written 
by the Queen. A very natural con- 
jecture! But two hundred years 
afterwards a philological contribu- 
tion to the controversy was made 
by Goodall, which, for ingenuity 
and research, deserves torank along- 
side the works of the great critics 
who have exercised their wits on 
classical antiquity. He proved that 
the Scots letters were the original, 
and that the French had been trans- 
lated from the Scotch. This he did 
mainly by showing that the Scotch, 
so to speak, were idiomatic and pro- 
verbial, and that in the French the 
Scotch proverbs and idioms had 
been slavishly and clumsily repro- 
duced. He showed, moreover, that 
the grossest blunders had been made 
by thé translators. ‘I am irket 
(wearied), and gangand to sleep,’ 
said the Scotch writer. The Latin 
translator, reading ‘naked’ for 
‘irket,’ wrote, ‘Ego nudata sum!’ 
The French translator, exaggerating 
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the blunder, exclaimed, ‘ Je suis 
toute nue!’—‘ I am stark naked ’— 
a nice condition in which to write a 
letter to a lover during a December 
night! Goodall held that his dis- 
covery entitled him to say that, as 
the French letters which had been 
produced against Mary, were obvi- 
ously translations from another 
language, which she could not write, 
he had incontrovertibly demonstra- 
ted that she did not write them, and 
that they must have been fabricated 
by her accusers. This was so un- 
answerable, that a change of front 
on the part of the assailants became 
necessary. The French versions, 
which for two hundred years had 
been regarded as the identical let- 
ters which had come from the pen 
of Mary Stuart,and which had been 
published by Buchanan and Cecil 
without any hint that they were 
not the originals, were courage- 
ously repudiated. Admitting that 
Goodall was right, they replied, 
‘True, the French versions ap- 
pended to the Detectio are trans- 
lations from the Scotch ; but 
these are not the letters which 
were produced at Westminster, 
the original letters in French are 
lost—what we now possess are 
translations into French made from 
the Scotch translation.’ Surely, gen- 
tlemen, this is the weakest and clum- 
siest of explanations. The only 
motive which could have induced 
Buchanan and Cecil to re-translate 
the Scotch translation into French 
would have been—the loss of the 
original French. Buchanan, how- 
ever, was the literary apologist of 
the Confederate Lords. ‘To us 
above all other,’ are his own words, 
‘it ought to be most grievous who 
are driven to this strait of necessity, 
that whose faults we desire to 
cover, their lives we are forced to 
accuse, unless we ourselves will be 
accounted the most wicked persons 
that live;’ and there can be no 
doubt that they placed all the 
materials in their possession at his 
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disposal to enable him to compile 
his apology. 

Is it conceivable that he was 
denied access to the original docu- 
ments by those in whose defence he 
was engaged? But if Buchanan 
could not obtain the originals, it is 
beyond question that Cecil was in 
possession of the French copies 
which were left at Westminster. 
It was once maintained that the 
‘copies’ left at Westminster were 
in Scotch ; but my learned friend 
is too candid to defend such a use 
of the word. Yet we are required 
to believe that the persons who 
were most interested in making the 
evidence against Mary as complete 
as possibie, refused to use the 
originals which were in their own 
hands, and preferred to publish a 
version which was translated from 
a translation! Itis surely far more 
reasonable to hold that the French 
versions which we possess are 
exact facsimiles of the letters pro- 
duced at Westminster. But then 
this reasonable view forces us to 
adopt one or other of two conclu- 
sions—either that the Queen first 
wrote the letters in Scotch and 
then translated them into French 
(which is incredible), or, otherwise, 
that they were written for her, that 
is to say forged (which is by no 
means incredible). 

But it is to be observed that, while 
as regards those portions of the 
letters from which Goodall mainly 
derived his illustrations, no reply to 
him is possible, yet there are other 
portions of certain letters, and, 
indeed, whole letters, to which his 
argument does not apply. As 
regards certain letters or portions 
of letters it has been demonstrated 
that the French in which they are 
written is idiomatic, and that the 
Scotch versions have been made 
from the French. Now, assuming 
that we have in every instance the 
letters produced at Westminster, it 
wouldappear fair to hold (1) thatthe 
genuine French was not written by 
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the person who wrote the spurious 
French, and (2) that the letters in 
which genuine French is mixed 
with spurious French have been 
tampered with. Itis to be observed, 
moreover, that it is the spurious 
French, not the genuine French, 
which contain the passages fatal 
to the innocence of Mary. How 
are we to account for these most 
singular facts? I can see one 
explanation only. The Confederate 
Lords resolved to compromise the 
honour of the Queen. They had 
obtained some of her own letters— 
written, it may be, to Darnley, and 
taken from his repositories on the 
night of his murder by Morton and 
the rest. These were subjected to 
a process of manipulation, and the 
interpolated sentences may even 
yet be detected. But Psomething 
more was needed—some distincter 
avowal, some more unqualified ad- 
mission, of guilty knowledge and 
complicity. The Glasgow Letter 
was either wholly or almost wholly 
fabricated. This is the letter from 
which Goodall has taken his most 
striking illustrations ; and if this 
letter is withdrawn, the other letters 
are quite insufficient to implicate 
the Queen 

Now, gentlemen, looked at simply 
as a philological question, we are 
entitled to affirm: (1) that cer- 
tain of the letters which we pos- 
sess were originally composed in 
French, that these have been more 
or less tampered with, but that 
they do not, even when tampered 
with, seriously compromise the 
Queen: (2) that certain of the 
letters which we possess were com- 
posed in Scotch and translated into 
French, and that these are the 
letters which truly compromise the 
Queen: (3) that it is reasonably 
certain that the French versions of 
these letters, which wereappended to 
the Detectio, are either transcripts 
made by Buchanan from the origi- 
nal documents, or transcripts sup- 
plied by Cecil from the copies left at 
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Westminster by the Confederate 
Lords, who swore that they were the 
genuine letters of the Queen and 
written in her own hand: (4) but, 
if it is proved that the letters 
thus authenticated were originally 
written in Scotch and translate l 
into French, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that they were written by the 
Queen. 

You are aware, gentlemen, that 
the Confederate Lords first pro- 
duced the alleged letters of the 
Queen at York. The letters then 
produced were written in Scotch, 
and there is reason to believe (as 
we shall see) that the English Com- 
missioners were given to under- 
stand that the letters then produced 
were the original documents—nei- 
ther copies nor translations. But, 
assuming that the Scotch were then 
stated to be translations only, there 
is abundant evidence to prove that 
the Scotch translations even of the 
genuine letters (that is to say, of 
the letters which were undoubtedly 
eomposed in French, and which do 
not implicate the Queen) had been 
wilfully vitiated. Here is one no- 
table specimen. In a letter pre- 
sumably written by Mary to Darnley, 
she observed, ‘Comme l’oyseau es- 
chappé de la cage, ou la tourtre qui 
est sans compagne, ainsi je demu- 
reray seule, pour pleurer vostre ab- 
sence, quelque breve puisse estre.’ 
In the Scotch translation produced 
at York the passage stands thus: 
‘Mal: qude watch. Gif the bird es- 
ape out of the cage, &c.’ The 
object of the vitiation is obvious. 
The Queen was criminally eager to 
prevent Darnley’s escape, and she 
urged Bothwell to ‘ Mak gude 
watch.’ The fraudulent interpola- 
tion served its purpose. The Eng- 
lish Commissioners wrote to London 
to say, that a letter from the Queen 
to Bothwell had been produced, in 
which she required him ‘ especially 
to make good watch that the bird 
escape not out of the cage.’ 

Long afterwards David Hume 
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pronounced sentence against Mary 
on the ground, inter alia, that she 
had urged Bothwell to ‘Mak gude 
watch.’ Circumstances have ena- 
bled us to detect the fraud in this 
particular case; but what a pro- 
found sense of insecurity, as re- 
gards the whole of these letters, 
does such a discovery beget ? 

So much for the internal or 
quasi-internal evidence. It is as 
conclusive as internal evidence can 
well be. It entitles us to say that 
it is highly improbable that a refined 
and cultivated woman like Mary 
should have written letters so coarse 
and boorish in language, and so 
foul in sentiment ;—highly impro- 
bable that Buchanan and Cecil (who 
undoubtedly had access to them) 
should have refrained from pub- 
lishing the documents produced 
at Westminster and written in 
the French language, and should 
have published instead a French 
version which is certainly taken 
from a Scotch original. But it is 
impossible to deny that improbable 
things often happen in this world; 
and if it can be established by ex- 
ternal evidence that the letters were 
in point of fact written by Mary, 
then the internal improbabilities 
are of no moment, and must be dis- 
regarded. 

Weil, gentlemen, is there external 
evidence sufficient to overcome the 
inherent improbability, and to en- 
able us to say that in this case, at 
least, the improbable did take place ? 
No, gentlemen—every step in the 
process by which we endeavour to 
trace back the letters to the Queen 
is beset with difficulties of the most 
serious kind. 

The Lords alleged that the in- 
criminating letters were contained 
in a Casket which had been left 
in the custody of the governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, Sir James Bal- 
four, by Bothwell. Bothwell sent 
a servant, George Dalglish, to re- 
cover them, and Dalglish on return- 
ing through Edinburgh on June 20, 
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1567, was captured by the retainers 
of the Earl of Morton with the 
Casket and letters in his possession. 
Such was the story told in Septem- 
ber 1568, immediately before the 
Conference at York—told then, for 
the first time, by Morton and his 
associates. 

My friend says, that from June 
20, 1567, the ruling power in Scot- 
land took its stand upon the import 
of these documents. He is mis- 
taken—these documents are not al- 
luded to in any writing, even of the 
most confidential nature, that has 
been preserved, earlier than the 
25th of the following July. It 
was not till that day that Throg- 
morton the English envoy was in- 
formed that the Confederate Lords 
‘mean to charge her with the mur- 
der of her husband, whereof, they 
say, 
against her as may be, as well by 
the testimony of her own hand- 
writing, which they have recovered, 
as also by sufficient witnesses.’ 

The fact is, that so far from 
taking its stand from June 20, upon 
letters the import of which was 
that Mary was the accomplice of 


Bothwell, the ruling party in 
Scotland. in a state paper dated 
July 11, declared that Bothwell 


had made a prisoner of the Queen, 
and ‘by fear, force, and other ex- 
traordinary and more unlawful 
means, compelled her to become bed- 
fellow to another wife’s husband.’ 
How did it happen, if it is true 
that the letters were in their cus- 
tody on June 20, that three weeks 
later the Lords should have ‘ taken 
their stand’ upon a view of the case 
inconsistent with the ‘plain pur- 
port’ of the letters? It is hard to 
believe that the letters, whether 
genuine or forged, could have been 
in their possession prior at least to 
July 11, and if they were not, the 
whole story about the letters being 
taken from Dalglish on June 20 (on 
which day he was undoubtedly ap- 
prehended) is cut away, and with it 
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the inference or deduction that they 
had at one time been in Lord Both. 
well’s possession. 

Gentlemen, let me pause here for 
a moment to contrast the evidence 
produced by the Confederate Lords 
to trace the letters into Bothwell’s 
hands—the vital fact of the case— 
with the evidence which the law 
demands in the most trivial suit. 
The Earl of Morton declared on his 
honour that the letters had been 
obtained in the manner I have 
described. That was all. Morton’s 
honour, forsooth,—the honour of 
Mary’s most ruthless and unscru- 
pulous enemy! In any Court of 
Justice, on the other hand, what 
amount of evidence would have 
been required to prove the truth 
of such a story? Sir James Bal- 
four would have been called to 
prove that he got the Casket from 
Bothwell, that it was not opened 
nor tampered with when in his 
hands, and that he delivered it to 
Dalglish. Dalglish would have 
been called to prove that he gota 
Casket from Sir James Balfour, and 
that it was taken from him by some 
of Morton’s retainers. These re- 
tainers would have been examined, 
as well as the persons in whose 
presence the Casket was opened. 
Some sort of mark or docquet would 
have been made upon the docu- 
ments by those present to secure 
identification, and Morton himself, 
for many reasons, would have been 
subjected to a severe cross-exami- 
nation. Then, subject to observa- 
tions on the credibility of the wit- 
nesses, it would have been legally 
established that the Casket with its 
contents had passed from Bothwell 
to Morton. But none of these rea- 
sonable precautions were taken by 
men who must have been well ac- 
quainted with the rules which have 
always been observed in Courts of 
Justice. Balfour, though in Eng- 
land, was not called. His evidence 
alone might have been of vast im- 
portance. If, for instance, he had 
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been compelled to admit that Le- 
thington had obtained access to the 
Casket, and had removed certain of 
the documents (such as the ‘ band’ 
for the murder of Darnley entered 
into by the nobility) which it con- 
tained, it would probably have been 
difficult to convince a jury that the 
documents subsequently found in it 
(if any indeed were found) might 
not have been introduced by Mait- 
land. Dalglish was not called. He 
had been hastily executed by the 
Lords before the Conference, and so, 
happily or unhappily, was safely out 
of the way. But his deposition was 
taken, and—strange to say—not a 
single question was put to him with 
regard to the Casket. If the story 
was true, here was certainly the 
most stupendous blunder that men 
with a grain of common sense 
among them could have committed. 
The Lords must have known how 
momentous such evidence would be. 
They were noblemen who did no- 
thing rashly. Recalling the precise 
and technical legal language in 
which the different ‘bands’ to 
which they had been parties were 
drawn, we may say of them, as 
Charles IT. said of certain cautious 
conspirators of his reign, that ‘ they 
committed treason by advice of 
counsel.’ Is it not self-evident, 
gentlemen, that these prudent plot- 
ters would have carefully preserved 
some admission of the fact on which 
so much depended? If the story 
is true, the absence of any allusion 
to it in Dalglish’s deposition is to 
me simply unaccountable. 

The omission of any allusion in 
Dalglish’s deposition becomes still 
more suspicious when we consider 
the account which the Lords first 
publicly gave with regard to the 
time at which the letters were dis- 
covered. In the Act of Council of 
December 4, 1567, issued by the 
Confederate Lords, it is implied, 
if not expressly asserted, that the 
cause of their taking up arms 
against the Queen in the beginning 
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of June was the discovery ‘ by 
divers her privie letters, written 
and subscrivit with her ain hand,’ 
that she was Bothwell’s accomplice. 
This statement is of course directly 
at variance with the assertion on 
which they ultimately took their 
stand—viz. that the letters were 
not obtained till the zoth of June, 
by which time the Queen had been 
made prisoner and sent to Loch- 
leven. 

I think, therefore, that I am en- 
titled to maintain that the Con- 
federate Lords failed to prove that 
the documents which they produced 
had been in Bothwell’s possession. 
It can be shown, on the other hand, 
that the description of the alleged 
letters given by the Queen’s ene- 
mies previous to their production 
at Westminster was neither uniform 
nor consistent. In the first place, 
an abstract or summary of the 
Glasgow Letter was sent to Murray 
(who was then in London) about 
the end of July 1567. According 
to the account, the letter stated 
that the writer proposed to go and 
fetch her husband, to administer 
poison to him at a house on the 
road, if the attempt to poison did 
not succeed to have him blown up 
on bhe night of the marriage of one 
of her servants, and it concluded by 
entreating her lover either to poison 
or to divorce his wife! It is all 
very well to say that this rough 
draft (as I may call it) is in a 
general way an accurate descrip- 
tion of the Glasgow Letter; but 
even my friend, when he comes to 
compare them, must admit that it 
is far stronger and more explicit 
than that ultimately produced. 
Murray adds, that he had been 
informed that the letter was ‘ writ- 
ten in her own hand, and signed 
with her name.’ In the Act of 
Council to which I have alluded 
(4th December, 1567) it is alleged 
that the letters were ‘ written and 
subscrivit (signed) with her own 
hand, and sent by her to James, 
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Earl Bothwell.’ But in the Act of 
Parliament which was passed a few 
days later, the letters are simply 
described as being ‘hailly written 
with her awin hand.’ They are no 
longer alleged to be signed, and in 
point of fact the letters produced 
were neither signed nor addressed. 

‘Not signed !’ and yet from July 
to December the par ties using the 
letters pretended that they bore 
Mary’s signature. Any person acci- 
dentally lighting upon such docu- 
ments would naturally in the first 
instance turn to the signature ; and 
it is clear from the careful manner 
in which the description of the 
signature is introduced that the 
Lords fully understood the impor- 
tance that would be attached to it. 
I cannot undertake to explain why 
the letters ultimately produced by 
them were not signed. They may 
have felt instinctively that no wo- 
man in ber senses would be likely 
to attach her name to such mon- 
strous confessions. It is more pro- 
bable, however, that they did not 
venture to forge Mary’s name, 
seeing that her manner ‘of signing 
(all sorts of official letters and 
deeds bearing of course her signa- 
ture only) must have been familiar 
to a great number of persons who 
were not acquainted with her man- 
ner of writing. 

‘Not addressed!’ This is a 
most important omission. Assum- 
ing that the letters were written 
by Mary, we can only infer from 
their contents that they were ad- 
dressed to Bothwell. But the omis- 
sion is important in another light. 
Selectthe most innocent letter in the 
world (say from a wife to her hus- 
band), and falsely affirm that it was 
addressed to a different person, and 
it becomes charged with crimi- 
nality. The intelligible allusions 
are invested with a guilty meaning 
—those which are barely intelligible 
are twisted into vile significance— 
unutterable sin is cloaked in those 
which are entirely incomprehen- 
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sible. The Lords had no doubt 
plenty of Mary’s letters to Darnley 
and others to pick and choose 
among, and by simply asserting 
that they were addressed to Both- 
well, the language of wifely regard 
was forthwith converted into the 
language of criminal familiarity. 
Before leaving this point it is im- 
portant to notice that a piece of evi- 
dence was produced by the Lords 
which seems to exclude the pos- 
sibility of the Glasgow Letters 
(again assuming that they were 
written by Mary) having been re- 
ceived by Bothwell. Mary on her 
way to Glasgow parted, on January 
23, from Bothwell, who returned to 
Edinburgh. The 23rd was a Wednes- 
day, and the Queen reached Glasgow 
next day. The Glasgow Letters 
(three in one view, two in another) 
must have been written on Friday 
and Saturday. Paris says that he 
and Beaton took them to Edin- 
burgh where they were delivered 
to Bothwell. But, according to 
Murray’s Journal, which was pro- 
duced at Westminster, Bothwell 
went to Liddesdale on the 24th, 
and did not return to Edinburgh 
till the 28th, on which day the 
Queen also returned. If Murray’s 
Journal is to be relied on, it is 
simply impossible that the letters 
could have reached Bothwell at 
Edinburgh. It is obvious besides 
that Mary, if she sent the letters, 
must have believed that Bothwell 
was in Edinburgh. Now he went 
to Liddesdale the day after he 
parted from her, and it is difficult 
to understand (especially if they 
were planning a murder which was 
to be speedily accomplished) why 
he should have left her inignorance 
of his movements. The fair pre- 
sumption certainly is, that she knew 
where he was, and this presumption 
is not consistent with the assertion 
that she wrote to him at Edin- 
burgh. But, whether she wrote 
or did not write, the letters, it is 
plain, could not have been received 
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by him fhere during her absence, as 
Paris falsely asserted. 

To proceed. 

When Mary reached England 
after the disastrous Battle of Lang- 
side, Elizabeth proposed that the 
matters in dispute between her and 
her subjects should be referred to a 
Commission. Mary at once, and 
Murray after considerable hesita- 
tion, agreed to the reference. 
Mary’s instructions to her Com- 
missioners contained the following 
article: ‘In case they allege they 
have any writings of mine which 
may infer presumptions against me, 
ye shall desire that the principals 
be produ ced, and that I myself may 
have inspection thereof and make 
answer thereto; for ye shall affirm 
in my name I| never wrote anything 
concer ning that matter to any crea- 
ture: and if any such writings there 
be, they are fi ulse and fei iened, forged 
and invented by themselves to my 
dishonour and slander; and there 
are persons in Scotland, both men 
and women, who can counterfeit 
my handwriting, and write the like 
manner of writing which I use as 
well as myself, and principally such 
as are in company with themselves.’ 
The Commissioners—the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and 
Sir Ralph Sadler—met at York in 
the beginning of October; and, on 
the 21st, were secretly and in the 
absence of Mary’s representatives, 
waited upon at their lodgings by 
the representatives of the Confede- 
rate Lords. The Casket Letters were 
then exhibited for the first time ‘in 
private and secret conference.’ The 
letters w ere in the Scots language, 
and, as already observed, it is ; toler- 
ably clear that the Scotch Commis- 
sioners represented that the letters 
then and there produced were in 
the handwriting of Mary. ‘And 
these men here do constantly affirm 
the said letters and other writings, 
which they produce of her own hand, 
to he her own hand indeed.’ But, 
however this might be, the Commis- 
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sioners cautiously avoided express- 
ing any decided opinion upon the 
authenticity of the letters. ‘In a 
paper here enclosed,’ they proceed, 
‘We have noted to your Majesty 
the chief and special points of the 
said letters, written, as they say, 
with her own hand, to the intent it 
may please your Majesty to con- 
sider of them, and so to judge 
whether the same be sufficient to 
convince her of the detestable crime 
of the murder of her husband, which, 
in our opinions and consciences, if 
the said letters be written with her 
oun hand,is very hard to be avoided.’ 
‘If the said letters be written with 
her own hand,’ then of course there 
could be no doubt whatever of her 
guilt. The Earl of Sussex, after 
examining the letters, addressed a 
confidential letter to Cecil in which 
the tone of doubt apparent in the 
official letter is strongly emphasised. 
The Lords will not venture, he says, 
to accuse the Queen of murder by 
producing her letters, as in that 
event ‘she will deny them, and 
accuse the most of them of manifest 
consent to the murder, hardly to be 
denied, so as upon the trial on .both 
sides her proofs will judicially full 
best out, as it is thought” ‘And 
now touching my opinion of the 
matter,’ he continues, ‘I think 
surely no end can be made good for 
England except the person of the 
Scotch Queen be detained by one 
means or other in England.’ To 
accomplish this object the Queen 
must be proved | guilty of the mur- 
der. But ‘if this will not fall out 
sufficiently (as I doubt it will not) 
to determine judicially, if she denies 
her letters,’ another course which he 
points out, and to which I will ad- 
vert immediately, would require to 
be adopted. The sagacious and ex- 
perienced Sussex, it is clear, had 
formed an extremely unfavourable 
opinion of the value of the docu- 
ments which the Lords had pro- 
duced at York. 

The Conference adjourned to 
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Westminster (where the whole of 
the Council were added to the Com- 
mission), and in the absence of 
Mary’s Commissioners certain of 
the documents were again pro- 
duced—this time in French. The 
Lords manifested the utmost reluc- 
tance to lay them before the Coun- 
cil;.but Cecil, by a clever move, 
succeeded in forcing their hand. 
Copies were taken, and these copies 
were left with the Council; ‘which 
writings,’ says the Minute, ‘ being 
copied, were read in French, and a 
due collation made thereof as near 
as could be by reading and inspec- 
tion, and made to accord with the 
originals which the said Earl Mur- 
ray required to be redelivered.’ 
No examination of the letters (with 
the view of testing their genuine- 
ness) was made at Westminster: 
all that was done was to col- 
late the copies with the originals, 
which were immediately returned 
to the Lords. When the letters had 
been duly copied and collationed, 
the Council, along with six of the 
great nobles, were summoned to 
meet at Hampton Court. The re- 
sults of the Conference were laid 
before them. The Casket was again 
produced. Then, but not till then, 
the letters were compared with 
genuine letters addressed to Eliza- 
beth. Why this vitally important 
examination should have been de- 
layed till the last moment, and why, 
when it did take place, it should 
have been hastily slurred over, are 
facts which have not been explained. 
No expert was called in, and the 
examination was of the most sus- 
piciously cursory and unscientific 
kind. ‘It is to be noted,’ Cecil 
frankly admits, ‘ that at the time of 
the producing, showing, and read- 
ing of all these foresaid writings, 
there was no special choice nor regard 
had to the order of the producing 
thereof: but the whole writings 
lying altogether upon the council 
table, the same were one after an- 
other showed rather by hap, as the 
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same did lie upon the table, than 
with any choice made, as by the 
natures thereof, if time had so served, 
might have been.’ 

It is known that great pressure 
was brought to bear upon the as- 
sembled Peers to induce them to 
return a verdict unfavourable to 
Mary ; but the utmost that could 
be extracted from them was a pru- 
dent recommendation that Elizabeth 
should not admit Mary to an audi- 
ence, ‘ as the case now did stand ’— 
that is to say upon, the ex parte evi- 
dence which had been secretly laid 
before the Council by Mary’s ene- 
mies in her absence. On hearing 
of what had taken place, Mary at 
once demanded that she should have 
access to the pretended letters ; but 
after a good deal of fencing this was 
finally denied to her, and the Lords 
were hurriedly sent back to Scot- 
land with the letters, being informed 
by Elizabeth before they left that 
‘there had been nothing sufficiently 
produced norshown by them against 
the Queen their Sovereign, whereby 
the Queen of England should con- 
ceive or take any evil opinion of the 
Queen her good sister for anything 
yet seen.’ 

Such is a plain narrative of the 
proceedings and results of this fa- 
mous Conference. One or two gene- 
ral observations must be added. 

My friend asserts that Mary, 
throughout the Conference, mani- 
fested suspicious eagerness to pre- 
vent the production of the letters. 
The charge is so serious that it 
merits particular reply. 

The private Conference to which 
Elizabeth proposed and Mary agreed 
that her cause should be referred, 
was purely political in its constitu- 
tion and objects. Mary was to table 
a charge pro formd against her in- 
surgent subjects, and they were to 
defend themselveson public grounds. 
The Conference was intended to be 
the instrument by which an arrange- 
ment between Mary and the Lords 
should be carriedthrough. But from 
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the first Mary declined to allow any 
matter affecting her own honour 
to be introduced. If such were in- 
troduced, her Commissioners were 
instructed to protest and withdraw 
from the Conference. Elizabeth 
implicitly or explicitly was a party 
to this agreement. The bond was 
broken by the Earl of Murray. He 
went secretly to the English Com- 
missioners at York, and showed 
them the Casket Letters. Mary’s 
Commissioners were not permitted 
to be present, did not know, indeed, 
for some days that such a breach of 
honour had been committed. But 
the moment that Mary heard of the 
plot, she took up a position from 
which she never wavered. Her 
own Commissioners were scarcely 
so sagacious; for Leslie was at 
bottom a shifty, voluble, elastic kind 
of creature whose faith in human 
virtue of any kind was small, and 
who wished above all things to save 
his mistress from the indignity of 
a public trial. But Mary herself 
always said, ‘ I consent to this pri- 
vate Conference with a view to an 
amicable adjustment of the diffi- 
culties between my subjects and 
myself. Butif you bring against me 
any charge affecting my honour, ac- 
commodation is impossible. Thence- 
forth it must be war to the knife. 
And to no secret conclave can 1 
consent to refer such an accusation. 
I must be heard in public before the 
Queen, the assembled Peers of Eng- 
land, and the Ambassadors of Chris- 
tendom. I will not trust such a 
question to the decision of any 
meaner tribunal. But I solemnly 
declare to the world that the accu- 
sation is false, and that the pretend- 
ed letters are not mine, but have 
been fabricated by my accusers. 
Let them be produced, and let me 
be furnished with copies. I pledge 
my word of honour to prove that 
they have been forged—no “such 
letters having ever been written by 
me.’ But her request was disre- 
garded. No—a public enquiry 
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would not be granted. The letters 
were produced in her absence. Then 
she said, ‘Show me the letters— 
give me copies—I will undertake, 
even before a tribunal, which has 
disregarded the plainest rules of 
justice and fair dealing, to manifest 
that they are malicious inventions.’ 
But again—No. The letters were 
always withheld from her (even 
though she got the French Ambas- 
sador at last to take the matter up 
earnestly), and she was never al- 
lowed an opportunity to expose the 
deception. 

My friend says that she did not 
mean seriously to defend herself. 
She would go before the assembled 
Peers and on her honour as a Sove- 
reign Princess declare that the ac- 
cusations were false. She desired 
only a great stage on which to dis- 
play her histrionic powers. 

But he forgets that the moment 
she heard of the charges she set 
herself to obtain the evidence that 
was available. She got Huntley 
and Argyle to declare in writing 
what they knew, and had it not 
been for the protestation thus 
obtained we should never have 
learned some of the most important 
facts of the case as telling against 
her accusers. Why, gentlemen, 
this single document changed the 
whole aspect of the controversy. It 
was thenceforth impossible to main- 
tain that the Scotch Protestant 
nobles were not privy to the murder, 
How much more might have been 
obtained had an honest investiga- 
tion been undertaken? He forgets 
besides, that rather than have the 
enquiry stifled she ultimately con- 
sented to allow the case to proceed 
before the same secret tribunal. 
But her appeal was rejected. Eliza- 
beth would neither hear her defence, 
nor would she permit her to see the 
letters. The Council, when hard 
pressed, declared thatno case against 
Mary had been substantiated, and 
despatched Murray and his famous 
casket across the border,—with 
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5,000l. in his pocket to pay his ex- 
penses. 

Mary’s conduct during the Con- 
ference thus appears to have been 
perfectly simple and straightfor- 
ward, whereas Elizabeth’s was 
marked by extreme duplicity ; and 
there is abundant evidence to show 
that the investigation was con- 
ducted dishonestly. The Queen and 
her Council did not, as a rule, stick 
at tries. The Earl of Lennox op- 
portunely appeared at Westminster 
as one of Mary’s accusers: years 
afterwards Lady Lennox admitted 
that her husband had been induced 
to appear by the urgency of the Eng- 
lish Council! It is possible that at 
first Elizabeth, terrified by what she 
regarded as a dangerous democratic 
outbreak, was willing to befriend 
the sister Queen whom rebellious 
subjects had deposed. But even at 
York the Conference had assumed 
a complexion decidedly hostile to 
Mary. The remarkable letter from 
Sussex to Cecil throws a clear light 
upon the spirit in which the enquiry 
was thereafter conducted. ‘The 
object of the Council should be to 
retain Mary as aprisonerin England, 
and this could be effected only by 
rendering the breach between her 
and the Lords irreparable. If they 
could be induced to assail her 
honour, it was highly improbable 
that any truce, however hollow, 
could thenceforth be patched up 
between them. The pretended let- 
ters could not, indeed, be safely sub- 
jected to public investigation and 
hostile criticism, but they might be 
privately produced and their tenor 
would be noised abroad. The mere 
rumour that such letters had been 
produced would cast a slur upon 
Mary’s reputation, and lessen her 
influence in England, where she was 
growing dangerously powerful.’ 
Such was the substance of this re- 
markable communication, and who- 
ever examines the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the Conference—the 
anxiety of the English Council to 
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obtain the letters, and their steady 
persistent resolution to prevent 
Mary and her friends from examin- 
ing them—will find that the advice 
was acted upon to the letter. 

The Council, as we have seen, did 
not venture to condemn the Queen, 
nor to declare that the letters were 
genuine; but even if such a de- 
claration had been made, what 
would it have been worth? There 
are certain plain rules regarding 
the admission of evidence which 
are invariably observed in Courts of 
Justice. That reasonable precau- 
tions shall be taken to prevent docu- 
ments from being tampered with ; 
that in the event of challenge they 
shall be legally and competently 
authenticated; that there shall be 
no break in the chain which con- 
nects them with the accused; that 
the accused shall be duly informed 
of their nature, and that he or his 
advisers shall have free access to 
them,—it has been found that the 
observance ofsome such rulesasthese 
is essential to the exclusion of false 
testimony, and to the righteous ad- 
ministration of justice. To call the 
perfunctory and unscientific investi- 
gation made by an assembly notori- 
ously hostile to the Queen, a fair 
trial, in this sense, or indeed in any 
sense, would be a mockery and 
impertinence. 

This, gentlemen, is the external 


‘evidence which has been produced 


to authenticate the Casket Letters. 
It required, as you will recollect, to 
be ample, conclusive, overwhelm- 
ing. Nothing short of absolute 
demonstration would suffice to con- 
vince anyone acquainted with her 
other writings that these monstrous 
letters—so awkward, so uncouth, 
so patched and blotted—came from 
the elegant pen of Mary Stuart! 
My learned friend contends that 
the external evidence is sufficient. 
I maintain that it is ridiculously 
and absurdly inadequate. It is 
for you, gentlemen, to judge be- 
tween us. 
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One word more. My friend says 
that the sequence of circumstance 
alone is sufficient to convict the 
Queen. When Rizzio was assassi- 
nated by Darnley she threatened 
that she would give him a sore 
heart: within a year Darnley was 
murdered; within six months she 
married the man who had managed 
the murder. But, gentlemen, it is 
precisely in such circumstances that 
we are bound to hesitate and to 
pause. There is nothing more tragic 
in human experience than the spec- 
tacle of innocence drawn irresist- 
ibly into the net and unable to 
break the meshes which perverse 
destiny has woven ; and these pitiful 
fatalities have formed the subject- 
matter of some of the greatest 
dramas ever written. The net in 
which the victim is enclosed is 
mostly knitted by that mocking 
and ironic power which disturbs 
the orderly government of the 
world; but it is sometimes knit- 
ted by the hand of man, and then 
—then only—do the successive 
acts of the tragedy become suspi- 
ciously consecutive, coherent, and 
consistent. Then only is there 
no break in the chain—then only 
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can the evidence against the 
accused be faithfully characterised, 
in my learned friend’s words, as 
‘absolutely overwhelming.’ 

In conclusion. My friend has 
waxed eloquent over the virtues 
and the greatness of Queen Eliza- 
beth. I have a humbler client; 
but I may be permitted to say 
that after the closest investiga- 
tion into her career from the day 
when she entered Holyrood until 
in the Hall of Fotheringay she 
ended an agitated and troubled life 
in a really heroic and queen-like 
fashion, I have failed to detect any- 
thing mean, or base, or false, or 
cowardly in the character of Mary 
Stuart. 


At the conclusion of the learned 
counsel’s address, his Lordship pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury, but the 
charge was not finished when our 
reporter left. 


We learn by special messenger 
that, after long deliberation, the 
jury by amajority found the charge 
‘Not Proven.’ Itis understood that 
the minority were in favour of a 
conviction. 
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December 


RAMBLES. 
By Parricius WALKER, Esq. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


UT of the vile Waverley Station 

at Edinburgh we rush, yelling, 

into a low choking tunnel black as 
Erebus (there are no lamps), glid- 
ing at last into fresher air, by the 
wooded hill of Corstorphine, and 
through the almost ripe corn-fields, 
reaching in half-an-hour the an- 
cient royal seat, Linlithgow. A 
little loch half encompasses the town 
and palace (birthplace of Mary, 
Queen of Scots), massive, quadran- 
gular, roofless, in decayed majesty, 
on its rising ground, and beside it 
the noble old church of St. Mi- 
chael. Such shrines of Papal Chris- 


tianity seem very odd lodgings for 
Presbyterianism ; but of late years 
the Scotch have been quite florid 
in their notions of church-building, 
and particularly the Free-Kirkers. 


We run to Falkirk in among the 
smoky ironworks whereby thesouth- 
west of Scotland, and in especial 
the shores of Clyde, are so busy and 
populous. Thesmoke ofthe Scotch 
coal is thick and stifling, ‘and is felt 
as a special nuisance in the railway 
and steamer. Of the railway whistle 
I have already grumbled, and really 
it is worse, I think, in Scotland 
than anywhere, * more frequent, 
persistent, brain-rending; the en- 
gine-drivers seem proud of it, like 
a child with its noisy toy. There 
again—ah! let me stop my ears. 
Three pigs-a-killing equal to one 
bagpipe, seven bagpipes one Scotch 
railway-whistle! In America, in- 
stead of this torturing sharpness, a 
note of lower pitch and rounder tone 
is found to answer every purpose. 

And now a truce to grumbling, 
and let us enjoy this bright after- 
noon and this picturesque old place, 
Stirling. I find it all I expected, 
and more. 


The street, something like Edin- 
burgh High Street on a small scale, 
climbs to the Castle Esplanade. 
There are old houses, narrow courts 
and passages, and often the stone 
stair from the causeway winds up 
and disappears like a snake through 
the low archway of a circular turret. 
Facing down the street stands an 
ancient and dusky house-front built 
of well-cut stone decorated with 
heraldic sculpture, the walls roof- 
less, the doors and windows blocked 
up. Yet here is no ruin in the 
usual sense ; ‘Mar’s work,’ as they 
call it, was built up thus far three 
centuries ago, and then the great 
Earl-Regent died suddenly, here at 
Stirling, whileoverlooking his work. 
So says tradition, and adds he was 
sacrilegiously using stones torn 
away from the neighbouring Abbey 
of Cambuskenneth. There is some- 
thing peculiarly dismal in a building 
left unfinished for an indefinite time; 
it lacks all the pathos of a ruin 
that once harboured humanity,— 
is a monument of frustration and 
failure. 

A right-hand turning brings you 
to ‘Argyle’s Lodging,’ a stone 
house with courtyard and those 
conical-roofed turrets which Scot- 
land copied, among other architec- 
tural features, from France. A 
sentry paces the flagstones, for 
the old mansion of the Lords of 
Stirling, the Lords of Argyle, is 
now a hospital for the Castle garri- 
son. It has a neglected and slo- 
venly look. 

Stirling Castle, long a favourite 
residence of the kings of Scotland, 
now a common barrack, stands firm 
and stately on the edge of its pre- 
cipitous rock overlooking a vast and 
varied prospect, the windings of the 
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Forth, the Ochil hills, the battle- 
field of Bannockburn, and the wide 
vale westward, broken by wooded 
knolls and ending far off in the blue 
Highland peaks. 

Close under the walls, and down 
the rock, goes the old road of 
Ballangeigh, ‘ Windy Pass,’ from 
which King James V., when tra- 
velling incog., used to style him- 
self the Gudeman of Ballangeigh. 
See that rough furzy hill within a 
stone’s throw of the battlement: 
many a man there, looking round 
on the noble landscape, has had his 
eyes bandaged never to see daylight 
more. It is the famous ‘ Heading 
Hill.” The Duke of Albany and 
his two sons were beheaded there 
in 1420, within sight of their own 
castle of Donne; and many another 
noted head has fallen on that for- 
getful soil. 

Overloaded, on the other hand, 
with trivial memorialism, is this 
other place just outside the castle 
gate—a pretty and picturesque bit of 
rocky ground, made a few years ago 
into a cemetery, and already bristling 
with necropolitan absurdities, of 
which the most remarkable are a 
white marble monument, including 
two figures (life-size I think), the 
whole in a glass-case; and a big 
pyramid of gray stone with glass- 
covered medallions let into it, and 
an inscription cut on each side in 
large letters: ‘Rock of Ages,’— 
‘Throne of Right ’—‘ Covenant 
Rest ’—‘ Union Banner.’ This con- 
spicuosity (if such a word may 
be used) was put up, I hear, by a 
tradesman of the town. The odd 
thing is, not that any one man 
should be such an ass, but that the 
community should allow him to 
write himself up in such large type 
onthe face of the landscape. Mo- 
dern cemeteries, as a rule, are 
odious things, and the more so 
because they are generally placed in 
some conspicuous and picturesque 
site. These obtrusive enclosures, 
with their foolish crowd of stone- 
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mason’s ware, are usually the off- 
spring of commercial speculation, 
trading, in this matter of graves as 
in other things, on the ostentation 
and bad taste of the general public ; 
and the notable site is itself an 
advertisement. But it is true that 
in some cases a municipal or reli- 
gious body, or an individual, selects 
a position of this sort, the prettiest 
hill or slope near their town, for a 
cemetery, as being in their notion 
the fittest. In this I recognise a 
natural and praiseworthy desire to 
soften the idea of death and the 
dead by association with beautiful 
aspects of nature, but argue that 
they do not go the right way to 
work. <A burial-ground ought to 
be—not dreary, lonesome, banished, 
but—quiet, retired, simple, shadowy, 
a place of pensive cheer, like so 
many of the old-fashioned ‘God’s 
Acres.’ By the plan now in vogue, 


yon spoil your graveyard and spoil 
your hill. 
Adjoining the cemetery is the 


fine old Gothic Greyfriars’ Church, 
now divided into two Presbyterian 
places of worship. One congrega- 
tion, differing in taste, or pocket, 
or liberality (though not in doctrine) 
from the others, has _ scraped, 
painted, and restored its half of 
the old edifice, while the second 
moiety retains its crust of cen- 
turies. 

Cowan’s Hospital, with quaint- 
ly terraced Dutch garden, was 
founded by a Stirling tradesman 
for decayed ‘Brethren of the 
Guild ;’ but though the building 
stands firm, and the founder’s statue 
on its front, his intentions, like 
those of so many charitable be- 
queathers, have not been able to 
resist the slow inroads of time. 
Some good, one hopes, is done with 
the money, but no old men now 
sun themselves among the clipt 
yew-trees, and on the broad stone 
steps. 

Clothing the west side of the ridge 
on which Stirling is built, ending in 
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the castle rock, stands a bank of 
noble trees, with devious footpaths 
underneath their boughs, by which 
—getting here and there a glimpse 
of old wall and gate on the upper 
side, part of the old fortifications— 
you can reach the lower end of the 
town. It is worth while to emerge 
from this wood to the plain for a 
view of Castle and Palace, lifted 
proudly above the billowy verdure 
on their bold precipice of trap- 
rock. 

Edward I. took this fortress 
(1304) after a three months’ siege. 
The English held it ten years, but 
—the gr reat Edward now dead, his 
weaks on on the throne, and Earl 
Robert Bruce, claimant of the crown 
of Scotland, having regained the 
upper hand—the English garrison of 
Stirling found itself hard pressed. 
The Governor made pact with the 
Scotch that he would surrender if 
not relieved before Midsummer-day, 
1314. This roused England; King 
Edward II. summoned his ereat vas- 
sals, and, with huge army (100,000 


men or nearly) and endless train 
of baggage, rolled over the Border 


to Edinburgh, and on towards 
Stirling, an irresistible wave of 
war, to all appearance. A mile or 
so south of Stirling, Bruce and 
his 40,000 men (mostly common- 
ers) awaited the assault of this 
mighty multitude. You see (as 
we stand on the castle rampart, 
looking south-westerly) those fields, 
corn and grass, rising unevenly to- 
wards the horizon—can you dis- 
tinguish a tall pole or mast among 
the hedges? There, says tradition, 
King Robert’s lion-standard was set 
in its ‘ bore-stone,’ which still rests 
there. A rivulet, with the homely 
name of Bannock, flowed in a 
shallow valley on his right (as still 
it runs, thrice famous since that 
day); his left wing was at the vil- 
lage of St. Ninian’s (where that 
steeple is), round which he had dug 
many pitfalls for hostile cavalry. 
On Sunday, the 23rd of June 


December 


the armies were face to face, and 
skirmished deliberately after the 
manner of those days of personal 
prowess, Bruce himself killing Sir 
Henry Bohun in single combat. 
Next day the great battle began: 
the Scotch in three or four lines 
one behind the other, the English 
driving against the narrow posi- 
tion and getting no advantage out 
of the odds of two-and-half to 
one. It is likely that half of Ed- 
ward’s men had no chance to strike 
a blow. There was no manceuvring 
on the English side: arrows, spears, 
then hand to hand with sword 
and dagger: single combats by the 
myriad—desperate, ‘ioody, and 
fatal, all across the field, as division 
after division of Bruce’s men 
closed up and plunged into the 
mellay. At last Bruce’s_ small 
body of cavalry managed to get in 
upon a main body of English 
archers, and threw them into con- 
fusion. Then came the crisis of the 
day. Behind a ridge at the back 
of the Scotch position (there it is, 
ever since called ‘The Gillies’ 
Hill’) was a crowd of servants, 
horse-boys, and camp-followers : 
these suddenly, armed and unarmed, 
and with such makeshift banners as 
they could find, swarm over the 
ridge, with wild Highland shouts 
and § gesticulations. ‘A fresh army 
coming down upon us!” cry the 
English soldiers, and, having no 
dependence in their foolish leader 
(thus wanting the true mainstay of 
any army), waver, break, fly, and 
are slanghtered mercilessly, till 
Bannockburn is choked with dead 
men, and runs bloody to the Forth, 
So the Scots took their revenge 
for Falkirk and Wallace. King 
Edward galloped away with a 
small party, finding shelt er at last 
in Dunbar Castle, sixt y miles dis- 
tant from the field aio 1,000 of 
his esquires, knights, and nobles, 
and 30,000 of his soldiers lay stark 
and bloody. 

So Stirling Castle and the crown 
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of Scotland were Robert Bruce’s, 
by valour and popular choice, 
added to his royal lineage. In 
mere hereditary claim, his grand- 
uncle, John Baliol, and Baliol’s 
son, stood before him, being son 
and grandson of the eldest daughter 
of Prince David, brother of William 
the Lion ; while Robert Bruce was 
g grandson of the second daughter. 

The hereditary office of High 
Steward— Scotiice Stewart—which 
had belonged to one family for over 
two centuries, and conferred a sur- 
name on them, at this time rested 
in the hands of Walter Stewart. 
Walter fought well at Bannock- 
burn; afterwards married King 
Robert’s daughter Marjorie; and 
their son Robert, other heirs 
failing, succeeded to the throne, in 

371, ~ when fifty-six years old, first 
kine of the Stewart family— an 
unlucky family, and a troublesome 
to these islands. Stirling, Holy- 
rood, Fotheringay, W hitehall, the 
Boyne, Culloden, Tower Hill, are 
these but topogr aphic names ? They 
seem to exude tear-drops and 
blood-drops. 

From Stirling to Callander 
by rail; and there begin the moun- 
tains and coach- travelling. There 
was time to stroll along the village 
street—rows of plain houses bor- 
dering the high road—and, turning 
righthand to the bridge, survey 
from its lofty arch the rapid and 
sparkling Teith, the ash-trees and 
pines, and the bulk of Ben Ledi 
heaved against the western sky. 
The enticing river, its cheerful 
current rippling by a knoll of 
firm greensward, drew me to the 
water's edge. A pure, bright 
running stream exhilarates like 
spiritual wine. Witch Melancholy 
and the whole host of Blue Devils 
dare not cross it—must not haunt 
it. It was long since I had en- 
joyed thisdelight. But stay—what 
is that worse than snake among 
the grass? a large iron pipe with 
open mouth to the river- edge. 
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I suspect, enquire, am conlirmed— 
it is the main sewage pipe of 
Callander—and, turning on my 
heel, I muttered, hastening to the 
coach, ‘O Dame Science! we 
might afford to wait a little for 
further information on the Origin 
of Everything, if, meanwhile, we 
could learn how to deal with our 
sewage and smoke, and a few other 
commonplace difficulties.’ 

Away we drive, winding round 
Ben Ledi, by shady roads and 
heathery slopes. Loch Venachar 
shows on our left hand, and in that 
meadow by the water ‘ Fitzjames 
(says our driver) met Roderick 
Dhu,’ and all the tourist heads turn 
that way. Now we skirt Loch 
Achray, by woods and rocks, with 
anew and richly-shadowed moun- 
tain in front—Ben Venue. The 
landscape every instant becomes 
more picturesque and impressive ; 
but meanwhile dusk has spread, 
and a heavy shower of rain comes 
on, in the midst of which we pull 
up at our goal, the Trossachs Hotel, 
and find it crammed full from roof 
to cellar. Whattodo? The host 
is very sorry—will send our luck- 
less nine back free to Callander in 
the coach. Only three go back 
(so nauseous to human nature is 
forced retrogression); two ladies 
are ‘crowded in’ somehow; three 
young men will sleep on chairs in 
the billiard-room. For my part, 
making rapid enquiries among some 
bystanders, I hear of a cottage a 
mile and a half distant, where there 
is a good chance of a bed. ‘It’s a 
poor place,’ said my informant, 
‘but clean, ye ken. Artists and 
such-like stops there whiles.’ The 
rain has ceased. I go, enter the 
open door of a low thatched cot- 
tage by the roadside, and, after a 
word or two, find myself familiarly 
seated in good old’ Mrs. MacFar- 
lane’s chimney- corner, by a great 
fire, over which hangs a large black 
pot. The good granny, with fresh- 
coloured shrewd face full of wrinkles. 
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and intelligent gray eyes under the 
large borders of her cap, busies 
herself in quietly arranging the 
hearth; her son, a grave, hand- 
some, dark man of thirty, sits 
opposite, while her grand-daughter 
(whose parents live some miles 
distant, and who stays with her 
grandmother), a comely well-grown 
lass of fifteen, with flowing dark 
hair, short blue petticoat, and bare 
legs, after sweeping up the earthen 
floor, stands shyly in the back- 
ground. They speak Gaelic to 
each other, and my smattering of 
that language in its Irish form 
interests them much. Their man- 
ners were excellent, showing re- 
spectful ease and curiosity without 
impertinence. It was a pleasant 
conversation, all the pleasanter to 
me, as recalling many of a similar 
tone which I have enjoyed in cot- 
tages almost exactly like this 
in the north-west of Ireland. At 
Edinburgh I enjoyed some social in- 
tercourse with the créme de la créme, 
to-night with poor Highland cot- 
tagers. Their manners are equally 
high, delicate, simple, and unem- 
barrassed. If there be a turn of 
the scale it is, I do think, in favour 
of the Keltic peasants. Oh, my 
poor Irish friends! What an un- 
lucky history has yours been ! 

The old lady was never as far as 
Kdinburgh ; she is now some years 
over seventy; her husband died 
about fifteen years ago, and her 
granddanghter Maggie stops with 
her and helps to mind the cow and 
two or three pigs and the fowls. 
Her unmarried son comes now and 
again to work the patch of ground 
on the hill-slope behind; he is 
here now for the potato-digging. 
John MacDonald, a boatman on 
Loch Katrine, has a room in the 
cottage: he is out on the loch to- 
night rowing some passengers up 
to Stronachlacher, and the cottagers 
are sitting up for him. After ten 
o’clock Maggie washed her feet in 
a corner, and saying good night, 
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with a frank shyness which became 
her mightily, slid away to bed in 
some dusky recess. The old dame’s 
sleeping-place was a box bed in the 
wall of the ‘spence’ or kitchen, 
where we sat with the smoky 
rafters overhead. The boatman’s 
little room was to the left of 
the door, mine to the right. I 
had a box-bed ; the only fault (a 
serious one) was deficiency of air, 
the ceiling being low and the 
window nailed up. I had to leave 
the door to the spence open, half 
smoke being better than no air, 
Mrs. Mac in the morning said she 
had often thought of getting the 
window made to open, and the first 
time ‘a wright’ came by she be- 
lieved she would actually have it 
done, adding that it would be ‘a 
grand improvement.’ 

Not far from the cottage, Glen. 
finlas, with its tributary brook, opens 
into the beauteous valley of lakes, 
where Loch Katrine, Achray, and 
Vennacher are strung, as it were, on 
one mountain-stream. Lochs Doine, 
Voil, and Lubnaig belong to another 
some miles northward; and a 
little way above Callander the two 
water-threads intertwine and form 
the river Teith. I walked a short 
way up Glenfinlas, and came to a 
pretty waterfall foaming among 
rocks and trees. Having long been 
accustomed to saunter and medi- 
tate among such scenes, I find that 
a flying glimpse, such as_ this, 
gives me little pleasure. You can’t 
swallow a Lord Mayor's feast all of 
a sudden, much less Dame Nature’s. 

I had a capital breakfast, better tea 
than I ever got inan English hotel, 
and two new-laid eggs boiled to per- 
fection. While I ate them, the hen 
ran about the floor picking up the 
crumbs, which was only fair. Jam 
was not wanting: and there was 
cheese, which, in agreement with 
Mr. Boswell, ‘I cannot help dis- 
liking at breakfast.’ He adds, ‘ It 
is the custom over all the High- 
lands to have it.’ (Tour, Sep. 9.) 
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A hundred years ago, save two, the 
great Doctor and he made their 
famous peregrination ; and the two 
Tours are still capital reading. 

The adventure altogether was 
agreeable; and I waited for the 
coach in a pleasant humour, mak- 
ing a little sketch meanwhile of the 
exterior of the cottage, its rough 
stone wall with central door and 
two tiny windows, its roof of oak- 
peelings with weeds sprouting at 
the gable, its basket chimney 
whence the blue reek rose against 
adark heathery hill-side, the straw- 
thatched byre of equal height con- 
tiguous to it on the left, and on the 
right several rough rocks with a 
run of clear water spouting out 
among them, where I had seen 
Maggie at her morning toilette. 
Also a rude stone bench on which 
sat Macdonald, the boatman, lean- 
ing against the wall to enjoy his 
early pipe. 

Here comes the coach ; away we 


roll; beautiful Benvenue heaves in 
sight ; we creep up the narrow pass 


of the Tross achs,—gulfs of foliage, 
verdured cliffs towering to the blue 
sky; whirl down to “the pier on 
Loch Ketturin, which we call ‘ Ka- 
trine,’ step aboard the steamer, and 
begin to glide past many a wooded 
isle and rocky promontory, till in 
the wider water are mirrored 
those heathy mountain-ranges on 
either hand. ‘That is Ellen’s Isle,’ 
we are told, and recalled how 
when the Lady of the Lake ap- 
peared (in 1810), ‘crowds set off 
to view the scenery of Loch Ka- 
trine, till then comparatively un- 
known ;’ every house and inn were 
crammed, and ‘the posthorse duty 
in Scotland rose in an extraor- 
dinary degree.’ ! 

The well-known lines rose to 
memory : 


And thus an airy point he won, 
Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d; 
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In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that, empurple ed bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light ; 

And mountains that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land, &c. &c. 


Of which the Oritical Review (an 
authority in its day) said, ‘Perhaps 
the art of landscape- -painting in 
poetry has never been displayed in 
higher perfection than in these 
stanzas.’ The Last Minstrel, Mar- 
mion, the Lady of the Lake, were 
the first books in verse which I 
read with eagerness (when nine or 
ten years old); it was for the sake 
of the stories ; all kinds of stories 
were devoured. Even then, per- 
haps, pleasure from the swing of 
the metre and the bright descrip- 
tions was not ‘lacking; but some 
years afterwards this” delight pre- 
dominated, and passages ‘like the 
above called up imaginary scenes 
of splendour excelling any visible 
landscape. By-and-by, however, 
finding out things for myself, I 
had advanced another stage, and 
perceived that this was not poetry 
of an intimate value, and that even 
in its landscape-painting, admirable 
as that was, a certain kind of touch 
was missing. It is, in fact, more 
the analogue of Clarkson Stan- 
field’s pictures than of Turner’s or 
David Cox’s. It has good solid 
qualities, but no magic. In the de- 
scriptions of riding, fighting, and all 
movement, Scott’s wonderful vigour 
and spirit can whirl me away any 
day, as they used to do of yore; 
but the feeling always remains that 
even in these one is witnessing 
a fine melo-dramatic performance, 
rather than an ideal presentment 
of truth. 

We land at Stronachlacher near 
the upper end of Loch Katrine, and 
mount the coaches that are to 
carry us over the five hilly miles to 
Loch Lomond. On our coach, 
among the ruck of tourists, sits 
a carelessly-drest man, swarthy 
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grizzly, hard as iron, with astrange 
profile—not cruel, yet almost tigrine 
in its deepsunken eye, flattish nose, 
and strongjaw. Thiselderly Scoto- 
Irish gentleman has seen battles and 
sieges, and men swept to death by 
the thousand, has been Viceroy of 
a ninth part of the human race, 
and received the homage of 
great Oriental princes, and now 
here he is on our _ tourist- 
coach: 

Passing through the valley with 
its own little lonely loch, wooed by 
no tourist, we descend the steep 
hill to famous Loch Lomond, with 
many exclamations of delight at 
the magnificence of the first view 
of that deep water imbedded among 
lofty mountains and thick woods. 
At Inversnaid the inn was full, and 
I crossed in the steamer to Tarbert, 
with some qualms lest there should 
be no shelter there; and this was 
Saturday evening—no more steam- 
ers or coaches till Monday. From 
Tarbert Pier an undignified steeple- 
chase of tourists ran to the doorof the 
stately hotel, in which I joined, not 
without shame. But it was already 
apparent to me that one who tra- 
vels from inn to inn of these regions 
in the tourist-season must either 
lay his plans some time in advance 
and telegraph to each intended stop- 
ping-place for the accommodation 
needed on a given day, or else sub- 
mit to many vexations and even 
some humiliations. The Tarbert 
Hotel was full, but the host had en- 
gaged two small houses in the 
vicinity, and I went off thankfully 
to Valley Cottage, a mile on the 
pretty road to Loch Long, and 
slept there two nights very snugly, 
looking out each morning on the 
rushy field, the heathery slopes be- 
yond, and ‘the strange rocky crest 
of ‘the Cobbler’ mountain rising 
above them. The doors and win- 
dows stood open all day long. Our 
housekeeper was a tall Highland 
woman of grave, simple, and kindly 
manners. The passing to and from 
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the hotel, where all meals were 
served, was sometimes troublesome ; 
but the broad simple slopes, the 
pretty shaded road with low mossy 
walls, and thatched cottages beside 
a brook (in which I saw the cot- 
tagers, including two long-haired 
lassies and a starknaked child, wash- 
ing themselves on Sunday morn- 
ing), the strange rocky crest peer- 
ing in from another region, the 
beautiful Loch Lomond, with its 
namesake mountain; at one end 
of the vale, and the saltwater fiord, 
Loch Long, at the other,—all 
this impressed itself upon me, by 
the frequent coming and going at 
various hours of day and night, ‘and 
in various moods of mind, so that 
instead of two days I seem to have 
centred for at least a month at 
Valley Cottage. Like other plea- 
sures, that derived from picturesque 
scenery is apt to evade a too eager 
pursuit. Youmay find the moun- 
tain or cataract, but you cannot 
command the mood for enjoying 
them. Often, in the fairest scenes, 
we may repeat Coleridge’s line : 


I see, not feel, that it is fair, 


and unawares, in some happy hour 


or moment, 
quiet eye.’ 

Tarbert Hotel is splendidly situ- 
ated. Below its green terraces 
shines the noble lake between 
wooded and solitary shores, the 
cone of Ben Lomond lifted into the 
sky right opposite. The English 
lakes are sweet and cheerful, even 
their fells and peaks softened with 
a sense of human neighbourhood ; 
the Scotch lakes, amid this age of 
touristing and villa-building, ~ still 
keep their aspect of solemn, some- 
times of savage loneliness. 

All that golden Saturday after- 
noon, I lounged deliciously by the 
pebbled and rippling margin, or lay 
under a clump of alder bushes, read- 
ing Rob Roy. That mountain-land 
over the water, between Lomond 
and Katrine, was the MaeGregor’s 


‘reap the harvest of a 
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country. I found the characters 
of the novel amusingly contrasted, 
but more artificial than I had recol- 
lected. Rashleigh and Helen Mac 
Gregor are true natives of the world 
of melodrama. Mr. Osbaldistone 
and his clerk, Sir Hildebrand and 
his sons, are sketched in sufficiently 
for recognition, and Die Vernon is 
a pretty creature, while Andrew 
Fairservice becomes the vehicle of 
many pithy Scotticisms. But the 
only figure thoroughly painted is 
that of Bailie Nicol Jarvie. The 
chief motif of the plot (a quest after 
certain commercial documents ab- 
stracted by Rashleigh) is so feeble 
that it needs effort to recall how the 
people have got into the situations 
described. Sir Walter was justly 
fond of the Bailie; but he did not 
care much for the novel altogether, 
said it ‘smelled of the cramp’— 
for he dictated much of it while 
writhing with pain—and was sur- 
prised at its success. Scott’s im- 
partiality in this book and elsewhere 
in describing Scotch character and 
manners I thought very noticeable. 
He takes care to provide a good 
deal of ‘stage business ’—for ex- 
ample, Frank’s kissing Mattie, the 
Bailie singeing the Highlander; 
his hanging to the branch by his 
breeches; Andrew  Fairservice 
dancing in alarm on the top of the 
cliff. 

The steamboat pier is filled with 
herring-boxes, which come across 
from Loch Long, and the excellent 
fresh herrings are now abundant and 
appear at every breakfast. Two 
girls are flinging sticks into the 
water for a large black dog to fetch. 
‘Whose dog is it?’ ‘ Oh, he belongs 
to the shap’—a sufficient account 
where there is but one shop for 
miles around. It is on the road- 
side, behind the inn, and is also the 
post-office. ‘Shap,’ by the bye, like 
so many words of the Scottish dia- 
lect, is nearer to Old-English than 
the modern ‘shop.’ Oeap is bar- 
gain or sale, or thing forsale; cedpan, 
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to buy ; ‘cheap’ is contracted from 
‘good cheap,’ that is, a good bar- 
gain ; shop seems abbreviated from 
cedp setl, say ‘chap-stall;’ and westill 
use ‘chapman.’ 

The sun had gone down; but not 
‘o’er the lofty Ben Lomond,’ since 
we were on its western side, and 
the summer moon spread her light 
over the dim forms of mountains, 
and glittered on the lake below. 
I thought how many localities in 
Scotland are connected with the 
songs of the country, and what an 
enhancement this is of life. With- 
out song and without history, the 
fairest landscapes look barren. But 
the songs must be native and ge- 
nuine. ‘ MacGregor’s Gathering ’— 


The moon's on the lake and the mist’s on 
the brae, &e.— 


belongs to this very scene, but I 
don’t care for it; ‘tis theatrical. 
‘Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane,’ 
on the other hand, though not first- 
rate, is natural and pleasing, and 


the sun setting o’er the lofty Ben 
Lomond is a piece of landscape 
truth that must come home to every 
one at Dunblane and other places 
eastward of that rocky pyramid. 
Through moonshine and shadow 
I returned, contented, to Valley 
Cottage, and slept soundly. Next 
day, a warm and bright Sunday, I 
walked to the head of Loch Long. 
The green sea-water and olive sea- 
wrack, the fishing-boats with ‘their 
nets drying on the beach, and the 
bare mountain slopes, offered points 
of contrast with the wooded fresh- 
water lake from which this firth is 
only separated by a neck of land 
some two milesacross. The strange 
rocky crest of ‘the Cobbler’ is now 
in full view, with Glencroe to the 
westward ; but I doubled back upon 
Loch Lomond by a north-eastern 
valley, first along a path shaded by 
alders and hazels, with meadow- 
sweet here and wild raspberries 
there. It passed through a small 
farm-steading, and crossed the mea- 
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dows to one or two little thatched 
cottages that lurked among the 
rocks and rough mounds where the 
ground began to rise. Here, at a 
low wall of rude stones, sat, stood, 
and lounged half-a-score people, 
chatting in Gaelic and wiling away 
their Sabbath afternoon. The scene 
was the exact counterpart of what 
I had many a time seen among the 
Irish hills. Followed by their cu- 
rious looks, I pushed on into the 
world of heather and solitude, 
soon losing all trace of a path, and 
after some time came to the edge of 
a steep glen full of trees, hiding a 
rocky brook. Down one side I slid, 
climbed the other, mounted a knoll, 
and saw a dark, quasi-triangular 
piece of water afar, set in among 
the wide, brown, lonely slopes, 
which I knew must be Loch Lo- 
mond. Soon after, the huge bulk of 
Ben Voirlich, whose head had long 
been in view, stood well defined 
across a rough moorland, and the 
desire, as usual, began to take hold 
of me of reaching its summit. By- 
and-by, a rapid, rocky river disclosed 
itself, but I was able to find a ford- 
ing-place, and soon began to toil up 
one steep ascent of slippery grass 
after another, making in succes- 
sion for this and that huge castel- 
lated rock, and sending the fright- 
ened sheep a-gallop. Then came a 
steep slope covered with loose pieces 
of flat stone, crowned with a broken 
mural barrier of rocks against the 
sky. This surmounted, the usual 
trial of patience ensued—it was by no 
means the true summit. A second 
effort was to be made, a third, nay 
a fourth, ere the indisputable ‘tip- 
top,’ with its landmark cairn, was 
conquered. 

The view from the top of Ben 
Voirlich was nowise beautiful; it 
was vast, desolate, dismal, almost 
appalling. All the woods, all traces 
of cultivation, were sunk out of 
sight in the glen and vales; far or 
near, not a house, not a hut, not a 
road, not a track ; a circle of perhaps 
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150 miles in view, one wilderness of 
barren mountains. There was no 
picturesque grouping of forms. The 
unclouded but hazy sun, now verging 
to the west, shed no colour upon 
the monotonous expanse of ugly 
brown lumps. A corner of a lake 
visible here and there was like a 
piece of dark gray slate let into the 
brown desolation. I understood 
fully for the first time the horror 
and disgust with which it was cus- 
tomary to talk of mountainous re- 
gions, before our modern fashion of 
eulogy set in. The dreariness of 
the panorama was heightened by 
just a touch of anxiety about 
finding my way down before sun- 
set. This I managed to do, but 
not without difficulty, failing to hit 
any proper track, and part of the 
way literally climbing down the 
nearly dry bed of a torrent by 
rock and branch. In the descent, 
the landscape put on its pictu- 
resque glories of form and co- 
lour, light and shadow of the 
sun’s last rays shooting magnifi- 
cently athwart a mighty glen, with 
a dark tarn below. One raven flew 
across the gulf as I gazed. At sun- 
set I found myself on a path among 
the lower fields, where for a few 
minutes I sustained a very sharp 
assault from a flying squadron of 
gnats—or ‘midges’ as they are 
called here and in Ireland. There 
were still long miles to walk to the 
hotel and much longed-for supper. 

I suggested to the landlord that in 
fine summer weather many a tour- 
ist would be glad to sleep under 
canvas in some corner of the beau- 
tiful grounds belonging to the hotel, 
and he seemed to think the idea a 
good one. 

On Monday, coach to Loch Long, 
and steamer down that fine salt 
firth to Dunoon, There was a party 
of sprightly young Scotch ladies on 
board, with whom I was lucky 
enough to enjoy some agreeable 
conversation. Passing the mouth 


of Loch Goil, we recalled the ballad 
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of ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ and re- 
peated it among us. A doubtful line 
was supplied by a decent farmer-like 
man who had been listening. This 
familiarity with their native poets 
is a pleasing trait in the Scotch. 
Among no people perhaps are poet- 
ical associations so little regarded 
as among the average English of 
all classes. In this respect the 
southern and east-midland counties 
are the most obtuse, doubtless as 
being the most Saxon. With the 
mixture of Keltic and of Scandi- 
navian elements a greater suscepti- 
bility to music and poetry is found. 
In Ireland the knowledge of native 
poetry is confined to a small and 
decreasing proportion of the inhabi- 
tants; and English poetry, even to 
the English speakers, has some touch 
of alienism. Trish-English (which 
has never been properly examined) 
is full of little peculiarities. I do 
not allude to grammatical errors, 
but to unusual forms, some of them 
old-fashioned English, some trans- 
lated or adapted from Gaelic forms. 
Yet it cannot be taken as a distinct 
dialect, like the Scotch. Among 
other ‘Irish difficulties’ therefore 
is this well-nigh insurmountable 
one, of writing any “~~ popular 
poetry. A Gaelic poet, if one 
came, would have a very small 
audience ; a writer of classic Eng- 
lish flies a little over the people’s 
heads, and is not in connection with 
their familiar habits and traditions ; 
to write Irish-English effectively 
one would need very special oppor- 
tunities ; and, at best, the associa- 
tions with the past would be neither 
ancient nor happy; and the au- 
dience must still be a limited one 
and (worst of all) far from homo- 
geneous in its sympathies. ‘ ery 
different from the case of the Secot- 
tish dialect, ancient and respectable 
in its historic and literary associa- 
tions, and the familiar tongue of a 
number of people strongly united in 
character and sentiment. I don’t 
see the possibility of an Irish Burns. 
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Still, some not unimportant poetic 
result might possibly be attained by 
the union of poetic genius with a 
knowledge at once familiar and 
exact of Irish life, and of Irish- 
English idioms. 

My fair acquaintances 
steamer were, like most of their 
country, very unwilling to admit 
any cousinship of Scotland with 
Ireland; they frankly laughed at 
the notion that ‘ Scot,’ down to the 
ten hundreds and later, meant Irish- 
man and nothing else, and that 
‘Albyn’ was the usual name of 
their beloved land in the old times. 
I quoted Campbell— 

For never shall Albyn a destiny meet 
So black with dishonour, so foul 
defeat — 


in the 


with 
and asked what they supposed 
‘Albyn’ to mean? One said at 
random ‘England;’ but their no- 
tions were shaken when the mean- 
ing of ‘York and Albany’ was 
explained to them. I wonder how 
many people in the British Isles 
know what this familiar title con- 
veys 

At Dunoon I landed and made it 
my head-quarters for a few days, one 
of the most delightful summering 
places I have ever seen. It stands 
on the shore of the lordly Firth of 
Clyde, mountain-bordered, gay with 
a constant stir of ships and boats, 
has good bathing (without boxes or 
botherations, in spite of much build- 
ing, for the coast-line is of grand 
extent), rural walks inland ; and you 
have but to step aboard a steamer to 
be wafted away through magnificent 
scenery to Lomond and its sister 
lakes, to Ayr and the land of Burns, 
to Oban and the Hebrides, or, if 
you have need of it, to the great 
City with its shops and crowds, 
lying unseen and unheard at the 
back of those eastern hills. 

I walked a couple of miles in- 
land to a rough heathery knoll, 
and, lying under the fir trees, en- 
joyed the vast prospect; south- 
ward spread the sea shut in with 
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mountains ; to the norih rose those 
peaks rourd the head of Loch Long 
which I had left in the morn- 
ing ; and near at hand was visible 
the Holy Loch, a branch of Loch 
Long, on whose shore is the family 
burial-place of the Argyle family. 
The young Heir of the Campbells 
and his Princess-Bride were coming 
to Inverary ina few days. Anda few 
years hence but let me not Ham- 
letise on the subject of a honey- 
moon, this golden August evening, 
amidst the splendour of sea, sky, 
and mountains. 

On the shore at Dunoon stands 
the Castle-hill, with its fragments 
of ancient wall, commanding another 
glorious prospect of the grand 
ocean lake, and from this I saw the 
coloured sunset melt and fade over 
the peaks of Arran, and the stars 
kindle, answered by the near 
lights in the anchored ships. Later, 
for one never could have enough 
of such weather and such a 
place, I wandered along the mar- 


gin of the flowing tide, filled with 


phosphorescence to a wonderful 
degree, every ripple along the 
endless beach alive with diamond 
sparkles; hand or stick moving in 
the water drew after it a turbulence 
of silver flame, or splashed up a 
fountain of harmless fiery corusca- 
tions. This was a delightful day. 
So was the next, when I walked to 
Inellan, swam in the bright salt 
wave, gazed on the purple peaks of 
Coatfell. A flying steamer carried 
me up the Clyde, and another down 
again. Conveniency and cheerful 
bustle of life, and ennobling soli- 
tude amidst large and magnificent 
scenery, are more reconciled at 
Dunoon than at any place I know 
in the British Islands. 

Glasgow, huge factory and sea- 
port of a plutonic realm of iron and 
coal, which has outrivalled all the 
world in building iron ships, and 
whose population grows by the fifty 
thousand and hundred thousand, 
I visited, and trod for some dreary 
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hours her great, busy streets of 
dark gray stone, great shops, 
swarming dirty bye-ways, dis- 
mal quays, along the dirty river 
and bare ‘Green,’ spread with 
acres of clothes a-drying. I saw 
the stately old Cathedral—(the 
spire ought to be carried up to 
a sharp point; this would make a 
great difference in the external as- 
pect of the building), and its mas- 
sive, solemn crypt, fit cavern-church 
for mortuary services; saw the 
Necropolis on the hill beyond, out- 
vying all {other things of the kind 
in its crowd of monumental ab- 
surdities ; the old University Build- 
ings, now in process of degradation 
into a railway station; and the new 
University on its hill, among the 
fair groves and slopes of Kelvin 
Park—an improved situation cer- 
tainly, compared with the ragged 
frowsy streets, in which its prede- 
cessor was imbedded. Descending 
through many gray stone palaces of 
merchantdom, I fled away gladly 
from the gloomy city. London 
streets are not always cheerful, but 
with London streets go London 
society, literature, art, music, li- 
braries, museums, picture-galleries ; 
as well as endless varieties of life, 
thought, and work. No one by free 
choice lives in any large town but 
the Metropolis. 

From Dunoon I took the steamer 
to Ayr, sliding along the coast by 
quiet Largs and the masts of busy 
Ardrossan, busy Troon, and so into 
the harbour of Ayr with its coast- 
ing vessels and fishing boats. Here 
my first thought was, how little of 
sea or sea-coast life has come into 
Burns’s poetry, local and personal as 
itis. Our steamer was the ‘ Bonnie 
Doon.’ A blind man on board sung 
to his fiddle a great number of 
songs, chiefly Burns’s, and sung 
them well. There were a few 
Jacobite ditties, and also Scott’s 
melodramatic ‘ MacGregor’s Gather- 
ing ;’ but Burns was the staple, and 
we had ‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
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bled,’ and ‘Bonnie Doon,’ and— 
very well given—that characteristic 
ditty, ‘The Rigs o’ Barley ’:— 


It was upon a Lammas night, 
When corn-rigs are bonnie, O! 
Beneath the moon's unclouded light, 
I held awa to Annie, O! 


I kent her heart was a’ my ain ; 
I loved her maist sincerely, O! 
I kissed her owre and owre again, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley, O! 


I hae been blithe wi’ comrades dear ; 
I hae been merry drinkin’, 0! 
I hae been joyfu’ gath’rin gear, 
I hae been happy thinkin’, O! 
But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 
Tho’ three times doubled fairly, O! 
That happy, happy night was worth them a’, 


—so the fiddler sung the line, with 
a happy duplication and an exulting 
flourish in the melody— 


Amang the rigs o’ barley, 0! 


No music-hall or nigger-minstrel 
strains intruded themselves. I gave 
him a second fee therefore, with the 
remark that I was much pleased to 
find a man singing the songs of his 
native land. This seemed to gra- 
tify the poor musician ; he smiled, 
turned up his sightless eyeballs, and 
called out ‘hear hear!’ with hearty 
independence. At the Queen’s 
Head on the quay I found good 
quarters, and sallied forth to sur- 
vey the town (of some 18,000 
inhabitants), which keeps in its 
main street, where are several old 
gabled houses, and in its ‘Twa 
Brigs,’ much the same aspect as 
it had in Burns’s time. At a 
bookseller’s I bought a neat and 
legible edition of Burns’s Poems, 
complete, 448 pages, with wood- 
cuts, price fourpence half-penny, 
and with this in my pocket walked 
through the fair-green, and so along 
the rural road to Alloway and the 
Brig o’ Doon. Less than two miles 
out I reached some white-washed, 
thatched cottages by the road-side ; 
one, which was like hundreds of 
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roadside sheebeens in Scotland and 
Ireland, having a sign-board on its 
low side-wall. But this cottage which 
I had nearly passed without particu- 
lar notice, is not only ‘licensed to sell 
spirits and ale,’ but is moreover 
‘The Birthplace of Robert Burns’ 
—curious combination! yet in this 
particular case not so incongruous. 
I passed the cottage, and soon 
came to a new edifice of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland on the left- 
hand side of the road, and opposite 
to this a simple old country grave- 
yard, with the roofless and ivied 
walls of a simple little old church 
or chapel, shaded with some tall 
trees. There the road branched 
into two, in front of a good-sized 
inn, one road to the right leading 
to the New Brig over the river 
Doon, the other to the Auld Brig ; 
and on a knoll over the old, narrow, 
left-hand road, I saw the Burns 
Monument; a mason-work basis, 
twenty feet high, lifting a little cir- 
cular Greek temple of nine Co- 
rinthian columns, covered in at top 
with a flattish cupola, and sur- 
mounted (a questionable finish) 
with a large bronze tripod. The 
whole edifice is sixty feet high, and 
stands in a neat flower-garden and 
shrubbery, overlooking the glen of 
the Doon and its ‘auld brig.’ In the 
under story is a circular chamber, 
with some Burns relics, among them 
the Bible, in two volumes, which he 
gave to Highland Mary, laid open 
under a glass case, so that you may 
read the {texts he wrote onthe fly- 
leaves. The room contains a copy 
of Nasmith’s portrait; also a fan- 
tastic (not ideal) bust, with wide 
nostrils and flying hair; and some 
sketches of Ayrshire scenery made 
celebrated by the bard. Thereismore- 
over acollection of the best editions 
of Burns’s Works, costly and cheap, 
a striking evidence to the eye of 
this poor peasant rhymer’s influence 
upon mankind. This Burns Monu- 
ment, it struck me, and the Church 
of Scotland over the way, are in a 
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manner rival fanes. The poor pea- 
sant who had many a time come 
under the ban of orthodoxy, has now 
temples of his own, and inexhaust- 
ible audiences. I think there is no 
copy from the innumerable editions 
published in America, where Burns, 
we are told, outgoes all other writers 
whatever in steady popularity. In 
a grotto in the shrubbery are placed 
the life-size statues of ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter’ and ‘ Souter Johnnie,’ 
carved in rough whin by Thom, a 
self-taught rustic sculptor; and the 
famous cronies sit eternally drink- 
ing to each other, with a life-like 
expression of drollness and jollity. 

A few steps between the hedgerows 
brings me to the Auld Brig, whose 
lofty, narrow, single arch shagged 
with ivy, and overhung with large 
trees, spans the waters of the Doon, 
rushing and eddying down their 
rocky bed. Intensely local and per- 
sonal is the poetry of Burns. He 
wrote from the feeling of the hour, 
and used the objects, human and 
landscape, that were familiar to him. 
The places named on Tam’s midnight 
ride are all on the old road (now 
superseded) from Ayr to Kirk Allo- 
way, and the incidents connected 
with them were well known to every 
one in the neighbourhood. 


ec time he was cross the foord, 

are in the snaw the chapman smoor'd; 
An’ past the birks an’ meikle stane, 
Whare drucken Charlie brak’s neck-bane ; 
An’ thro’ the whins, an’ by the cairn, 
Whare hurters fand the murder’d bairn ; 
An’ near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Where Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel.— 


The thrice-famous poem is, after all, 
but the fantastic narrative, spiced 
with indecorum, of a tipsy adven- 
ture ; but the writing is wonderfully 
close, vigorous, and artistic; homely 
humour combines without a jar 
with passages of high poetic beau- 
ty ; and the whole thing has a rare 
completeness. Burns wrote this 
({ his own favourite poem’ he calls 
it,) at Ellisland, for Grose’s An- 
tiquities of Scotland. 
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I made my way past a large 
new cornmill, which blocks up 
the river margin and found myself 
straying by clear water, flowing 
and rippling, under shade of trees, 
through tranquil meadows and 
grassy slopes. The first version of the 
famous song is much better than 
the altered one which Burns made 
to fit music of Stephen Clarke. The 
heroine of the lines (we are told) 
was Miss Kennedy of Dalgarrock, 
‘a young creature, beautiful and ac- 
complished, who fell a victim to 
her love for M‘Douall of Logan.’ 

Ye flowery banks o’ Bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fair ; 


How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care! &e.— 


And here at last is the Doon, 
familiar name in my heart as I wan- 
dered on a time, I too solitary, by 
the banks of a no less lovely stream, 
accompanied with dreamsand hopes. 

O sweet! to stray and pensive ponder 

A heartfelt sang. 


William Burness was the son 
of a small farmer in Kincardine- 
shire. His father, though poor, 
struggled to give his ciildren some 
education, but he was able to find 
them no means of livelihood as 
they grew up. William wandered 
southward, to the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, earnestly asking 
‘leave to toil,’ doing gardening 
work where and when he could, 
Then he moved to Ayrshire, served 
two gentlemen in succession as 
gardener, and at last took a lease of 
seven acres of land, built a clay 
cottage, and set up as nurseryman. 
That is the roadside cottage which 
I passed an hour ago. William 
Burness was now about thirty-six 
years old. He was a man (says his 
son Robert) ‘who understood men, 
their manners and their ways; but 
stubborn ungainly integrity, and 
headlong ungovernable irascibility, 
are disqualifying circumstances ; 
consequently I was born a very poor 
man’s son.’ 
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William Burness had met at 
Maybole Fair a grave, quiet, pretty 
young woman, named Agnes Brown, 
twenty-six years old, daughter of 
a peasant farmer in the neighbour- 
hood. Agnes had been engaged 
during seven years to one William 
Nelson, but gave him up at last, 
‘in consequence of a moral lapse on 
his part of the kind most apt to 
alienate the affections of a pure- 
minded woman.’ After a twelve- 
month’s acquaintance William Bur- 
ness and she were married, and he 
brought her home to the new 
cottage. She had ‘a fine com- 
plexion, with pale red hair, and 
beautiful dark eyes. She was of 
a neat small figure, extremely active 
and industrious, naturally cheerful. 

. She sang very well, and had 
a never-failing store of old ballads 
and songs.’' Mrs. Burness had no 


remarkable mental qualities, but 

was a thoroughly good, simple, faith- 

ful, and loving wife and mother. 
Her husband we can figure as a 


tall, grave, thin man, hardwork- 
ing, silent, and reflective, with a con- 
cealed heat and stubbornness of 
temper ; inflexible in his principles 
and his prejudices. ‘He was of a 
religious turn of mind, and, as is 
usual among the Scottish peasantry, 
a good deal conversant in specu- 
lative theology.’? 

Such were the new married 
couple—mature in years, husband 
37, wife 27—who began house- 
keeping in almost the very hum- 
blest possible style in their mud- 
walled cottage, December, 1757. 
A year and a month passed by, and 
then a son was born to them, 
January 25,1759. When baby was 
nine or ten days old, one very 
stormy morning, before daylight, 
part of the clay gable, which in 
drying had lost its hold on the 
stone chimney, was blown down, 
and the mother and child ‘had to 
be carried through the storm to a 
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neighbour’s house, where they re- 
mained a week, till their own dwel- 
ling was adjusted.’ 

Let us pass in thought over a 
period of five-and-twenty years. 
William Burness, now an old man, 
has meanwhile moved in succession 
to the farms of Mount Oliphant 
and of Lochlea (pron. ‘ Lochly’)— 
both within a few miles of Alloway. 

The poor old father was in sad 
plight, he had fallen out with his 
landlord and engaged in a lawsuit 
with him, and his health top was 
much failed. ‘ The worthy man died 
on February 13, 1784, leaving his 
family in the midst of a harassing 
litigation about the conditions of 
the lease.’ Take this scene: His 
youngest daughter remembers being 
at his bedside that morning, with 
no other company besides her bro- 
ther Robert. Seeing her cry bit- 
terly, he endeavoured to speak, but 
could only murmur a few words of 
comfort. . . . After a pause, he said 
there was one of his family for 
whose conduct he feared. He re- 
peated the same expression ; when 
Robert came up and said ‘Oh, 
father, is it me you mean?’ The 
old man said it was. Robert turned 
to the window, with the tears 
streaming down his cheeks.‘ There 
had been an estrangement between 
father and son, of some years’ 
standing. Robert, when about nine- 
teen, took it into his head to 
attend a country dancing school, 
in spite of his father’s objections. 
‘My father,’ he says, ‘ was subject 
to strong passions; from that in- 
stance of disobedience in me, he took 
a sort of dislike to me, which I be- 
lieve was one cause of the dissipa- 
tion which marked my succeeding 
years.’ There was no longer mutual 
confidence and familiarity between 
father and son. But the separation 
of mind must have been long pre- 
paring itself; this was but the oc- 
casion, An oft-repeated sad.story. 


4% % 4 From Chambers’s Life and Works of Burns. 
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father and son, in an era of transi- 
tion, had each a strong individuality, 
and belonged, moreover, to different 
generations (a constant difficulty in 
families), saw the world around 
them with different eyes. Young 
Robert could not accept the As- 
sembly’s Catechism for his guide ; 
‘the Will o’ wisp meteors of thought- 
less whim,’ he says, ‘ were almost 
the only guide of my path ; yet,’ he 
adds, ‘early ingrained piety and 
virtue kept me for several years 
‘afterwards within the line of inno- 
cence.’ 

O, if piety and virtue could be 
ingrained without the crotchets of 
a Westminster Assembly or Papal 
Conclave, what reform were like to 
this? Questions of Capital versus 


Labour, Republicanism versus Mon- 
archy, are, in comparison, trivial as 
a tailor’s book of fashions. 

The landlord put in his claims to 
nearly all the little property of the 
deceased. The two brothers, Robert 
and Gilbert, managed to scrape 


something together, and moved 
(March 1784), with their mother 
and three sisters, Agnes, and Anna- 
bella, now grown up, and Isa- 
bella, still a girl, to the farm of 
Mossgiel, two or three miles off, 
which they had already engaged, 
in case of finding their position 
at Lochlea untenable. There was 
another brother, William, at this 
time apprenticed to a saddler, per- 
haps at Ayr. Mossgiel ‘ consisted 
of one hundred and eighteen acres 
of cold clayey soil lying in a bare 
upland.’ 

Two years and a half after his 
father’s death, a little volume of 
rhymes was printed, and the poetic 
genius of Robert Burns rose above 
the horizon of his native hills into 
the Scottish sky. 

Musing on many things, I left the 
shady banks of the Doon by a path 
winding upwards to a country road, 
and so back to Alloway Kirk, and 
over the stile into the burial- 
ground, filled with tombstones old 
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and new. Just opposite the iron 
gate is an upright stone ‘ Sacred 
to the memory of William Burns, 
Farmer in Lochlie, who died 13 Feb. 
1784, in the 63rd year of his age, 
and of Agnes Burns his spouse, who 
died on the 14th January 1820, in 
the 88th year of her age. She was 
interred in Bolton churchyard, East 
Lothian. Also of Isabella, Relict of 
John Begg, their youngest daughter, 
born at Mount Oliphant, 27 June 
1771, who died 4 Dec. 1858,’ &e. &e. 

The simple little roofless church, 
evidently of pre-Reformation date, 
is about fourteen yards by seven. It 
has two doorways, through the grat- 
ing of which you see the interior, oc- 
cupied by several large tombstones. 

A church, it has been remarked, 
was anodd place for Old Nick and his 
witches to hold their revels in, but 
it must be remembered that the 
notion of the consecration of any 
building or place is entirely alien 
from the Presbyterian mind. A 
poet writing under the influences 
of English Protestantism, even, 
would hardly have laid the scene in 
such a place. 

The east gable carries a shroud of 
ivy; the west gable is pierced with a 
small gothic window of two lights, 
and topped with a quaint little 
stone belfry, which probably once 
upheld a cross. Over all hang the 
boughs ofa large sycamore. Across 
the low wall at the back of the 
burial-ground you look into an 
extensive and rich meadow, at the 
end of which stands a large new 
mansion among trees. Returning 
to the road, the new church stares 
you in the face, and there is also a 
new cottage of gentility, with its 
greenhouse, and the new hotel hard 
by, all spruce and smug. 

But here, a quarter mile nearer to 
Ayr, is the whitewashed cottage 
by the roadside, to all appearances 
unaltered since William Burness 
plastered up its clay wall. The 
late evening sun shines on its 
whitewashed wall and sign-board. 
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I enter, not as tourist, but as way- 
farer, pass a counter and glass- 
case with photographs, &c., and 
reach the inner chamber, well 
known from pictures. The fire of 
mixed peat and coal, set in a pro- 
jecting iron cage in the midst of a 
large chimney nook, with stone 
cheeks (those from which the clay 
walls partly fell away once on a 
time), throws its light first on 
two little barclegged girls, one in 
a high-backed chair, reading, the 
other basking on the hearthstone 
in company with a small dog; on an 
old dresser fastened to the wall, full 
of common crockery, with some pots 
and kettles underneath; on several 
tables and chairs; and on three stout 
men, like* cattle-dealers, drinking 
whisky ata round table. Moreover, 
on a box bed, in a recess of the wall, 
with short curtains of coarse blue 
and white check. Between the bed 
and the is a window of 
four small panes, with a little scrag 
of blue and white check for eye- 
brow, and on the other side of the 
bedadark complexioned old-fashion- 
ed upright clock stands against the 
wall, like the sentinelof Time. The 
floor is of irregular old flagstones, 
and the whole aspect of the room, 
one may believe, is essentially the 
same as it was in the time of William 
Burness. One door opens beside the 
clock, another, perhaps of later date, 
near the corner of the fireplace. 

I called for some ale, and sat with 
it inacorner. The landlady, a widow 
under forty, fat and fair, brought 
more whisky to the three sturdy 
cattle-dealers, or farmers, at the 
round table, and stood for a while 
listening, nothing loth, to their 
broad jests, in broad Scotch, anent 
her marrying again. They laughed 
loudly as several supposed suitors 
for her hand were hinted at, and 
one man tilted back his chair till 
his shoulder leaned on the edge of 
the box bed set in the wall behind 
him—the bed in which Robert 
Burns drew his first breath. Then 
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came in a good-looking young 
fellow of three or four-and-twenty, 
like a well-to-do farmer’s son, and 
greeted the others, but sat at a 
small table by himself near the fire, 
where he filled and lighted a long 
pipe of tobacco, and drank ale with 
it. He was waited on by a comely 
dark-eyed ‘hizzie,’ about eighteen, 
bare-legged, with loose bodice and 
scant blue petticoat, to whom he 
was no stranger; and, in some rather 
rough passages of flirtation between 
them, his pipe got broken. 

Scene, manners, language—could 
the ghost of Burns have peeped 
in he would have found here no 
reminder of the lapse of a century 
of human history. 

This sight of the famous Poet’s 
birth-place was most impressive, 
in a curious and unexpected 
fashion. 

In the flat kail garden, has been 
built a big room for festive occa- 
sions, luckily without interfering 
with the simplicity of the old cot- 
tage. This room is decorated with 
portraits of Burns and his friends, 
and with other memorials of the 
bard. 

I walked back to Ayr, with a 
sense of inward gain, taking a road 
nearer the sea on the chance of 
catching a glimpse of one of Burns's 
nieces, but the Miss Beggs’s neat 
rustic cottage showed no face at 
door or window. The descendants of 
remarkable men are to me always 
subjects of curiosity. I would fain 
catch a hint or reminiscence of celes- 
tial light on their faces. In the old 
part of the High Street I turned into 
a quaint thatched tavern, ‘The 
Tam o’ Shanter,’ with the sign- 
board, 
i | 
| Chairs 
| & Caup 


are in the 
Ilouse 


A. GLASS. 


| 
| 


and over this a picture of Tam set- 
ting forth on his famous ride. Here 
I asked for supper, and sat by 
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choice in the old-fashioned kitchen. 
A stout, fresh, bare-legged girl set 
knife and fork at a corner table, 
while Mrs. Glass unhooked a piece 
of bacon from the chimney, and 
the frying-pan soon sent forth its 
agreeable hissing, to which even 
the sensitive ear of an actor would 
soon have become reconciled. Mr. 
Glass, a short, rubicund man, 
joined me affably over a trifle of hot 
toddy, and I quaffed a health out of 
the ‘ caup’ or cup—an old wooden 
beaker out of which (Mr. Glass 
assured me) Burns drank many a 
draught in this very kitchen. In 
an upper room are pointed out two 
old high-backed chairs, as those 
which were usually occupied by the 
originals of Tam and Souter or Shoe- 
maker Johnnie in their friendly 
boozings. Mr. Glass overflowed 
with quotations from Burns and 
reminiscences of his career, but 
nothing new of any importance 
came to light. 

Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town 
surpasses, for honest men and bon- 
nie lasses, is, I must say according 
to my own slight experience, a 
somewhat disorderly place. As I 
turned into ‘ The Shanter,’ a gaunt 
bareheaded woman on the cause- 
way hard by, was roaring out 
drunken curses and snatches of 
songs to the amusement of a group 
of neighbours and passers by. A 
very large town-policeman was seen 
approaching with slow and dig- 
nified steps, and the woman (like her 
of the weatherglass) disappeared up 
a narrow entry. As I issued forth 
from mine inn, a mild starry night 
invited me to cross the Auld Brig. 
The narrow lane leading to it with 
its old rough-cast houses are just 
as Burns knew them. From the 
ambush of a dingy corner or gate- 
way issued three or four women, 
bareheaded and barefooted, and 
beset the way to the bridge. Having 
passed over to the dim-lighted 
open space beyond the water, other 
prowlers of the tribe made their 
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appearance ; two of them were en- 
gaged in mutual vituperation ; and 
before I had reached the New Brig, 
the sound of shrieks and curses 
told of a furious personal encounter 
between two of those female out- 
casts. This left no agreeable im- 
pression on the mind, such as one 
would fain carry into the realms of 
sleep. The star of Burns’s memory 
which rose for me sweetly over the 
tree-tops of Doon, was now clouded 
over with murky vapours. Wander- 
ing, musing alone, by flowery river- 
brink — mixing in a low drunken 
‘spree’—rhyming out of either 
mood—leaving a jumble of things 
clean and unclean bound together 
by the strong tie of his genius—I 
had to endure a run of unhappy 
thoughts in connection with the 
Poet for whose sake I was in Ayr. 

Next day I went eleven miles by 
rail to Mauchline, a ratherstraggling 
village of small houses, whose in- 
dustry now is making fancy articles 
of wood, boxes, paper-knives, &c. 
Many are adorned with tartan pat- 
terns, which are printed on paper, 
firmly pasted or glued on, and 
covered with a thick varnish. Most 
of the village girls of Mauchline 
are employed thus. It seems a 
light and pleasant occupation, with 
a touch of the artistic. In a work- 
shop which I visited, numerous 
engravings and coloured sketches 
hung on the walls, to be copied by 
hand on the more costly boxes; 
portraits of Garibaldi, Burns, Prin- 
cess Louise, Empress Eugénie (a 
star in the ascendant, a star in 
eclipse), Scottish landscapes and 
buildings, and so on. 

I enquired for Mossgiel of two 
men in the street, one of whom 
gave me the requisite direction; 
while the other, who was like a 
cattle-dealer, said he had often 
wished to see Mossgiel too (being 
only an occasional visitor to Mauch- 
line), and so gave me his company, 
which was more than I had _ bar- 
gained for. However, he was little 
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troublesome, and made no remark 
of any kind whatever concerning 
Burns. <A mile of a flat, rather 
wide grass-bordered road, brought 
us to a little copse of trees, through 
which a footpath, a near-cut, led 
diagonally across a rough grass field 
to the farmstead of Mossgiel, a 
plain, ugly, two-storey, slated dwel- 
ling-house, with rude flower-gar- 
den inside a wooden fence in the 
front, and a yard at the back partly 
surrounded by a range of slated 
byres and other outhouses. The 
farmer came to us—a grave elderly 
man, of few words, who, without 
any show of either reluctance or 
readiness, consented to show us 
round. 

When Mr. Robert Chambers was 
here, he found the place much the 
same as in the Poet’s day—a 
thatched house, which struck him 
as more comfortable than the aver- 
age of such in Ayrshire; and he 
was thrilled to find himself in the 
little room where the young pea- 
sant had written down and kept in 
his table-drawer so many world- 
famous verses. When Nathaniel 
Hawthorne visited Mossgiel about 
the year 1856, he found the white- 
washed stone cottage with weeds 
among its thatch, and altogether 
with an aspect of poverty and 
neglect. It was old, and doubtless 
narrow and uncomfortable; but I 
suspect further that our friend the 
farmer was purposely letting it go 
to the bad faster than need have 
been, with an eye to the re-edifica- 
tion which he was probably then 
urging on his landlord, and which 
has since been effected. About 
twelve years ago, the cottage and 
its outhouses were almost rebuilt. 
The ground-plan and some of the 
lower courses of the stones still re- 
main, and that is all. Would that 
the landlord had built his tenant 
another cottage, and left Burns’s 
Mossgiel on the face of the world ! 
Say it would have cost something 
to keep and preserve it, a rich gen- 
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tleman might find many worse uses 
for a few pounds. It is not on 
every manor that such a cottage 
stands. To put it;in another light, by 
which even the spectacles of an old 
Jew stockbroker {might recognise 
something ‘practical’ here, sup- 
posing all visible relics of Burns 
removed from Ayrshire, what would 
be the effect on the steamboat and 
railway traffic of the locality? But 
Burns’s Mossgiel is improved away, 
and Colonel Alexander, ‘by way of 
compensation,’ the farmer said, has 
sent the original manuscript of the 
song of ‘The Lass o’ Ballochmyle’ 
(Miss Wilhemina Alexander), with 
its accompanying letter, framed and 
glazed, to hang in the new parlour. 
‘This beautiful estate of Balloch- 
myle,’ says Hawthorne, ‘is still 
held by the family of Alexanders, 
to whom Burns’s song has given 
renown on cheaper terms than any 
other set of people ever attained it.’ 
The farmer took down the frame 
off the wall, and we read the writing. 
Then my companion, who had hith- 
erto been stolid as one of the oxen 
in which he probably deals, re- 
marked that he thought he knew 
the tune, and then struck up ‘The 
Lass 0’ Ballochmyle,’ 


Twas eve, the dewy fields were green,’ 


in a rather high and not unmusical 
voice, and went through with it, 
helped now and again by the old 
farmer. 

The field where the daisy was 
once turned up by a ploughshare 
remains, with its old fence, just 
behind the farmyard; and a slope 
to the westward is pointed out 
as the scene of ‘The Mouse.’ A 
great number of Americans come 
to Mossgiel, the farmer told us; 
and there have been more this year 
than ever. 

At Mauchline the churchyard of 
‘The Holy Fair’ remains, but the 
church has been rebuilt. On the 
site of Poosie Nansie’s beggars’ 
lodging-house stands a trim little 
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‘ Co-operative Store.’ Bonnie Jean’s 
residence, too, has been a good deal 
altered. 

Seeking for some one who could 
talk of Burns, I found anold tailor, a 
thin old man, who ‘ hirpled’ down 
stairs to see me. He minded well 
the Burns family living at Moss- 
giel, (ie. Gilbert and old Mrs. 
Burns) but his own father in 
earlier days would not have any 
correspondence with the Burns’s, 
on account of Robert’s character. 
‘Decent folk did no’ think much o’ 
him at that time.’ This was all I 
gathered from the old tailor. 

Alloway, Mount Oliphant, Loch- 
lea, Mossgiel, Edinburgh, Ellisland, 
Dumfries,—Nelly Kilpatrick, Eliza- 
beth Paton, Jean Armour, High- 
land Mary, Clarinda, Peggy, cum 
multis aliis, flit before me—the 
peasant, the rhymester, the excise- 
man, with his hopes, enthusiasms, 
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struggles, vices, remorses, dis- 
graces, tedium vite, and death 
at’ thirty-seven,—a great original 
Poet, truthful, simple, cordial, 
and, at the same time, by instinct, 
a true poetic artist, using the old 
Scottish dialect, and raising it 
once and for ever into a classic 
tongue; his songs household words 
over the globe; his fame one of Scot- 
land’s dearest possessions ! 

Burns was in money a poor man 
(though he had more than ever his 
father had), but asa poet, wealthy ; 
he inherited the old form of speech 
and the old songs and song-love of 
his native land. 

Enough for meditation, as I wan- 
dered by the sea rippling cheer- 
fully up its sands that stretch 
westward from Ayr, and embarking 
again on board the ‘ Bonnie Doon,’ 
steamed away across the mouth of 
Clyde, in view of Ailsa Craig, 
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LTHOUGH the position of 
I Sweden is far inferior to that 
held by her during the stirring 
reigns of the great princes of the 
Wasa line, her diminished influence 
is due to causes common to most 
small States in the present day, and 
not to a real lack of prosperity. 
Insignificance in the world of poli- 
tics is not inconsistent with sub- 
stantial progress; and the welfare 
and happiness of Sweden have not 
suffered in the exchange of the 
alarms of war for the security of 
peace. By the loss of Finland and 
Pomerania, scarcely compensated by 
the union under one crown of the 
two kingdoms of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, the Swedes have been 
deprived of a base of operations on 
the Continent at the same time that 
they have acquired a practical im- 
munity from invasion, except by 
sea. Russia, the only power so 
situated as to have the opportunity 
of marching round the shores of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, would find the 
undertaking certainly perilous, per- 
haps not even practicable ; and the 
danger of Sweden arises rather 
from the inadequacy of its resources 
to the construction and maintenance 
of a fleet sufficiently powerful to 
protect its extensive sea-board. 
While other countries have been 
torn by internal dissensions or ex- 
hausted by the ravages of war, 
Sweden has, since the Napoleonic 
era, been left in quiet to pursue the 
path of steady improvement; and 
now, under the grandson of Berna- 
dotte, enjoys a constitution well 
adapted to the genius of the people, 
the material advantages of which 
may reconcile them to the loss of 
their former glories. Till the be- 
ginning of this century the history 
of Sweden was simply that of its 
kings ; and brilliant as the narrative 
of their exploits is, the interest 
attached to the development of the 
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constitution as well as to the im- 
proved condition of the inhabitants 
fully supplies its place. A greater 
contrast than the present relation 
of the mass of the people to the 
government compared with their 
former want of influence is seldom 
to befound. Even the Reformation 
which, in other countries, though 
initiated by the government, was 
the occasion of drawing forth warm 
feelings on either side among the 
governed, in Sweden was brought 
about by the fiat of the sovereign 
amidst the indifference of the laity. 

The dawn of a better state of 
things was almost coeval with the 
change of dynasty which ultimately 
led to the accession of Bernadotte. 
The events which resulted in the 
seating a French family upon the 
throne of Charles XII. are too well 
known to require to be narrated 
at length. Gustavus IV., by his 
rashness and imprudence, almost 
amounting to madness, had brought 
the country to the verge of ruin, 
and his obstinacy was such that 
there seemed little hope of prevail- 
ing on him to withdraw from the 
unequal contest on which he had 
entered. In these circumstances a 
revolution was effected, the King 
was forced to abdicate, and his uncle, 
the Duke of Sudermania, proclaimed 
in his stead. The difficulties of the 
revolution did not terminate there. 
Charles XIII. was childless, and it 
was necessary that he should adopt 
some one as his heir, to whom the 
crown might descend unquestioned. 
Accordingly the Prince Augusten- 
burg was, in the first instance, de- 
clared Crown Prince, but his sudden 
death shortly thereafter reopened 
the whole subject ; and it was only 
after some delay that the succession 
was offered to Bernadotte, whose 
treatment of the Swedish prisoners 
in Pomerania had rendered him 
generally popular. He accepted the 
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offer, and his dynasty seems now to 
be firmly established, and to have 

succeeded in attaching to it the 
sympathies of the people. From 
these circumstances the present 
constitution took its first colour- 
ing; and though in the course of 
time many important alterations 
have been made, its main outlines 
remain the same. It is contained 
in four Grundlagar, or fundamental 
laws, the sanctity of which is 
guarded by the provision that they 
shall not be repealed or innovated, 
except by a decree which has re- 
ceived the assent of two succes- 
sive Riksdags, in addition to the 
approval of the sovereign. These 
statutes are, the Regerings Form 
passed in 1809, the Successions 
Ordning in 1810, the Tryckfrihets 
Forordning in 1812, and the Riks- 
dags Ordning in 1866, and respec- 
tively define the Constitution, the 
Succession to the Throne, the 
Freedom of the Press, and the 
powers and mode i 
the Riksdag. The succession to 
the throne is strictly entailed upon 
the male descendants of Bernadotte, 
and all females or males connected 
through females with the royal 
house are expressly excluded. Ad- 
herence to the pure Protestant faith, 
as contained in the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and accepted and explained 
by the Upsala Decree of 1593, is a 
sine qué 
which would annul the 
the reigning family. 
the blood- royal can marry without 
the consent of the King ; but if he 
does, he ipso facto forfeits all claims 
which he or his children would 
otherwise have to the crown. In 
no case, whether with or withott 
the consent of the sovereign, can a 
prince or princess marry a Swedish 
subject, except another member of 
the royal family. A prince, accep- 
ting a foreign crown, or becoming 
entitled to it by marriage, also for- 
feits his rights, unless he has ob- 
tained the sanction of the King and 
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of the Riksdag. When the heir 
to the throne is in minority, the 
nomination of guardians to him is 
vested in the Riksdag, whose right 
cannot be defeated by the will of 
the predeceasing monarch. In the 
event of the failure of the male 
heirs of Bernadotte, the right of 
election to the vacant throne lies 
with the Riksdag, which must be 
specially summoned within fifteen 
days after the throne has become 
vacant. 

The project has sometimes been 
mooted of the union of the three 
Scandinavian nations under one 
sovereign, with the proviso that 
each should retain its present con- 
stitution, and expectations have 
even been entertained of this result 
being accomplished through the 
marriage of Prince George of Den- 
mark to the only child of Carl XV. 
But apart altogether from the pro- 
visions of the Successions Ordning, 
the Swedish people would deprecate 
a proposal, the risks of which seem 
to their eyes more manifest than the 
advantages. They say, and with 
much truth, that a union with Den- 
mark would contribute little to their 
strength ; while it could not fail to 
add to the danger of their being 
embroiled with Ger many. The 
fear of provoking the animosity 
either of that country or of Russia 
is ever present to the minds of 
Swedish statesmen, and they not 
unnaturally shrink from the pros- 
pect of a conflict in which the com- 
batants would be so unequally 
matched. No plan, however fair it 
may appear in the eyes of out- 
siders, is likely to find favour with 
them, which would, in an appreci- 
able degree, increase the peril of 
their position. Whatever may be 
the consequences to Denmark, the 
law of self-preservation imperativel y 
demands that they should first con- 
sult their own safety. Should 
Carl XV. die without marrying 
again and leaving a son to succeed 
him, the crown will pass to his 
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brother, Prince Oscar, who is dis- 
tinguished for his popular manners, 
and is not wanting in ability. 

The executive and administrative 
functions of government are vested 
in the sovereign, while he shares 
with the Riksdag the responsibili- 
ties of legislation. His consent is 
necessary to all measures passed by 
the Riksdag, and his power of re- 
jection is not unfrequently exercised. 
The nomination to the principal 
public offices alike in Church and 
State lies with him, and the 
superintendence of the judicial 
system is specially committed to 
his charge. There are some limi- 
tations upon his powers in this 
respect. Only Swedes are eligible 
for appointments, with the excep- 
tion of professorships in the univer- 
sities (exclusive of the theological 
chairs) and teacherships in the 
various institutions for art, science, 
and technical instruction. To these 
foreigners may be nominated, if 
they “profess their adherence to the 
Protestant creed ; but commands in 
the army may be bestowed on for- 
eigners without reference to their re- 
ligious belief. Fortresses, however, 
may not be committed to their 
keeping. By naturalisation, for- 
eigners receive all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, except 
eligibility for nomination to the 
Stats-Rad or Council of State. The 
Stats-Rad forms the chief check 
upon the sovereign in the exere rise 
of the very wide powers with which 
he is endowed by the constitution, 
and is responsible for all his public 
actings. It consists of ten mem- 
bers, seven of whom are the heads 
of the Departments of Justice, For- 
eign Affairs, the Army, the Navy, 
the Home Office, the Exchequer, 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs. The 
remaining three have no special 
duties assigned them, but are ex- 
pected to be present at the delibera- 
tions of the Council, and to share 
the responsibility of the resolutions 
arrived at. The Stats-Rad is no- 
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minated by the King, and occupies 
much the same position which the 
Ministry does in England. They 
are not, however, of necessity mem- 
bers of the Riksdag ; to which, if 
not chosen by any constituency, 
they have free right of entrance 
and of taking part in the delibera- 
tions and discussions, but without 
the privilege of voting. This systein 
is recommended by the considera- 
tion that the services of eminent 
statesmen are thus not dependent 
upon the accident of an election; 
and at the same time no excessive 
power is thrown into the hands of 
the executive from the possession 
of such a seat not conferring a vote. 
An adverse vote does not ensure 
the dismissal of a Ministry whose 
policy is obnoxious to the majority, 
but naturally leads to their resigna- 
tion when they find it impossible to 
carry on the government on account 
of the strength of the opposition. 
Thus the late Bill for the Reorga- 
nisation of the Army, and for 
placing the liability to service on a 
different footing, only occasioned the 
downfall of the covernment after it 
had been several times before the 
Chambers and as often rejected. 
No resolution affecting foreign 
affairs can be decided on by the 
King, except in the presence of 
three councillors, in addition to 
the minister whose department it 
affects, and important questions 
can only be determined in a full 
Council. After hearing the opinions 
of the Council, the King decides the 
question as may seem best to him, 
and the responsibility for his deci- 
sion rests with those members who 
have either approved of, or, at any 
rate, not opposed his opinion. The 
proceedings of all meetings must 
be preserved in writing ; and to es- 
cape responsibility, the objections 
stated must be carefully minuted. 
Although the sovereign has the 
power of deciding, a check is pro- 
vided against his arbitrary abuse of 
jt, by the requirement that, in addi- 
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tion to the subscription of the King, 
all decrees shall be countersigned 
by the minister to whose depart- 
ment it belongs, and who by so 
signing incurs full responsibility. 

In the event of his disapproval, 
he may refuse to sign, but is then 
held to have resigned his office. 
War can be proclaimed, or peace 
concluded, only after a discussion in 
a full meeting of the Council, from 
which the King receives authority 
to give effect to their resolution, 
though nominally the carrying of 
it out is left to his option. The 
public duties incumbent on the 
monarch are not inconsiderable; and 
the present occupant of the throne 
is understood to devote much time 
to the affairs of the country, and to 
enter heartily into measures pro- 
posed for its benefit. As Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the army his 
authority in time of war is very 
extensive, so far as concerns mili- 
tary operations; but fortunately, for 
Sweden, her warlike resources have 
not been put to the test since the 
days when the Swedish contingent, 
under the leadership of Bernadotte, 
then Crown Prince, aided in the 
deliverance of Europe from the 
yoke of Napoleon. 

Compared with the great armies 
of the Continent Sweden now pre- 
sents but a poor figure, notwith- 
standing that its military establish- 
ment is much what it was when at 
the zenith of itsglory. The regular 
army, which is permanently em- 
bodied, numbers only five thousand 
five hundred men, but the chief 
dependence of the country is upon 
the ‘indelter ’ army, which is main- 
tained in a somewhat peculiar man- 
ner. The whole cultivated land of 
Sweden was anciently divided into 
‘hemman,’ an arbitrary measure 
varying according to the then value 
of the ground. The ‘ hemman’ can 
only be sold in whole or in certain 
specified shares, (as in the case of 
ships under our Merchant Shipping 
Act,) and public burdens are imposed 
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with reference to this division— 
among others, that of the support 
of a soldier, who must be furnished 
with a cottage and a piece of 
ground sufficient for his mainten- 
ance. In process of time the 
inequalities of such a mode of taxa- 
tion have much increased, through 
the unequal manner in which the 
value of property has risen. The 
estates of the nobles, too, possessed 
an exemption from these burdens, 
which they still retain even when in 
the hands of purchasers belonging 
to other classes. Under this sys- 
tem the number of soldiers only 
amounted to twenty-four thousand 
infantry and four thousand five 
hundred cavalry, a force quite in- 
adequate to the defence of the 
country; even if the National- 
Reviring, or Militia, said to number 
eighty thousand men, be taken into 
consideration. All young men be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five are 
liable to be enrolled in this latter 
force, and to undergo a slight 
amount of drill; exemptions are, 
however, obtained for a small pay- 
ment, and not much reliance could 
be placed on such a force, even if it 
amounted to the full number above 
stated. Accordingly, a modification 
of the German system has been pro- 
posed; but has been successfully 
resisted, partly by those who 
thought that their burdens would 
be thereby enlarged, and partly by 
those who were of opinion that no 
additional security would be ob- 
tained. Probably some alteration 
in the military system of the 
country will be effected, though 
not of such a sweeping character. 
Great improvements have been 
made in the representation of the 
people, the old machinery of which 
was cumbrous and anomalous in the 
extreme. The States of the Realm, 
as they were called, consisted of 
four distinct Houses, of equal 
weight, whose joint assent was re- 
quired to every measure before it 
could receive the royal approval. 
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If the object of the framers had 
been to devise a system under 
which legislation should be reduced 
to a minimum, they could not have 
fallen upon a better plan. The 
heads of all the noble families in 
the kingdom were members of the 
House of Nobles, and numbered 
between four hundred and five hun- 
dred; in that of the Clergy, the 
twelve Bishops had seats ex officio, 
along with forty-five representa- 
tives of the inferior clergy; the 
burghers and peasants had respect- 
ively forty-seven and one hundred 
and twelve deputies ; the former of 
whom were elected by the members 
of the guild, and not by the mass 
of the citizens. The anomalies of 
this system of representation pressed 
upon the people more than the slow- 
ness of legislation, which was par- 
tially obv iated by the great influence 
which the Court had over the mem- 
bers. In Sweden all the descen- 
dants of a noble were accounted 
noble, and as they were considered 
to be represented by the seat which 
the head of the family had in the 
House of Nobles, no noble, except 
the head of the family, could sit in 
that House, and they were equally 
excluded from the other Houses. 
More irritating still, large classes 
of wealthy proprietors, who were 
not of noble birth and did not be- 
long to the peasant class, had no 
representation at all; and in towns, 
all but the favoured members of 
the guilds were excluded from 
the right either of electing or be- 
ing elected. No one was satisfied 
with this state of matters, not even 
the privileged classes, and heavy 
fines had to be imposed upon the 
electoral districts to induce the pea- 
sants to send representatives. As 
they were obliged to pay th = 
deputies, they would willingly hav 

neglected to exercise their priviles oe, 
and in default sometimes returned 
not the most worthy candidate, but 
the one who promised to accept 
the smallest remuneration. Accord- 
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ingly, after much discussion and ex- 
citement, the Government yielded 
to the strongly expressed wish of 
the country, and carried through 
the several Houses the abolition of 
the States of the Realm, subject to 
some concessions in favor of the 
nobility and clergy, and substituted 
in their place the Riksdag, which 
consists of two elective Chambers. 
The change has proved highly ad- 
vantageous ; and the progress of the 
country has received a new impetus 
from the greater ease with which 
the work of legislation is carried 
on; while the Government has been 
rendered sensibly more responsible 
for its actings. 

The constitution of the Riksdag 
is settled with great care, as well 
as the mode in which it is to 
exercise its powers. Though both 
Houses are elective, certain pecu- 
liarities in the First Chamber render 
it aristocratic alike in its personnel 
and in its tendencies. Its members 
are chosen, not by the electors, but 
in the counties by the Landsting, 
or provincial council; and in the 
towns by the Stadsfullmaktare, who 
perform similar functions. These 
bodies, though chosen by the general 
body of the “electors, are practically 
independent in the exercise of their 
powers of voting in the elections 
for the First Chamber. Their own 
elections turn not upon the manner 
in which they are likely to dis- 
charge this particular duty, but 
upon their general administrative 
capacity, and number in their ranks 
a fair proportion of the more intel- 
ligent classes. No one can be a 
member of the First Chamber who 
is not above thirty-five years of age, 
or does not possess property taxed 
as of the value of 80,000 rix-dollars, 
or is assessed on an income of 
4,000 rix-dollars. A rix-dollar is 
worth about 1s. 14¢., and though 
this property is not high accor ding 
to English ideas, it has an exclusive 
tendency i in a country where there 
is little wealth. If, after having 
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been elected, a member loses his 
property, he is obliged to resign his 
seat. The members of the Second 
Chamber, again, are elected by the 
constituencies, who choose electors, 
in the proportion of one for each 
parish, and an additional one for 
each 500 inhabitants. The sole 
duty of the electors is to give effect 
to the wishes of the parish by which 
they are chosen, and having voted 
for the candidates, their office ex- 
pires. The property-qualification 
in the case of the Second Chamber is 
much lower, and besides, the mem- 
bers receive a salary of 1,200 dollars 
for each ordinary meeting of the 
Riksdag, in addition to their tra- 
velling expenses. The members of 
the First Chamber are mostly 
nobles, large landed proprietors, and 
officers ; while the Second Chamber 
is composed. of peasants, clergymen, 
and others of the middle class. It 
is impossible to be present at the 
Riksdag without being struck with 
the appearance of inferiority in the 
latter, as well in rank as in ability. 
By force of law the Riksdag meets 
on January 15 in each year, and 
cannot be dissolved, except with 
its own consent, until it has sat 
for four months. If the King 
think that circumstances render 
it mecessary, he may summon 
an extraordinary meeting at any 
time, at which only the special busi- 
ness for which it has been called 
can be discussed. The first duty 
of the members on their arrival in 
Stockholm, where the Riksdag 
meets, is to present to an official, 
appointed by the King, their com- 
missions, in order to be verified. 
On the opening day they attend 
divine service in one of the churches, 
and immediately thereafter go to 
the Riksaal, a fine hall in the 
Palace, where the King reads an 
address. The speakers of the two 
Chambers then read addresses in 
reply, in which they express in 
general terms the loyalty of the 
Riksdag, without giving any 
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opinion upon the subjects of the 
King’s speech. They then meet 
in their separate halls, and proceed 
to the election of secretaries and 
other officials. The speakers are 
named by the King, but must be 
members of the Riksdag. If not 
dissolved by the King, who has it 
in his power to order a new elec- 
tion of either or both Chambers at 
any time after the expiry of four 
months from the date of meeting, 
the Second Chamber requires to be 
re-elected every three, and the First 
Chamber every nine years. The 
principal peculiarity in the conduct 
of the business consists in the 
system of Standing Committees, 
which is regarded by Swedish poli- 
ticians as a great aid to legislation. 
Immediately after the verification 
of their powers is completed, each 
Chamber proceeds to the election 
by ballot of half the members for 
five standing committees, respec- 
tively called the Constitution, the 
State, the Exchequer, the Bank, and 
the Law Committees, to which all 
measures, when brought for the 
first time before the Riksdag, are 
remitted to be considered, amended, 
and reported on. Only after the 
report has been made, do the Cham- 
bers proceed to discuss them. By 
this expedient crude and ill-advised 
legislation is avoided, and bills can- 
not be hurried through the Cham- 
bers without their real import and 
bearing being understood, at the 
same time that care is taken to pre- 
vent contradictory enactments from 
being passed. This preliminary 
sifting also expedites the passing of 
measures through the Riksdag, the 
time of which is not wasted in ram- 
bling and inconclusive debates. The 
two Chambers sit and vote sepa- 
rately, and are occupied with the 
preparation of bills to be presented 
to the King for his approval, and 
the consideration of proposals ema- 
nating from him. 

The freedom of the press is 
jealously watched over by the Riks- 
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dag; which throws a special pro- 
tection over it by the appoint- 
ment of a commission of six com- 
petent men, before whom any 
author or publisher may lay a new 
work, and demand their opinion 
upon the question, whether its pub- 
lication would expose either of them 
to a prosecution for a contravention 
of the laws relating to this subject. 
If the commission consider that its 
character is unobjectionable, no legal 
proceedings can afterwards be in- 
stituted by the government against 
the publisher or author, whose re- 
sponsibility for the contents of the 
book is shifted to the shoulders of 
the commission. On the other 
hand, the parties may publish at 
their own risk, if the opinion of the 
commission is adverse. Practically 
the press is as free as in England, 
and little or no restraint is placed 
upon the right of the newspapers, 
and other organs of public opinion, 
to comment upon the conduct of 
the affairs of the country. 

A seat in the Riksdag, though re- 
garded as an honour, is not made an 
object of ambition, and as yet the 
violence and party animosity which 
characterise our elections are un- 
known. Onereasonof this may be the 
refusal of wealthy gentlemen to sit 
in the Second Chamber; while the 
select constituencies in whose hands 
theelections tothe First Chamberare 
placed, are too small and too inde- 
pendent to afford much scope for the 
action of election agents. It would 
not be too much to say, that election 
as a member of the Riksdag is 
viewed rather as a duty incumbent 
upon those who are nominated than 
as a favour for which they have to 
be grateful. The benefit conferred 
is thought to be on the part of the 
representative, and not on that of 
the constituency. So far as parties 
exist in the Riksdag, the antago- 
nism is rather between town and 
country, than between the exponents 
of more or less liberal opinions. 

In each county a Landsting, 
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already alluded to, is constituted 
for the despatch of matters relating 
to its internal organisation, such as 
the imposition of taxes for local 
purposes. The members are chosen 
directly by the constituencies, and 
generally from a highly respectable 
class. The matters brought before 
them are disposed of in a sensible 
business-like manner, without ora- 
torical display. They hold their 
meetings at certain specified times, 
and fines are imposed for absence 
without excuse, for the ascertain- 
ment of which a roll is called at 
the beginning and end of each 
day’s proceedings. No properly- 
qualifigd person can refuse a nomi- 
nation’ to the Landsting, unless 
possessed of certain grounds of 
exemption, and great care is taken 
to secure that the members of the 
Landsting are of unblemished 
character. At a Landsting at 
which we were lately present, 
objection was taken against the 
eligibility of one member when he 
presented his credentials on the 
ground that thirty years before he 
had been convicted of fraud in 
regard to the sale of a horse, and 
in spite of his defence, that he was 
wrongly convicted, the Landsting 
held him disqualified. The towns 
possess a similar organisation, and 
each parish or commune is also 
endowed with the faculty of self- 
government, and elects persons to 
manage matters purely relating to 
it. It will be seen from this 
account, that there must be a great 
amount of liberty enjoyed by the 
people, and that much power is 
placed directly in their hands. 
Several causes contribute to pre- 
vent its abuse. The population is 
sparse; and, except perhaps in 
Stockholm, no large class of the 
community is sunk in extreme 
poverty, though many of the com- 
forts which an English workman 
would think indispensable, are often 
wanting. In thinly-inhabited dis- 
tricts there is little opportunity for 
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noisy and unscrupulous demagogues 
obtaining influence, and where 
every man knows his neighbour, 
character and respectability have 
their proper weight. 

Elementary education, too, is uni- 
versally diffused ; the acquisition of 
which is rendered imperative by the 
necessity laid upon every Swede, 
with some exceptions, of being 
confirmed before he can marry, 
or exercise many of the ordinary 
rights of manhood, while none 
are admitted to confirmation who 
are unable to read and write. The 
result is that the Swedes are a 
well-educated people, if the posses- 
sion of these simple acquirements 
be taken as the test. The poorest 
classes again are excluded from the 
right of voting, which is dependent 
upon the payment of a small sum 
of direct taxes. The ballot is 
universally made use of, alike in 
the elections for the Riksdag, and 
for the parish board. In the 
Riksdag itself, as well as in the 
Landsting and other governing 
bodies it is used in the determina- 
tion of all questions. Even the 
appointment of the Standing Com- 
mittees in the Riksdag, and matters 
so trifling as the reduction of the 
salary of the secretary to a Land- 
sting, its use is imperative, except 
where the decision is given by 
acclamation, and acquiesced in. So 
far as a stranger can form an 
opinion upon such questions, the 
government of the country seems 
to be settled upon a basis, which 
not merely produces satisfaction in 
the governed, but is in fact well 
adapted to the development of its 
resources, and the security of its 
well-being. 

The administration of justice is 
anxiously cared for, and in the 
higher courts its purity seems to be 
undoubted. The State has set 
before itself the twofold aim of 
bringing justice to every man’s 
door, and of doing so in the 


cheapest manner; in the latter of 
which objects 


its success cannot 
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be denied. For judicial purposes 
Sweden is divided into three pro- 
vinces ; each of which is furnished 
with a Court of Appeal, as well as 
numerous Courts of the First In- 
stance. Forty-four Domsagor, or 
small districts, are subject to the 


jurisdiction of Svea-Hofratt, which 


holds its sittings in Stockholm ; 
forty-three to that of Gota-Hofriit 
in Jénképing; while Scania-Hof- 
ritt only comprises fifteen within 
its bounds. In the Courts of the 
First Instance a single Hiradshdf- 
ding or judge sits for the trial of 
all cases, with no limitation, either 
as to the amount of the property at 
stake, or the nature of the lawsuit. 
Excepting prosecutions under the 
laws regulating the press, jury- 
trial is unknown; but its want is 
made up by the presence of twelve 
substantial peasants in the country 
districts, who act as assessors of the 
Hiirodshéfding, though vested with 
but slight authority, since only 
when unanimous can they over-ride 
the decision of the judge. These 
assessors are elected by the inhabi- 
tants of the district, and hold their 
appointment for two years. In 
towns there are also assessors, and 
the Burgomaster, who is appointed 
by the crown from a list of three, 
chosen by the citizens, is chairman 
of the court. In the absence of 
lawyers, the assessors are found of 
some use in preventing the judge 
from taking a one-sided view of the 
case, for strange as it may appear, 
the Swedish law assumes that 
every man can state his own case, 
in spite of the adage warning the 
man, who is his own lawyer, that 
he has a fool for his client. The 
profession of a barrister does not 
exist, and the only resource for a 
litigant, who is distrustful of his 
own legal powers, is to give a man- 
date to some clever friend to 
speak for him. The duty also is 
incumbent on the judge to assist 
by his advice the suitors in the 
conduct of the case; and in giving 


judgment he must state the steps 
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which the defeated party may take 
in order to obtain its reversal, as 
well as the time within which he 
may avail himself of his privilege of 
appeal. Two other reasons exist, 
which may explain the fact that 
such a system does not frequently 
result in the miscarriage of justice : 
the one is the general education of 
the people, and the other is the 
great simplicity of the Swedish 
jurisprudence. 

The law, which was codified in 
the end of the last century, is con- 
tained, with the subsequent addi- 
tions and amendments, in a couple 
of volumes of no great size. To 
them the peasant may apply his 
mind, and having found the law 
applicable to his circumstances, 
states it tothe court. No difficulty 
is experienced in separating what 
is repealed from what remains in- 
tact, as the industry of Swedish 
jurists is exercised in the produc- 
tion of new editions of the code, 
showing the changes introduced in 
the law. Nor is the litigant driven 
to extract from the contradictory 
opinions of learned judges the rule 
which suits the facts, for precedents 
have no weight assigned to them. 
The Swedes, bes ides, | are not litigi- 
ous, and the questions arising for 
decision rarely involved in 
much intricacy very perfect 
system of land registers, under the 
immediate supervision of the court, 
almost excludes that large class of 
cases which elsewhere arise in re- 
gard to its possession ; and the com- 
merce of the country has only of 
late years begun to assume those 
dimensions which are fruitful in 
disputed points. Still, the increased 
number and intricacy of the rela- 
tions into which persons are brought 
by the rapid development of modern 
civilisation cannot but prove fatal 
to a system suited to a more simple 
state of society. Even as matters 
stand, people begin to find that the 
demands made on their time and 
attention will not allow of their ap- 
pearance in court. The change has 


are 
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already begun, for in those cases in 
which a mandatory appears for the 
party, the court allows him a small 
fee in the event of success, and in 
the larger towns men are to be 
found who make a trade of pleading 
cases for litigants. They do not, 
however, occupy any recognised 
position, nor do they necessarily 
pass through any legal training. 
As a rule, they are not regarded 
with favour from the great number 
of sharks who are said to be found 
in their ranks. 

From the decisions of the Courts 
of First Instance, an appeal lies in 
every case to the appropriate Hof- 
riitten, which consists of a president, 
judges, and legal assessors, the latter 
of whom are simply 3 younger judges, 
with smaller salaries. The Courts 
of Appeal sit in private for the 
revisal of the judgments complained 
of, and are divided into sections for 
the greater despatch of business. 
Thus Gita-Hofratt is divided into 
five sections, each of which consists 
of two judges and three assessors, 
and to each section an equal num- 
ber of appeals isassigned. In some 
few cases a larger number of judges 
are required to consider the points 

raised ; but a section, which is nm 
doubt regarding the disposal of an 
appeal, cannot call in the assistance 
of the others, though the members 
may privately get advice from their 
brother judges. Before these courts, 
neither the party nor anyone repre- 
senting him is permitted to appear, 
and the public are not admitted to 
their sittings, the whole proceedings 
at which are kept secret. All the 
papers in the cases, with the report 
of the evidence and the judgment 
of the inferior court, are laid before 
the appellate judges, who give their 
decision in writing. The ‘appellant 
may also put in a written statement 
of the grounds of his appeal. The 
expenses of an unsuccessful litiga- 
tion, where there has been little or 
no evidence led, sometimes amounts, 
inclusive of the fee, to the success- 
ful party’s mandatory, to not more 
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than 18 rix-dollars, or 11. sterling. 
Law can scarcely be rendered 
cheaper than this. 

From the Hof-ritten, an appeal 
lies to the Hiégsta Domstol, a tri- 
bunal sitting in Stockholm, the 
proceedings of which are also pri- 
vate. It consists of twelve mem- 
bers, eight of whom must be pre- 
sent at the decision of important 
matters, but five, or four, if unani- 
mous, are sufficient for the settle- 
ment of smaller cases. The King 
has the right of being present at its 
deliberations, and when present, has 
two votes in the determination of 
every question. To this tribunal 
points regarding the interpretation 
of the law may be referred by the 
inferior judges, and the royal votes 
upon them are to be counted, even 
when the King is not present in the 
court during the consideration of 
them. 

The prosecution of criminals is 
entrusted to a Justitie Canzler, or 
Attorney-General, appointed by the 
King, who, in his turn, names Fiscals 
to act as his deputies throughout 
the country. He is also charged 
with the oversight of the judges, 
whose deviations from strict recti- 
tude he is bound to notice. This 
latter duty is also committed by 
the Riksdag to an Ombudsman, 
whose right of surveillance extends 
to all the public offices, which he 
may enter at pleasure, and his 
demands for information must be 
at once complied with. He is en- 
titled to be present at the sittings 
of all the Courts, though not to 
take any part in their proceedings. 
Further, once in three years, the 
Riksdag nominates a commission to 
take into consideration the state of 
the Hégsta Domstol, and to report 
whether any, and if so, what judges 
ought to retire. No reasons need 
be alleged ; and this mode of dis- 
missal does not infer any turpitude 
or incapacity on the part of the 
retiring judges, who become there- 
upon entitled to pensions. 

The Constitution also provides 
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for the erection of a Riks-Ratt, or 
High Court, for the trial of great 
public officials accused of malversa- 
tion or other serious charges. If 
condemned, they may be pardoned 
by the King, but not to the effect 
of being reinstated in their offices. 
At the beginning of this cen- 
tury bribery was by no means 
uncommon, and the imitation of 
French manners and morality, 
patronised by the Court during the 
reign of Gustavus III. had under- 
mined the old Scandinavian virtues, 
and destroyed much of the public 
spirit of the nation. The venom of 
corruption is only expelled with 
difficulty ; and though the character 
of the higher officials is now un- 
tainted, the provisions relating to 
a former state of things are re- 
tained. 
The prerogative of mercy rests 
with the King, who is sometimes 
advised by the Hégsta Domstol in 
his exercise of it. He may also 
mitigate the sentence; but the 
criminal has the option of rejecting 
the royal clemency, and insisting on 
the original sentence being carried 
out. Anincident in the reign of Ber- 
nadotte affords a curious illustration 
of the working of this law. Captain 
Lindenberg, the editor of a news- 
paper, was refused a license for an 
additional theatre in Stockholm, 
which refusal he complained of, as 
illegal, to the Ombudsman ap- 
pointed by the States of the Realm, 
and besides published his complaint 
in his newspaper. The Govern- 
ment prosecuted him, and strained 
the law, so as to make it appear 
a case of constructive treason, 
proceeding upon some _half-for- 
gotten and obsolete statutes. He 
was convicted and condemned 
to death ; but the public indignation 
was so intense, that the Ministry 
felt themselves obliged to advise 
the King to mitigate the severity 
of the sentence, which was accord- 
ingly commuted to one of imprison- 
ment for a short term of years. 
Captain Lindenberg, however, in 
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reliance on his legal rights, re- 
fused to accept of the mitigation, 
and insisted on being executed. To 
escape from the dilemma, the Go- 
vernment determined to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Landing of 
Bernadotte in Sweden, an event up 
to that date quite neglected, by the 
proclamation of an amnesty to all 
political prisoners, under which 
Lindenberg, the only representa- 
tive of that class, was set at liberty. 

No sketch of the Swedish Con- 
stitution would be complete, with- 
out some allusion to the place occu- 
pied by the Church in its relations 
to the State which, though not so 
important as formerly, is still very 
influential in its official aspect. The 
country is divided into twelve 
bishoprics, among which that of 
Upsala holds the pre-eminence as 
the seat of an archbishopric, an 
office conferring upon its holder 
merely a titular supremacy. The 
archbishop presides in the Convoca- 
tion of the clergy, and represents 
the Church on the occasion of great 
state ceremonials ; in other respects, 
his position differs in nothing from 
that of the other bishops. The 
powers of the bishops in their re- 
spective dioceses, though not sub- 
ject to control from the archbishop, 
are strictly limited, and the sanction 
of a consistory is required in all 
important matters. In order to 
reconcile the clergy to the loss of 
influence ensuing from the abolition 
of the House of the Clergy, a Convo- 
cation was instituted for the discus- 
sion of purely ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, and is endowed with the right 
of vetoing any measure passed by 
the Riksdag, which may seem to 
them to be injurious to the Church. 
The income of the Church is derived 
partly from Church lands and partly 
from tithes, the latter of which in 
Old Sweden amount to an actual 
tenth of the produce, and are felt 
as a severe burden on the land; 
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but in Bohuslan and the adjacent 
provinces, which anciently did not 
belong to the Swedish Crown, the 
tithes are lighter. The Govern- 
ment, in the attempt to conciliate 
the inhabitants of the conquered 
districts, fixed the tithe, payable by 
each ‘hemma’ at a comparatively 
small sum in money, and certain 
annual dues of milk and butter. 
The glebes, farmed by the clergy 
themselves are often large, some- 
times extending to several hundred 
acres, the care of which, of course, 
materially detracts from the time 
bestowed on the cure of souls com- 
mitted to their charge. The patron- 
age to vacant churches lies either 
with the parishioners, or with the 
Crown; the latter of which retains 
the right of nominating the bishops, 
but generally from a leet of three 
recommended by the clergy of the 
diocese. Since the abolition of the 
States of the Realm, the Church 
has been shorn of much of its for- 
mer power ; but as the Government 
continues to support it, its official 
influence is still extensive. The 
clergy lie under no disability so far 
as the right of election to either 
Chamber is concerned, and several 
of them have obtained seats in the 
Second Chamber, of which Arch- 
bishop Sundberg, a man of con- 
siderable abilities, and administra- 
tive talents, has been appointed 
President by the king. Though 
regarded with much indifference 
by the mass of the laity, no power- 
ful party is animated by feelings of 
hostility towards the Church. 

Such are the outlines of the civil 
and ecclesiastical polity of a coun- 
try, which in former days played so 
important a part in the affairs of 
Europe; and whose customs and 
scenery still surround it with in- 
terest, and are every year attract- 
ing more and more Englishmen to 
visit its shores. 
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PAPAL IRELAND. 


INCE O'Connell's Repeal Move- 
S ment which ended in the rebel- 
lion of 1848, it must be confessed 
that the course of events has been 
greatly in favour of England and 
the Union. The famine and emi- 
gration so thinned the population 
that there was no longer a ‘ swr- 
plus.’ It ceased to be in excess 
of the demand for labour. The 
Church Establishment, the monnu- 
ment of conquest, and the irritating 
garrison of Protestant ascendency, 
has been abolished, while an effec- 
tual legal restraint has been put up- 
on oppressive landlordism. Church- 
men denounced and execrated Mr. 
Gladstone and the Parliament for 
the work of disestablishment, as a 
betrayal of trust, an abandonment 
of truth, a denial of God as the 
Ruler of Nations. Yet Mr. Gal- 


braith, in his speech before the Cor- 
poration, stated emphatically and 


repeatedly, that if the question were 
then put to the vote, nineteen out 
of twenty of the Irish clergy would 
have voted that the Church should 
not be RF-established. Here, then, 
was a full confession that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy was sound—the best 
policy for the Church herself as 
wellas for Protestantism. It con- 
ferred upon her the inestimable 
blessings of freedom and self-go- 
vernment, which she has turned to 
account with admirable wisdom. 
How strange that, in presence of 
these facts, men should have made 
the disestablishment a plea for the 
Repeal of the Union, and for rush- 
ing into the arms of Nationalists 
and Fenians! Protestants charged 
the advocates of the Pope’ stemporal 
power with conditional allegiance, 
and with making the interests of 
the Church paramount to the inter- 
ests of the State. Yet they went 
and did likewise. Not the doc- 
trines of the Church, be it recol- 
lected, nor its discipline, nor its 


government, nor its spiritual pros- 
perity—but its old political crust 
of secularity, its mere temporal 
power and wealth—its establish- 
ment were the things they pre- 
ferred to the interest of the nation, 
Parliament had placed the majority 
of the Irish people on a footing of 
perfect equality with their Protes. 
tant fellow subjects, removing the 
greatest barrier to social progress, 
depriving disaffection of its vantage 
ground—and for that some clergy 
of the emancipated Church were 
ready to league themselves with the 
irreconcilable and fanatical enemies 
of British connection, in order to 
upset the Government. <A few 
months ago Mr. Gladstone was in 
the estimation of Liberals incom. 
parably the greatest benefactor of 
Ireland that ever ruled the desti- 
nies of the Empire. He is now 
groaned and hissed whenever his 
name is mentioned at Home Rule 
meetings, without a single grateful 
voice to cheer him. Such is popu- 
lar justice in Ireland ! 

Mr. Butt, addressing a meeting at 
Birmingham, denounced all who 
questioned the fidelity of the Papal 
party to the national cause in union 
with Protestants, as ‘fools and 
knaves.’ A Fellow of the Dublin 
University, occupying a position far 
more independent, was weak enough 
to express himself in a similar man- 
ner. He said: ‘If we had a Par. 
liament in College Green there 
would be three Catholics in it to 
one Protestant. How often do I 
hear—Oh! we would be with you 
only for the fear we have of Catho- 
lic Ascendency. The day is gone 
by in the history of the world for 
religious wars founded on such 
pretension. Those who thought 
otherwise cast an aspersion on the 
character of Irish Catholics.’— 
Now here, in common with every 
speaker, on the Home Rule side, he 
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blinked the real point. The liberal 
Protestants who are afraid of Papal 
Ascendency in an Irish Parliament, 
do not mean to cast any aspersion 
on the character of Irish Catholics. 
They do not believe them to be 
naturally more intolerant than Eng- 
lishmen or Scotchmen, or than Irish 
Protestants. On the contrary, they 
believe them to be (with the ex- 
ception of a certain class of devo- 
tees, led by the regular clergy and 
the monastic orders) disposed to 
live in peace with their Protestant 
neighbours, to treat them fairly, and 
let them alone in the quiet exercise 
of their religion. To put the onus 
of persecution thus upon the people, 
was to raise a false issue in a spirit 
of cowardly and purblind prudence. 
It is not the people that are dis- 
trusted. It is the Foreign Power, 
which the people must obey, on pain 
of excommunication and social ruin ! 
If the Irish people had the same 
experience of the rule of the Papacy 
that the Spaniards and Italians had, 
we might count on their resisting 
and rebelling against its tyranny. 
But they have never felt its sword 
or its chains; only its shield, and 
its mantle. They love the Pope in 
proportion as they hate England; 
and this fanatical devotion to a 
hereditary protector believed to be 
the Vicegerent of God has so per- 
verted their judgments, that they 
seem now incapable of understand- 
ing the first principles of govern- 
ment. They have learned to glorify 
despotism and execrate freedom. 
During the agitation for Catholic 
emancipation, the toast of ‘ Civil 
and Religious Liberty all over the 
World’ was given at every public 
dinner by the Irish Catholics. But 
since O’Connell’s death it is never 
heard. The Pope had denounced 
religious liberty as damnable heresy. 
And while in the very act of crush- 
ing if in Italy with the aid of foreign 
troops, the most ardent friends “of 
popular rights in Ireland actually 
went out as volunteers to help the 
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Holy Father in this good work of 
oppression. When they returned, 
atter being badly treated by the Ro- 
man authorities and ignominiously 
defeated by the Italians in spite of 
their bravery, they were hailed with 
enthusiasm. The Irish people saw 
nothing inconsistent in a foreign 
crusade against the liberties of 
other nations, while they were 
threatening to rebel against Eng- 
land for not granting to themselves 
all they asked for. Some of the 
most intelligent Catholics do see 
the inconsistency, and are ready to 
admit it to their Protestant friends 
in private. But they dare not utter 
their opinions in public, because 
they would be at once branded as 
Garibaldians, and ruined in their 
business or professions. A word 
from ‘Eccles Street’ would run 
like electricity along the wires of 
the numberless organisations which 
overspread the land like a net. In- 
stantly the public support on which 
the suspected Garibaldian was re- 
lying would collapse. And Liberal 
Protestants, however petted or 
praised, would be paralysed at the 
critical moment by the same mys- 
terious power. 

Therefore—so far as any politi- 
eal union is concerned—the Irish 
Roman Catholics might as well be 
naturally the most intolerant of 
bigots, and the most treacherous of 
allies, instead of being, as most of 
them are, naturally lovers of free- 
dom and fair play. For the mo- 
ment the word goes forth from 
the Church, which is the Pope— 
they must succumb. They must 
betray and desert their Protestant 
colleagues, not only for prudence, 
but for conscience sake. To resist 
the Church in any thing, which the 
Pope commands, is now to fight 
against God—to become a rebel and 
arenegade. Papal Infallibility leaves 
no footing in the universe for Private 
Judgment. 

Papal Infallibility renders na- 
tional unity impossible. The voting 
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masses will follow their spiritual 
directors, and in every crisis the 
interests of the Church will be pre- 
dominant. There is no remedy but 
one. Ireland never can be free and 
self-ruled until she severs her con- 
nection with the Pope. 

Although, in pursuance of Anto- 
nelli’s policy, so often referred to 
in the Vatican Council, the evil of 
the mized system—that is, of asso- 
ciation with Protestants, for any 
purpose—might be endured for a 
time from prudential considerations, 
it was nevertheless to be put an 
end to at the earliest possible mo- 
ment; implicitly and without ques- 
tion when the order came down 
from the Infallible Throne. 

The Corporation took time to 
consider the arguments which Mr. 
O’ Neill Daunt, Mr. Martin, and Mr. 
Galbraith had delivered at the ‘ Bar 
of the House.’ Not that the argu- 
ments were new, or that the Liberal 
majority of the Corporation had 
not often pledged itself to the prin- 
ciples of Repeal. But there was a 
sham dignity to be observed, and so 
a subsequent day was appointed 
to give their decision. That deci- 
sion promised to be unanimous, and 
the simple-minded expected, per- 
haps, that the union of Protestant 
and Catholic in the sacred cause of 
national regeneration would have 
been celebrated by a Te Dewm in 
Marlborough Street Church. 

But when all seemed jubilant a 
little man with a long white vener- 
able beard rose to forbid the banns. 
He moved that the consideration of 
the question should be postponed 
for six months. There was no one 
to second the motion. He stood 
alone, that little long-bearded man. 
Nevertheless, a solitary voice can 
forbid the banns and spoil a marri- 
age ceremony. In himself he was 
nothing, only a respectable mer- 
chant. But he was projected on 
the scene by an invisible Power, 
which few Catholics dare to re- 
sist ; and he spoke with the quiet 
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confidence of a flunkey fresh from 
the presence chamber, speaking to 
inferior minions who were taking 
too much upon them. 

‘The founders of this Home Rule 
Association, while dreaming of 
union, had only promoted dissen- 
sion, and thus incurred no small 
responsibility.’ While the speaker, 
with great solemnity proceeded, 
the Council opened their eyes 
wider and wider:—‘If ever there 
was a crime that merited the rep- 
robation and condemnation of all 
good men, it is the crime of revolt 
against legitimate authority.’ 

Whatis this authority in political 
matters, revolt against which is 
the most execrable of crimes? The 
speaker had announced it a little 
before. Itis the Hiprarcuny, he said, 
‘the legitimate leaders, POLITICAL as 
vell as vr ligious, of the Trish Pe opli F 

A man coming from the sanct- 
uary with this message had no need 
of the idle formality of having his 
motion seconded. What cared he 
or those who sent him for the 
hisses of the populace in the 
galleries? Each man that hissed 
would some day want the rites of 
the Church. The poisoned arrow 
was sped. It rankled in the heart 
of the mixed Home Rule Associa- 
tion—an organised revolt against 
authority, the authority of the 
only legitimate guides of the Irish 
people in politics as well as reli- 
gion. Thus, from the old eccles- 
iastical fountains the waters of 
bitterness welled up, in the very 
spot where a foundation was being 
laid for a temple of national union! 
In vain had Mr. Butt gone the 
whole length with the Cardinal on 
the Education question, arguing 
against the Protestants of Ulster, 
against the Liberal party through- 
out Ireland, that a new Sectarian 
University ought to be endowed 
and recognised by the State, and 
that the learned professions as well 
as the peasantry ought to be handed 
over to the exclusive training of 
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Ultramontane priests, the sworn 
foes of civil and religious liberty, 
the activeand irreconcilable enemies 
of Constitutional Government in 
every nation of Christendom. In 
founding the Home Rule Associa- 
tion he had only promoted dissen- 
sion while dreaming of union. He 
had merited the reprobation of all 
good men by organising a revolt 
against legitimate authority. 

There was an address of the Pope 
to a deputation of French Catholics 
on the occasion of the Jubilee, in 
which his Infallible Holiness ex- 
pressed his condemnation of prac- 
tices, common in Ireland, and 
always considered by Catholics as 
proofs of a Christian spirit. He 
censured a Frenchman who came to 
him and said that ‘ the State and the 
Law should be Atheistic—that is— 
no distinction should be established 
between Catholics and Protestants.’ 

According, then, to the Infallible 
judgment of the Pope, against which 
no man has a right to argue—a 
State in which Protestants and 
Catholics are in a position of equa- 
lity as they are in this country— 
is an Atheistical State—a Govern- 
ment without Gop. Of course, 
therefore, it is the imperative duty 
of every true member of the Roman 
Catholic Church to labour diligently 
and zealously for the overthrow of 
the British Constitution. 

Liberal Catholics have been nu- 
merous in Ireland. Indeed, the 
great majority of them have been 
Liberal in politics, and tolerant in 
religion. Those who are most 
distinguished by their friendly co- 
operation with their Protestant 
neighbours in works of various 
kinds for the benefit of the public 
are the best men in the com- 
munity, the most benevolent and 
charitable, the most unselfish and 
humane. Between such men and 
the Communists of Paris, the men 
who burned houses, desecrated 
churches, and massacred the Arch- 
bishop and his priests, what a dis- 
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tance! Pius IX. took the oppor- 
tunity presented by the French 
address to compare those fiendish 
destroyers with other criminals. 
Could he find a lower depth of ini- 
quity and infamy, a class of men 
more abominable in the eyes of the 
Church of which he is the Infal- 
lible head? He could. Here are 
his memorable words, uttered with 
great solemnity to the French dele- 
gation, and published without ex- 
citing any protest in the organ of 
Cardinal Cullen :— 

‘Nevertheless, I must speak the 
truth to France. There is a more 
formidable evil than the Revolution, 
more formidable than the Commune, 
jet loose from hell, with its men who 
fling fire about Paris—and that is 
Catholic Liberalisin , 

This is a hard saying. But who- 
soever believes in Papal Infallibility 
—now the cardinal dogma of the 
Church—must receive it implicitly 
were it a thousand times as hard. 
There is no alternative left to Liberal 
Catholics like Mr. Sullivan but the 
revolt of outraged humanity against 
legitimate authority. 

One of the boasted victories of 
the Vatican Council was, that it 
had vanquished history. Facts 
were against the majority; but so 
much the worse for the facts. It 
was the fact that the Irish Catholics, 
from the beginning of the contro- 
versy with Protestants, to the year 
1870, maintained uniformly that the 
Pope was not personally infallible. 
In every catechism, in every contro- 
versial book, in every pastoral, in 
every manifesto of the body, while 
seeking emancipation for half a 
century, the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility was repudiated as a Protes- 
tant calumny. Since the year 1757 
there had been no variation in their 
testimony. In that year the Irish 
Catholics made this solemn decla- 
ration, ‘ That it is not an article of 
the Catholic faith, neither are we 
thereby required to believe or pro- 


fess that the Pope is infallible, or 
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that we are bound to obey any order 
in its own nature immoral, though 
the Pope or any ecclesiastical power 
should issue or direct such order ; 
but on the contrary, we hold that 
it would be sinful in us to pay any 
respect or obedience thereto.’ 

Yet Cardinal Cullen, one of the 
leading champions of the dogma, 
declared before the Council that it 
had always been held by the Irish 
Catholics! How are we to account 
for an assertion so notoriously con- 
trary to fact? Inno way,consistent 
with the veracity of his Eminence, 
but by supposing that, most of his 
life having been spent in Rome, he 
was ignorant of the state of things 
in this country during his absence. 
The aged Archbishop MacHale, the 
veteran champion of the Catholic 
cause in Ireland, had the courage 
to rise in the Council and contradict 
the Cardinal as to the matter-of- 
fact concerning his countrymen. 
Though now but the shadow of a 
great name, he spoke ably against 
the new dogma. So also did Bishop 
Leahy of Dromore. But they were 


obliged at last to bow to the will of 


the majority—like many of its most 
powerful and deeply pledged oppo- 
nents from Germany and America, 
who succumbed after a gallant 
fight against overwhelming odds. 

It may not be without use to 
pause here and enquire how that 
rampant majority which wrought 
so much mischief in the world was 
composed ; it was made up chiefly 
of Italian bishops and bishops iin 
partibus. Wo less than 300 of the 
latter were boarded and lodged in 
Rome at the Pope’s expense, cost- 
ing him 25,000 francs daily during 
the sittings of the Council. Of 
course they would vote according 
to the wishes of him whose bread 
they were eating. The 12,000,000 
Catholics of Germany were repre- 
sented in the Council by only four- 
teen votes, so that twenty Germans 
counted for only one Italian. Ac- 
cording to Dupanloup, the elo- 
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quent Bishop of Orleans, who 
powerfully argued against the im- 
position of the new article of faith, 
there were 276 Italian bishops, 
including 43 cardinals, 51 abbots 
and generals of orders, and 120 
bishops in partibus, while the 
bishops assembled from all the other 
Catholic countries of Europe num. 
bered only 265. 

Notwithstanding the immense 
preponderance of the Pope’s depen- 
dants, the number expecting Cardi- 
nals’ hats and other distinctions, and 
the zeal of some very influential 
prelates, such as Archbishop Man- 
ning and Cardinal Cullen, it was not 
without the greatest difficulty, and 
a pressure that destroyed all free- 
dom, that the required decision was 
obtained. All the members were 
constrained to regard it as a fore- 
gone conclusion, which they were 
merely summoned to affirm by accla- 
mation. The Pope himself was most 
eager and importunate in his can- 
vassing for votes. As to Infallibility, 
he said, ‘I believed it as plain Abbé 
Mastai; and now, as Pope Mastai, 
I feel it.’ Personating the Saviour, 
he went abont among hesitating 
prelates, saying, ‘Amas me?’ Be- 
fore the Council met the theologians 
employed in preliminary labours 
were bound to secrecy by the oath 
of the Holy Office, under pain of 
excommunication ipso facto. 

The Civilta Cattolica, well known 
to speak with the authority of the 
Curia, as its official organ, openly 
maintained during the sitting of the 
Council that the relation of the 
assembled bishops to the Pope was 
simply one of absolute subjection. 
The same organ also proclaimed, for 
the edification of the nations, that 
God’s Vicegerent could deprive all 
kings and princes of their authority 
and their dominions, whenever, in 
his infallible wisdom, he might think 
such deprivation required for the 
good of the Church, and that the 
time was opportune for its accom- 
plishment. 
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Archbishop Manning was the 
ablest as well as the most thorough- 
going champion of the Pope in the 
Council. According to him, to deny 
his Infallibility was to be guilty of 
heresy, and to deserve excommuni- 
cation, even before the Council had 
affirmed it; and he argued that the 
dogma which was about to- crown 
the Papal edifice was the logical 
outcome of Catholicism. 

Certainly, if we grant the Catholic 
premises, it is not easy to resist this 
conclusion. In the preamble to the 
‘Apostolic Letter’ convoking this 
Council, Pius said : ‘ The Lord chose 
Peter alone from among all the 
Apostles to be their Prince, His 
Vicar on earth, the chief fowndation 
and centre of the Church, so that in 
the sovereign fullness of authority, 
power, and jurisdiction, he might, at 
that high degree of rank and honour, 
feed the lambs and the sheep, con- 
firm his brethren, govern the Church 
Universal, be the door-keeper of 
heaven, the judge of all that should 
be bound or loosed, his judgments 
and definitions being destined {0 
subsist in heaven as upon earth... . 
And this power, this jurisdiction, 
this supreme primacy given to Peter 
over the whole Church, belong in all 
their vigour and all their fullness to 
the Roman Pontiffs his successors.’ 

If the Prelates who obeyed this 
summons admitted the truth of all 
that the Pope here claimed for him- 
self, their going to Rome to vote 
his Infallibility was a work of super- 
erogation. Was there any ground 
—Catholic ground on which a mem- 
ber of the Church could join issue 
with the Pope, and say that in 
spite of all those claims, admitted 
to be just, the Vicar of Christ 
might be lawfully disobeyed, if he 
commanded anything sinful? And 
who is this private member of the 
Church that dares to affirm that 
the Vicar of Christ, with whom the 
Holy Ghost always abides, can 
command anything sinful? No, it 
is the doubter, the objector acting 
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on his private judgment, that is 
the sinner, and he has ipso facto 
subjected himself to excommunica- 
tion as a heretic in heart. ‘He 
that doubts is damned.’ 

The question of a General Council 
versus the Pope was fully argued 
by Lainez, General of the Jesuits, at 
the Council of Trent. ‘For this 
reason,’ he said, ‘ the Church is in- 
fallible because it has an infallible 
head. And thus, he is separated 
from the Church who is separated 
from the Pope its head. If each of 
the Bishops in council is fallible, it 
cannot be denied that all of them 
together are fallible; and if the 
authority of the Council arose from 
the bishops, no Council could ever 
be called general, wherein the num- 
ber of those present is incomparably 
less than the number of those who 
are absent !’ 

The foot or the hand cannot say 
to the head, ‘Why do you move 
me so? We, the members of the 
body, will combine together, and 
put restraints on you so that you 
cannot move us without our being 
first satisfied, by reference to a con- 
stitutional law, to the enactment of 
which we have been parties, that 
what you move us to do is right.’ 

Now if the head of the Church is 
the Vicar of Christ, able to make 
laws which stand good in heaven, 
the fountain of all authority and 
jurisdiction, flowing down from 
Peter in an unbroken channel, and 
if, as a matter of fact, no Bishop or 
Priest of the Church pretends to 
have any authority or jurisdiction 
or spiritual faculty but what has 
come to him through this channel, 
what right can any member of the 
Hierarchy or the Priesthood have 
to call in question the acts of the 
Pope, by whom it may be said that 
they live and move and have their 
being ? 

If, then, it is true, as Archbishop 
Manning and the Jesuits main- 
tain, that the persona! Infallibility 
of the Pope results necessarily from 
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Catholic principles, the faithful 
have nothing for it but to receive 
the dogma, with all its consequences, 
bowing their heads submissively 
to a yoke from which there is no 
possibility of escape, except by 
escaping from the pale of the 
Church. It was by carrying out 
fully the Papal system that 
England, Scotland, and Germany 
were forced into separation, that 
Spain and Italy were driven to re- 
volt and schism, that the Revolution 
was able to wield against Chris- 
tianity the mighty forces of Hu- 
manity, Nationality, and Freedom ; 
so that women baptised and nursed 
in the bosom of the Church were 
so hardened by sacerdotal tyranny 
that they scrupled not to shed the 
blood of priests upon the altar in 
the wild fury of revenge. 

It was after the world had been 
horrified afresh by scenes like 
these, that the Pope, intoxicated 
with the fanatical consciousness of 
his divinity, and blinded by the 
incense of his worshippers, resolved 
to make the experiment of estab- 
lishing in Ireland a kingdom purely 
Papal, from which every trace of 
Liberalism, of Protestantism, of 
Heresy, and Atheism should be 
purged out. 

A formidable project certainly, 
not unworthy of the proverbial auda- 
city of the Jesuits by whom Pius IX. 
is directed. But not impossible if 
carried out cautiously, gradually, 
and firmly, by the successive re- 
moval of obstacles. And what a 
glorious work if it could only be 
accomplished! The Irish race, so 
faithful to the Pope through cen- 
turies of persecution, is propagat- 
ing itself with amazing rapidity in 
all parts of the world in which 
the English language is spoken. 
What admirable propagandists they 
would make, if they went forth 
from a pure nursery where no 
corrupt public opinion, no pesti- 
ferous press could breathe a taint 
of heresy! They would feel—and 
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wherever they went they would 
teach—that the Pope is Father of 
the faithful ; they would take this 
Gospel to every land, and, in the 
words of the Civilti, say; ‘It is 
not enough for the people to know 
that the Pope is the head of the 
Church and the bishops; they must 
also understand that their own 
faith and religious life flow from 
Him; that- in Him is the bond 
which unites Catholics one to 
another, and the power which 
strengthens and the light which 
guides them; that He is the dis- 
penser of spiritual graces, the 
giver of the benefits of religion, 
the upholder of justice, and the 
protector of the oppressed.’ 

In 1862 this organ of the Vatican 
said :—‘ As the Jews were formerly 
God's people, so were the Romans 
under the New Covenant; they 
have a supernatural dignity.’ Since 
that time they have apostatised— 
fallen, like the angels from Heaven, 
and worshipped the Apocalyptic 
beast, Victor Emmanuel. What 
nation so worthy to take their for- 
feited place as the faithful Irish ? 
And what a glorious work to re- 
store the ruins which heresy has 
made in that sacred island—to re- 
build and repeople its monasteries, 
its abbeys, its cathedrals! Revolu- 
tions as great had been effected in 
the ages of ‘faith by the mighty 
lever of Papal Infallibilty. Well 
did Pope Innocent in his Bull 
Pastor Aiternus compare the Papal 
Power to the royal dignity as the 
Sun to the Moon, with its borrowed 
light—as the soul to the body, 
which is its slave. That Sun 
will soon shine upon Ireland in 
full splendour, after three centuries 
of heretical obscuration. That soul 
will soon reanimate her body so 
long bruised under the heel of the 
oppressor. The Council has vindi- 
cated the Pope’s authority over the 
world, his right to control its tem- 
poral affairs, ‘to supervise the acts 
of the king, the diplomatist, the 
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philosopher, the general—to cir- 
cumscribe the limits of their specu- 
lative enquiries; to hold up the 
lamp which is to light their only 
path to knowledge and education ; 
to subjugate human reason to the 
yoke of faith, to extinguish Li- 
berals, Rationalists, and Deists by 
one stroke of Infallibility. . . Peter 
will speak—and the world will be 
electrified and feel the shock. Itis 
futile to say the Church has its own 
legitimate limits, and the world its 
boundaries beyond which the Church 
must not intrude. The Church 
claims its right to enter the world’s 
domain, and recognises no limits 
but the circumference of Christen- 
dom, to enforce her laws over her 
subjects, to control their reason and 
judgment, to guide their morals, 
their thoughts, words and actions, 
and to regard temporal sovereigns, 
though entitled to exercise power 
in temporal affairs, as auxiliaries 
and subordinates to the attain- 
ment of the end of her institu- 
tion.’ ! 

Thus they speak in their exulta- 
tion under the influence of the new 
Dogma, now imposed upon Catholic 
Christendom. The sword of civil 
power in Ireland has been too long 
wielded by heretics ; and what the 
Pope’s Roman organ said of modern 
society generally in 1868 is true 
pre-eminently of England, the great 
mother of constitutional abomina- 
tions. ‘Christian States,’ said the 
Civilta, ‘have ceased to exist; 
human society has again be2ome 
heathen, and is likean earthly body 
with no breath from Heaven. But 
with God nothing is impossible. 
He can quicken the dry bones, as 
in Ezekiel’s vision. The political 
power, parliaments, voting urns, 
civil marriages, are dry bones. The 
Universities are not only dry but 
stinking bones, so great is the stench 
that rises from their deadly and 
pestilential teaching.’ 
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Wonderfully consistent has the 
Papacy been throughout all its 
history in its antagonism to consti- 
tutional Government. Roman Ca- 
tholic writers have often proudly 
told us that the English Constitu- 
tion was founded by Catholics ; and 
that it is to them that England 
owes her Magna Charta. But they 
have not told us that Innocent III. 
not only denounced that great 
Charter, but declared it to be null 
and void, and actually excommuni- 
cated the Barons who obtained it 
from the King. Not less hateful 
to his successors has been every 
modern constitution. 

The establishment of the Belgian 
Constitution in 1832 provoked the 
Encyclical of Gregory XVI., in 
which he execrated the freedom of 
the press and everything liberal in 
politics as well as in religion. 

That memorable encyclical was 
adopted by Pius [X., who, in a not 
less remarkable allocution, dated 
June 22, 1868, condemned the 
Austrian Constitution and anathe- 
matised its authors. 

The Syllabus brands as a dam- 
nable error the statement that the 
Pope should reconcile his policy to 
modern society and civilisation : 
Romanus Pontifex potest ac debet 
cum progressu, cum Liberalismo et 
cum recenti civilisatione sese reconci- 
liare et componere. In irreconcil- 
able antagonism to this progress, 
and this Liberalism, and this mo- 
dern civilisation stands the stupen- 
dous system of SacerpotaL Apso- 
LUTISM, trampling down all national 
independence, all freedom of indi- 
vidual judgment, all episcopal rights 
—pronouncing, without appeal, 
upon all questions of religion, 
morals, science, politics, and social 
life. 

This system has become more 
rigid and stern since the fall of the 
Temporal Power; and intense is 
the desire of the Jesuits to find 
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some ficld in which it can be 
signally exercised and vindicated 
by a shining example that should 
astonish the world, and at the 
same time afford a basis of opera- 
tions as well as an army of crusa- 
ders for the reconquest of Christen- 
dom. Many things conspire to 
point out Ireland as that field. No- 
where in the world is there a 
nation so loyal to the Pope. No- 
where else could the triumph of 
the Papacy be so clearly a demon- 
stration of retributive justice. 

A cautious policy would prepare 
the way for this; and force would 
complete what wisdom had begun. 
The Church’s armoury is fall of 
the orthodox weapons, furbished 
and polished for the conflict. 
Indeed of the Penal Code that 
formed the law of the Papacy 
for centuries, the Penal Code of 
Ireland, cruel and detestable as 
it was, must be regarded as but 
a faint copy. When we read 
those enactments and the fearful 


records of the Inquisition, of the 
crusades and massacres by which 
they were carried out, we are better 
able to understand the stern policy 
of repression pursued against the 
Roman Catholics of this country in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


turies. Those laws of the Papacy 
were long believed to be obsolete, 
and to have been a mere medieval 
excrescence on the Catholic system 
—suited to barbarous times, but 
abhorred by all Christians in this 
enlightened age. Alas! that plea 
can avail nolonger. The Pope and 
a General Council in the year 1870 
adopted that Code, cruel and 
bloody as it is, as the perpetual law 
which Jesus Curist Himself has 
given for the preservation of Truth 
in His Church! No matter how 
glaringly it contradicts the Gospel, 
no matter how it may shock hu- 
manity, no matter how the hearts 
of Catholics may revolt against its 
fiendish atrocity, there is not a 
hishop, or priest, or monk, or nun, 
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or layman, or woman within the 
pale of the Church of Rome in Ire- 
land, who is not bound to believe it 
as firmly as that God made the 
world, or that His Son died to re- 
deem it. And multitudes do re- 
ceive the Dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility with its train of horrors, and 
will hold it until the iron enters 
their own souls, until the humane 
sympathising priest is transformed 
into a hard, exacting, unmerciful 
tyrant. Then, like the Spaniards 
and the Romans, will the Irish turn 
with hate and scorn upon their 
sacerdotal oppressors. 

Great expectations had been en- 
tertained at the Vatican that France, 
after the German War, would come 
to the rescue of the Pope, drive the 
Italians from Rome, and restore the 
Temporal sovereignty, declared to 
be absolutely necessary to the inde- 
pendence of the Vicar of Christ. 
It is painfully felt by all Infallibi- 
lists, that there is a shocking in- 
congruity in the fact that the Vice- 
gerent of the Almighty, and the 
legitimate sovereign and ruler of 
all the nations of Christendom, 
should not have a single square 
mile of territory which he can call 
his own state, and to which he can 
give laws as king. But the war 
into which the French rushed 
with light hearts, hastened, in a 
marvellous manner, the establish- 
ment of the long-desired unity in 
both Italy and Germany. The 
Italian Kingdom and the German 
Empire are now accomplished 
facts ; and M. Thiers was obliged to 
make a speech in the National 
Assembly which meant that France 
could do no more for the recovery 
of Rome from the Godless and Pope- 
less men by whom the patrimony of 
Peter had been seized, than the 
Blessed Virgin herself, ‘the de- 
stroyer of all heresies.’ 

Deserted thus by the whole Latin 
race, by all the most devoted sons 
of the Church whom his Holiness 
had instructed and scourged with 
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anathemas in proportion as he loved 
them, Pius LX. turned to the Teu- 
tons, and hoped much from the Pro- 
testant Emperor of Germany and 
his Protestant Minister, Prince Bis- 
marck. But here, too, he was doomed 
to disappointment. Protestant Ger- 
many could not so far forget its 
history, and dishonour the memory 
of Luther, its greatest man, as to 
do anything for the restoration of 
the Papacy. The supremacy of an 
Infallible Pope was not a cause for 
which the Germans were ready to 
begin another war of invasion. The 
only holy father they would fight 
for was the Fatherland. Even 
Catholic Bavaria kicked against the 
Syllabus, and the King coolly set at 
nought the excommunication of 
Déllinger, who refused to accept the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility, and 
was in consequence placed at the 
head of his University. 

Failing Latins and Teutons, the 
hopes of Papal ascendency now 
centre in the Irish Celts. The 
and religious state of 


political 
things in the United Kingdom is 
supposed to be singularly favourable 
to the Irish enterprise and the 
Jesuits, Dominicans, and the Ultra- 
montane party generally are full 


of hope. ‘The Home Rule Move- 
ment’ is one with which they can- 
notopenly be identified, which osten- 
sibly they must condemn as revolu- 
tionary and anti-Catholic. But it 
will do their rough work admi- 
rably, clear away obstacles, and 
make a highway for the Pope, who 
hopes to find the means of crushing 
its leaders when their work is done. 

The Ballot would be an im- 
mense help to the movement. In 
Ireland the Catholic conscience is 
directed by the priest, the priest 
is directed by the bishop, the bishop 
is directed by the Pope, acting 
. through his cardinal legate. The 
penitent could not, after the decrees 
of the last Council, withhold the 
fact of his voting from his confessor 
on the ground that it was a political 
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act, in which he had a right to be 
guided by his own judgment. Such 
a thought was heresy. If Infalli- 
bility touched any subject whatever, 
and said it concerned the interests 
of the Church, what is the poor 
erring voter that he should contra- 
dict Infallibility? To the Catholic 
mind, instructed from Rome, the 
very idea of such an objection is 
blasphemy. But in fact the ob- 
jection would very seldom arise. 
Those who look forward to the 
Papal conquest of Ireland by first 
acting upon the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, know well that by the judi- 
cious blending of nationality and 
religion in their appeals to the 
masses they could produce such a 
state of excitement that the multi- 
tude would rush openly to the poll 
for the candidate who pledged him- 
self to champion the cause of the 
Holy Father, and to obtain separate 
Catholic education, from the char- 
tered University to the village 
school. But an Irish Parliament 
will be absolutely necessary to do 
the Pope’s work. For if the issue 
were fairly and openly raised, the 
Imperial Parliament never would 
vote for the setting up of Papal 
ascendency in Ireland. Every ad- 
vocate of Mr. Gladstone’s policy of 
disestablishment (in Parliament and 
the press) vowed the most deter- 
mined resistance to any attempt 
that might ever be made to do it. 
Therefore everything of the kind 
will be solemnly and vehemently 
disclaimed until an Irish Parliament 
can be got to assemble in Dublin. 
Accordingly, at the next election, 
the public pledges demanded will 
be ‘Home Rule’ and ‘Free Educa- 
tion.’ But no candidate has any 
chance in three of the provinces un- 
less he has sought a private audience 
of the cardinal legate, and brought a 
certificate with him to the bishop 
of the diocese in which the election 
is to take place. The result of the 
elections will possibly fulfil the 
prediction of Professor Haughton. 












Not less than sixty of the most 
independent and nseful of the Irish 
members, many of whom have la- 
boured long and spent much for 
the popular cause, may be rejected— 
‘strangled in the spolscrivm, whither 
they have been dragged out with 
ropes by jackasses,’ that is, by the 
‘Home Rule’ electors. 

Socially and intellectually the 
representatives sent to St. Stephen’s 
in their places will be generally of the 
same calibre as the members of the 
Dublin Corporation and the country 
Town Councillors, intermixed with 
vulgar attorneys and briefless bar- 
risters—pretty good specimens of 
the gentlemen the Catholic Univer- 
sity will turn out in thousands, 
when it gets its charter and has the 
power of granting degrees. 

If, however, the promises made 
by Mr. Gladstone on the Education 
question are found to mean only a 
compromise, war to the knife will be 
declared against the Government. 
The ‘Home Rule’ members are to 
form an ‘independent Opposition,’ 
to obstruct a// legislation, and repeat 
‘no confidence motions’ persistently 
and unrelentingly until the Irish 
programme is conceded, and Ire- 
land shall be governed according to 
Irish ideas by a Parliament sitting 
in College Green. The business of 
the Empire cannot be carried on. 
Both Houses of Parliament will be- 
come irritated and disquieted, and 

many of.the members will be ready 
to do almost anything to get rid of 
their Irish tormentors, who will 
grow more insolent and reckless the 
more annoyance they give. 

The International Society, which 
has alarmed all Governments by the 
magnitude of its organisation, sug- 
gested to the Ultramontane party 
the expediency of establishing a 
Catholic International Association 
of working men, to guard the inte- 
rests of the Papacy. The Irish race, 
as numerous in America as in Ire- 
land, abounding in all the British 
colonies as well as in Great Britain, 
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very naturally offer themselves. as 
the best materials to work with. 
They will be sure to know what 
is going on in the way of conspi- 
racy in every. country, through asso- 
ciation with their own countrymen, 
whether Fenians, Communists, or 
simple members of trades unions. 
These two organisations—the Ca- 
tholics and the Communists—repre- 
senting the Church and the Revolu- 
tion, acting separately, but side by 
side everywhere, could play into one 
another’s hands. While the Catholic 
International Society would be ready 
in every way, by force if necessary, 
to defend the clergy, it would not 
discourage, but rather secretly pro- 
mote, attacks on the British Govern- 
ment, and on the present order of 
society in Protestant countries, 
which the Pope declares to be based 
on atheism. The more outrages of 
this kind occurred, the more need 
there would be, in Ireland especially, 
to strengthen the hands of the 
Catholic Church, without whose 
sacred influence, as the salt of the 
earth, society would corrupt and 
fall asunder. 

Such antagonistic, yet mutually 
helpful, organisations have long ex 
isted in Ireland. Of Fenianism 
and Ribbonism it is unnecessary 
here to speak ; but the vast ramifi- 
cations of the religious fraternities 
are not so well known. These are 
of various kinds; they exist in 
every diocese, and they are all inti- 
mately connected with the monastic 
orders, especially the lay-brother- 
hoods, and they can be all instantly 
set in motion to do exactly the same 
thing in every town and parish in 
the kingdom. They are most effee- 
tive agents for any work they are 
put to for the good of the Church; 
they believe there is spiritual merit 
in doing it, and there are much- 
prized badges of distinction which 
may be won by doing it well. The 
members are generally industri- 
ous, shrewd, prudent, connected 
with Temperance societies, Catholic 
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Young Men’s societies, &c., and im- 
plicitly obedient to their clergy, 
who direct their operations. These, 
however, are not always the paro- 
chial or ‘secular’ clergy; more 
frequently they belong to the regu- 
lar order, whose special province it 
is to watch over the interests of the 
Papacy. Through the eyes and 
ears of the fraternities, those watch- 
men see and hear everything that 
is going on in the world around, 
and learn the characters and pur- 
suits, the private haunts and habits, 
of every important man in the 
community. What an admirable 
apporatus ready at hand for the 
Inquisition! Out of these frater- 
nities, however, it was easy to or- 
ganise ‘The Catholic International 
Association,’ and to link it on to 
similar associations in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
the United States, so that simul- 
taneous movements might be di- 
rected at any time they were re- 
quired to a particular point. These 
combinations may become very for- 
midable, inspiring terror in propor- 
tion to their secrecy. 

Both the Catholic and the Revolu- 
tionary bodies, moving on parallel 
lines, agree on one point, that every- 
thing possibleshould be done to hum- 
ble the’ pride of heretical England, 
to overthrow her monarchy, her 
aristocracy, her \Church, and to re- 
duce her to a second or third-rate 
power by dismembering the Empire. 
Accordingly efforts will be continu- 
ally made to cause misunderstand- 
ings between her and the United 
States and France and Germany, 
rumours of wars continually cir- 
culated, and false telegrams pub- 
lished; raids will be made upon 
places where munitions of war are 
stored; arms will be imported in 
large quantities into Ireland with- 
out being consigned to anybody; 
daring acts of incendiarism will be 
perpetrated in the large towns of 
England, and chiefly in London. 
There will be reports of intended at- 
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tacks upon the Tower, of casting 
petroleum into Westminster Palace 
to burn out the Parliament, and 
into Buckingham Palace and Wind- 
sor Castle to burn out the Court, 
The reception given to the French 
delegation, called ‘an embassy to 
the Irish nation, thus recognised 
as separate from England, as a little 
France,’ may be regarded partly as 
a revenge for the smashing up of the 
meeting in the Phoenix Park. But it 
was designed chiefly to throw the 
‘alien princes’ completely in the 
shade. It verifies what we have said 
—that all,the real force of the Home 
Rule movement is simply the force 
of disaffection, of rebellious feeling 
tending to a republic and separa- 
tion from England, at any cost and 
by any means. It is astonishing 
that men’s eyes were not opened 
by that vast demonstration, and 
that loyal Protestants could have 
continued to aid a cause which was 
so evidently nothing but a mask for 
rebellion. This affair was one of 
the cases in which the International 
Communistic Society and the Inter- 
national Catholic Society showed 
how easily they could combine ; and 
what effects they could produce 
when they did combine. An enor- 
mous multitude awaited the arrival 
of the French at Kingstown har- 
bour, and welcomed them with the 
wildest enthusiasm, as they drove 
in carriages to Dublin. During the 
whole way they enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted ovation. The trades turned 
out in all their bravery, with bright 
banners floating over their carriages. 
At every crossing surged in a new 
stream of eager enthusiastic people, 
more multitudinous far than when 
the Queen came first to Ireland in 
the bright dawn of her popularity. 
But how different was the feeling at 
the meeting of the French and Insh 
on Irish soil! It was like the 
meeting of loving sisters long sepa- 
rated—with loud cries and hys- 
terical embraces. The effect was 
heightened by the presence of Count 
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O'Neill de Tyrone, said to be de- 
scended from the O’Neill who fled 
from Ulster in the reign of James I. 

So well was the spirit of this de- 
monstration understood, that only 
one or two Dublin gentlemen could 
be induced to attend the banquet, 
for which great preparations had 
been made in the Exhibition Palace; 
and amidst a profusion of banners 
and standards the British flag had 
no place. It had been torn down 
and thrown out of sight. The Lord 
Mayor presided officially, and it was 
not without difficulty that he was 
permitted to propose his Sovereign’s 
health, a toast which a large por- 
tion of the company refused to 
honour. Such is the spirit of 
those by whose support alone Home 
Rule can be carried ! 


Few things even in this age of 
revolution are more unlikely than 
the event that it will be carried. 
But supposing such a state of politi- 
cal affairs, that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment felt itself compelled to con- 


cede Home Rule to Ireland, then 
the future historian would have to 
record something like the following. 

Many members of the Imperial 
Parliament voted for the concession, 
or abstained from voting against it, 
in the full expectation that the 
national party would soon be torn 
asunder by internal dissensions, and 
that the infant legislature would 
die in convulsions. The Papal party 
anticipated and desired the same 
result, but wished to keep it alive 
until it had done what they required, 
for it could give a quasi-legal sanc- 
tion to measures which they could 
never hope to obtain from the 
Imperial Parliament. 

When the Irish Federal Union 
Act received the royal assent, Dub- 
lin, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, 
and many other towns were illumi- 
nated, and bonfires were blazed in 
the streets and on the surrounding 
hills. There were many fraternal 
demonstrations towards Protestants, 
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and the Orangemen were assured 
that they might have as many pro- 
cessions as they pleased, if they only 
left the Catholics of Ulster unmo- 
lested to enjoy the same liberty. 

It would be a wearisome and un- 
grateful task to go into details as 
to the working of the Federal Par- 
liament. It would indeed be im- 
possible to describe the endless and 
unforeseen complications and diffi- 
culties which arose in its relations 
with the Imperial Parliament. The 
members of the new Irish adminis- 
tration, however, lost no time in 
proving, or endeavouring to prove, 
the necessity of its existence and its 
utility ; an immense amount of busi- 
ness was brought before it at once, 
and innumerable notices of motions 
were given for the introduction of 
Bills on all sorts of subjects. Among 
the questions which pressed for set- 
tlement, the Education question was 
voted the most urgent, and was the 
first to be debated; the Minister 
of Education, a Professor of the 
Catholic University, brought in a 
Bill on the subject. 

The grant for primary education 
was to be divided between the three 
Churches, according to the num- 
bers of their members respectively, 
leaving them to spend it as they 
thought best, having complete con- 
trol over their own teachers, books, 
inspectors, &c., without any inter- 
ference on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Each would have its own 
Educational Board. With regard 
to the higher education, the Bill 
provided that the whole of the 
estates of the Dublin University, 
of the Royal Schools, the Dio- 
cesan Schools,and Erasmus Smith’s 
Schools, should be sold, in small 
lots, giving a right of pre-emption to 
the occupying tenants, and that the 
Catholic Hierarchy should receive 
an amount of the proceeds propor- 
tioned to the number of their peo- 
ple, which would be about three- 
fourths, the other fourth being 
divided between the Episcopalians - 
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and Presbyterians on the same 
principle. The capital sum assigned 
to the Catholics should be devoted 
to the support of the Catholic Uni- 
versity and the Catholic Diocesan 
Colleges, to be supplemented by an 
education rate. The Catholic Uni- 
versity received a Charter and was 
empowered to grant degrees like 
the Dublin University, which was 
to be left to the Protestants—both 
entirely free from State control. He 
asked for a grant of 100,000l. in 
the estimates, to erect a suitable 
building for the great National 
Institution in Stephen’s Green. 
After a hard fight for United Edu- 
cation, the Bill went through both 
Houses, and was sent for approval 
to the British Cabinet. 

The President of the Board of 
Trade proposed that the Govern- 
ment should manage the deep sea 
fisheries, and provide a fleet of boats 
for that purpose, by a grant from 
the Irish Treasury. The President 
of the Board of Works had grand 
schemes for draining bogs, lowering 
the beds of rivers, banking out the 
sea from estuaries, building har- 
bours, working mines, and other- 
wise developing the magnificent 
resources of the country. The 
fishery scheme and some of the 
others were partly carried into exe- 
cution, but the result proved no 
way satisfactory to the public, and 
the financial results were disastrous. 

There were many Commissions of 
enquiry, and the number of places 
created was prodigious. The scale 
of remuneration fixed for all public 
offices was the English scale. Any 
lower one was denounced as de- 
grading to the country—a con- 
fession of inferiority on the part of 
Irishmen which was repugnant to 
their nature, and by no means to be 
permitted. 

The number of employés seemed 
to be determined on the principle 
that many hands make light work. 
One son at least of every Catholic 
‘ of influence was anxious to enlist 
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in the public service, and assist 
in the regeneration of his beloved 
country—for they had happily now 
got Ireland for the Irish. The 
nephews of bishops became an ex- 
tremely numerous class of officials 
in every department. A strong letter 
from the Most Rev. Lord Bishop of 

could not well be disregarded, 
and if possible a place should be 
made for the gifted young gentle- 
man whom he recommended. But 
every gifted aspirant to public em- 
ployment could not be so backed 
up, and the number of disappointed 
candidates was so great as to be- 
come a dangerous class in society. 
Their influence was felt in College 
Green. The opposition became for- 
midable. Debates, at all times spun 
out to an unconscionable length, now 
grew almost interminable. Per- 
sonalities, charges, recriminations, 
gross insults and threats of violence, 
became alarmingly common. The 
Speaker, with all his tact, found 
it quite impossible to keep order. 
There were such cataracts of oratory 
on every subject and occasion— 
such a multitude of motions of all 
sorts that little or no business could 
be done. The Dublin press became 
demoralised by the vulgar tone of 
the debates. Never was itso bitter, 
personal, or scurrilous since the days 
of the Sham Squire and Watty Coz. 
Letters of the most libellous cha- 
racter filled its columns daily, at- 
tacking the members of the Govern- 
ment and the heads of departments. 
The columns of the Times, the Daily 
News, and other London journals 
were flooded with complaints from 
Irishmen that the country was 
going to destruction under this 
cursed Home Rule ; that the House 
of Commons was a bear-garden, the 
House of Lords an old men’s hos- 
pital; the administration ignorant, 
negligent, bungling, extravagant, 
unprincipled ; the public offices 
sinks of corruption, the overtaxed 
country going rapidly to destruc- 
tion. Every post brought ‘ private 
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ignd ‘confidential’: letters pointing 
out the: ruinous mistakes or the 
lamentable inefficiency of men in 
power, and suggesting that Eng- 
land should interfere at once, and 
put an end to the whole thing. 
Jobbery abounded, and the dis- 
honesty of contractors was notori- 
ous. Dublin became more corrupt 
than New York, andevery corpora- 
tion was a copy of Dublin. Parlia- 
ment and the public were divided 
into three factions, which fought 
incessantly—the Fenian faction, or 
Commune, the Catholic faction, and 
the Orange faction. Those landed 
proprietors who had done most to 
improve the country, began to sell 
out as fast as they could and emi- 
grate to Great Britain or the Conti- 
nent. Capitalists withdrew, mills 


were stopped, tillage diminished 
more and more, because everyone 
found grazing more profitable on 
account of the dearness of labour, 
and the danger to the employers of 
enforcing their rights. A Com- 
munistic hatred of capitalists spread 


through the whole working popu- 
lation. The anti-English feeling 
grew stronger thanever. Meetings 
were held to denounce the Federal 
system as a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare. What was the use 
of their making laws when their 
Acts might be flung under the 
table by the foreigners in London ? 
In reality the Irish were not inde- 
pendent or self-ruled at all, but 
were as much as ever dependent 
on their English masters. The 
leaders of the Home Rule Move- 
ment had made a good thing of it; 
they and their friends had feathered 
their nests well. Trust them for 
that; they were wallowing in 
wealth, and rolling in splendour, at 
the expense of this poor country, 
now more oppressed and beggared 
than ever. They had superannuated 
and-pensioned off all the English 
and’ Scotch officials, the trained 
mén who knew their. business, in 
order that incompetent nincom- 
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poops, the sons::of clod-hoppers 
and brogue-makers, might be walk- 
ing gentlemen. But what had the 
people gained by the change ?. Why, 
they were ‘groaning under heavier 
burdens'than ever; and their own 
upstart rulers were more insolent 
than the Saxons. 

Such was the strain in which 
popular orators held forth through 
the country, and the correspon- 
dents of the London press made 
the most of their complaints. In 
order to propitiate the discontented 
masses, the laws against agrarian 
combinations were repealed or 
allowed to become a dead letter; 
graziers were no longer protected 
against mob violence, requiring 
them to break up their rich pasture 
and meadow lands for tillage. Old 
Irish ideas about woods, moun- 
tains, moors, and rivers, became 
current, aud the people no longer 
recognised individual or exclusive 
rights in them. Consequently, 
trees and plantations disappeared 
with wonderful rapidity. Salmon 
were exterminated in the rivers, 
being taken at all seasons. The 
game laws were no longer enforced, 
and every farmer’s son had his gun 
and his greyhound. There was no 
longer any respect for the upper 
classes. A rude assertion of Repub- 
lican equality marred the intercourse 
of social life, and forced most of the 
Protestant gentry to leave the coun- 
try. 

The hated ‘Bastiles,’ as the 
workhouses had been called, were 
shut up, or given to the Catholics 
for seminaries—all relief being ad- 
ministered to the poor in their own 
houses, or at the monasteries and 
abbeys, which were amply supplied 
with funds for the purpose by the 
devout and the wealthy Irish who 
now flocked to Ireland from every 
land. Of course no man would 
work who could thus be fed in idle- 
ness, and beggars were more nume- 
rous than labourers. f 

Such is a brief outline of the state 
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of things in Ireland when the crusade 
which had been long secretly 
working openly commenced. It 
was inaugurated on the anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility by the 
Council. Everything was arranged, 
under the direction of the Jesuits, 
by the members of the International 
Catholic Association and the confra- 
ternities. At midnight all the bells 
of the Catholic churches began ring- 
ing joyous peals. Flags hung from 
the windows of all the Catholic 
houses in the principal streets. A 
procession was formed at the Catho- 
lic University in Stephen’s Green, 
and proceeded through Grafton 
Street, Westmoreland Street, Sack- 
ville Street, and Great Britain Street, 
to Marlborough Street Church. It 
was formed by the bishops,’ about 
twenty in number, including visitors 
from foreign countries, the Church 
dignitaries, the priests secular and 
regular in their orders, nuns, monks, 
confraternities, Sunday — schools, 
members of Parliament, the Town 
Council in their robes, and an im- 
mense multitude of the laity, all on 
foot and bareheaded, chanting’ the 
Litany of the Virgin. The streets 
were lined with troops, which held 
back the surging multitude. The 
Host was borne on a triumphal car, 
under a canopy, preceded by the 
Virgin and the Infant Christ. The 
procession was accompanied by a 
band, which merely assisted the 
vocalmusic. The singing, in the open 
air, on a calm day, by a union of 
choirs had a thrilling effect on'the 
multitude. When the Virgin and 
Child passed in the chariot, tower- 
ing above the gorgeous array of the 
prelates, whose golden mitres and 
robes reflected the sunshine with 
dazzling splendour, the spectators 
fell on their knees andadored. The 
troops and the police did the same, 
saluting by striking the butts of 
their rifles against the pavement. 
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With frantic excitement mothers 
pressed forward with their infants 
to get the bishops’ blessing. I 

I should have mentioned a most 
remarkable incident which had 
occurred on the previous night, ard 
was so managed as to produce an 
astounding surprise. The statue of 
King William had vanished from 
College Green, no one seemed to 
know how or where; and, more 
marvellous still, on its pedestal, 
painted green, stood a_ beautiful 
white marble statue of Pius IX, 
crowned with the tiara, the keys in 
one hand and the sword in the 
other. A high boarding had en- 
closed the space for two or three 
days, but no one suspected what 
was going on inside. At this 
point, just between the statue and 
the Parliament House, the proces- 
sion halted, the Te Dewm was sung 
by thousands, and with an earnest- 
ness which made one feel as if the 
Church and the nation were pour- 
ing out their very souls together in 
triumphant and ecstatic harmony. 
This episode was followed by cheers 
which rent the heavens, again and 
again repeated. 

Among the devices on the Par- 
liament House were ‘ National In- 
dependence,’ ‘ Catholicity Triumph- 
ant after Three Centuries of Persecu- 
tion,’ ‘ Viva Pio Nono, Papa el Re.’ 

This (says our historian) was the 
inauguration of the crusade which 
was preached from every altar in 
the kingdom. The most eloquent 
preachers were chosen for this mis- 
sion. Meetings were held in all 
the towns and villages night after 
night for a whole week. They were 
addressed by several priests in suc- 
cession, in the most impassioned 
strain. The history of the Refor- 
mation in Ireland, of the civil wars 
that followed the suppression of Ca- 
tholicism, the Cromwellian persecu- 
tions, the penal code, the massa- 
cres, banishments, priest-hunting 


! The Cardinal was at Rome; Pope Pius being then in a dying state. 
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and priest-hanging ; all the atroci- 
ties of those barbarous times were 
presented to the multitude in in- 
flammatory language, while the suf- 
ferings and fidelity of priests and 
people in those times were dwelt 
upon in the most pathetic terms. 
‘ But,’ cried the orators, ‘the hour of 
deliverance for God’s people has 
struck at last, the hour of retribu- 
tion and restoration. The Holy 
Virgin has heard their piteous cries. 
The blessed Jesus, at her request, has 
come forth in His almighty power to 
vindicate their cause, and His Vicar 
will soon reign over the Irish people, 
now for the first time to be truly 
emancipated, gloriously regenerated. 
And oh! blessed and praised for 
ever be the God of justice and mercy, 
the new Pope whose advent they 
expected would be an Irishman, the 
first of the race that ever occupied 
the throne of Peter. Would they 
not hail his approach with rapture ? 
Would they not go forth in their 
tens of thousands, singing hozannas 
to the Vicar of Jesus’ 

In the intervals of the speaking 
prayers were said and litanies were 
chanted—all suited to the occasion, 
and producing a flood-tide of ex- 
citement. Old men wept aloud with 
joy, and fell prostrate on the floor, 
kissing! the earth in thanksgiving 
that they had lived to see that day. 
Young men rushed forth in the open, 
jumped about, and flung their hats 
and capsin the air. Young women 
embraced one another hysterically, 
while mothers and grandmothers 
pressed their children to their bo- 
soms with convulsive affection. 
There was nothing that those people 
were not then ready to do at the 
bidding of the preachers. . . . 
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We may suppose, further, that 
the future historian would have to 
record that all the southern cities 
had given their keys to the Pope’s 
representatives, and proclaimed 
the Sovereign Pontiff King of 
Treland. 

But then would come the in- 
evitable reaction, as fatal to the 
Papacy as the Revolution has 
been to it in Spain and Italy. An 
Americanised democracy would rear 
its grim communistic head in every 
town, crying, ‘Down with the 
Pope !’—‘ Down with the priests!’ 
upsetting Catholic platforms, tramp- 
ling upon Catholic altars, and pro- 
claiming the Republic. The Orange 
Society would have enlisted under 
its standard the whole Protestant 
population of the country, prepared 
to fight to the death, without 
quarter or mercy, for the extirpa- 
tion of Popery. A civil war, as 
fierce, as bloody, as destructive 
as the fratricidal combats that 
desolated Paris, would rage through- 
out Ulster, and extend itself into 
other parts of the island. 


Nothing could equal the calamity 
which the experiment would bring 
upon the Irish people, except the 
ruin with which it would overwhelm 
the Irish Hierarchy. As in 
Bavaria, so in Ireland, the liberty- 
loving people would have to repu- 
diate the Pope and fall back upon 
the old Catholic Church; while the 
Imperial Government would be 
found the only guarantee of peace 
between antagonistic races and 
religions. That Government must 
take its stand somewhere, and say 
to the Roman Hierarchy—‘ You 
must come no further.’ 





MODERN SEAMANSHIP. 
By Commanper W. Dawson, R.N. 


)ECENT naval disasters have 
R given rise to much public dis- 
cussion on the capabilities of the 
present generation of naval officers 
as compared with those of their pre- 
decessors. Old admirals, who have 
not been afloat for a generation, 
have come forward to state that the 
old race of officers managed their 
ships better than the new, and have 
raised the well-worn cry that the 
service is going to the dogs. Young 
admirals have apologetically re- 
plied, giving all honour to their 
forefathers, but by no means re- 
assuring timid folk that a milk-and- 
water softness has not permeated 
the British Navy. Others have 
thought that an exaggerated regard 
for the proprieties, the etiquette, 
and the details of everyday life, 
with the inundation of foolscap and 
multitudinous returns on every ima- 
ginable subject and the constant use 
of the telegraph, have eliminated in- 
dependent action and responsibility, 
and diverted the studies of captains 
from the properties and capabilities 
of their ships and from the higher 
occupations of naval command. 
Others, again, have supposed that 
Mr. Childers, having swept away 
the younger and more intelligent 
officers, whose only fault was early 
promotion and temporary employ- 
ment in those public offices on 
shore for which their intellectual 
acquirements and active habits 
specially fitted them, the residue 
are not fair representatives of the 
modern Navy. 

The issue as to the decline of 
modern seamanship is deserving of 
careful investigation, involving as it 
does so much of our pre-eminence as 
& maritime nation. Those who 
support the adverse view, base it 
chiefly on the late disasters; and 
these, it must be conceded, have 


been quite numerous enough to call 
for enquiry. The unprecedented 
overturning of the low freeboard 
Captain, in a moderate summer 
gale, in the very midst of a squadron 
of other ironclads, heads the list. 
The blowing ashore of the gun 
vessel Slaney in the Chinese seas 
comes next in fatality. The run- 
ning ashore of the Megwra, a worn- 
out iron storeship, on the unin- 
habited island of St. Paul, in the 
midst of the Indian Ocean, in order 
to save the lives of the three hun- 
dred and eighty passengers en route 
to Australia, comes next in risk. 
The loss of the Psyche despatch 
steam vessel on a rock a few hun- 
dred yards from the coast of Sicily, 
whilst carrying a portion of the 
Solar Eclipse Expedition, occurred 
in the interim. This is a tolerable 
list of total losses in the Royal 
Navy during about a year. But 
even these have scarcely attracted 
so much attention as the ground- 
ing in daylight and in fine weather 
of the ironclads Agincourt at Gib- 
raltar, and Lord Warden and Cale- 
donia in the Mediterranean, and of 
the wooden training vessel Racer 
off Ryde. Doubtless, these are 
not all or even the majority of 
the ships-of-war which grounded 
within the same period. It is 
chiefly on this evidence that it 
has been assumed that modern sea- 
manship is not of that type which 
won for the British Navy and nation 
its ancient maritime reputation. 
Yet we venture to say, that a dis- 
passionate examination of these 
premises will not support such a 
conclusion, which, to be sustained, 
must be founded on more substan- 
tial considerations. To begin with, 
the grounding of ships-of-war is not 
a new evolution, nor does it neces- 
sarily suggest a lack of nerve or of 
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skill on the part of the captain. 
Even Admiral Rous acknowledges 
this, as well he may, seeing that 
he never would haye performed, 
about thirty years ago, one of the 
most daring, skilful, and arduous 
feats of seamanship had he not first 
ran H.M.’s ship Pique on shore, 
and most seriously damaged her 
hull and rudder, &c. We have 
rarely served in a ship-of-war which 
has not either been stranded, or 
been in imminent danger of being 
so, during her three years’ commis- 
sion. Indeed, it would be by no 
means diilicult to prove that an 
excess of nerve leads oftener to the 
grounding of a ship-of-war than 
its absence. One of the most 
skilful sailors of this or any other 
time is a gallant admiral who re- 
cently held the chief command of 
the China Station. Few officers 
have ever run their ships on shore 
so frequently. We question if he 
ever commanded a ship which did 
not touch the ground more than 
once, whilst one frigate he com- 
manded was so frequently ashore in 
the Chinese seas that it became a 
standing joke, and another was lost 
by him in the same waters. On the 
other hand, a lack of enterprise, of 
nerve, or of skill, leads to timidity 
and over-caution ; nothing is ven- 
tured, nothing is dared, a wide 
berth is given to all dangers, and 
no risks are incurred; but when 
the time comes for deeds of daring, 
these are not the men who furnish 
the Cochranes, the Pellews, the 
Brentons, or the Nelsons of the 
Navy. 

Nothing could be more prejudi- 
cial to the spirit of enterprise in 
war than an excess of rigour against 
those who by an apparent lack of 
circumspection ventured much to 
win much. This was well under- 
stood in olden times, when the ad- 
venturous spirit was not crushed to 
death under that awful bugbear of 
responsibility. Clarendon tells us 
of Blake, who, as we know, was not 
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in the modern sense a seaman at 
all, that ‘he despised those rules 
which had been long in practice, 
to keep his ships and men out of 
danger, which had been held in 
former times a point of great ability 
and circumspection, as if the prin- 
cipal art in the captain of a ship 
had been to be sure to come home 
safe again.’ 

The fear of risk, the dread of re- 
sponsibility, timid anticipation of 
adverse public opinion, and anxious 
apprehension of the personal con- 
sequences of ill-success in perilous 
enterprises voluntarily undertaken, 
are paralysing considerations most 
dangerous to the nation, which may 
be engendered amongst modern 
seamen by too severe imputations 
of rashness or recklessness, and too 
servile a worship of circumspection 
and safety. Even so lately as the 
Russian war, Lord Lyons inculcated 
on courts-martial lenity towards 
officers whose ships had grounded 
by excess of daring. Our cousins 
understood this well during the late 
American civil war, when ships were 
risked freely ‘and lost frequently, 
in the hope of attaining desirable 
objects. 

If it be insisted that the circum- 
stances under which the recent 
naval disasters occurred were not 
such as involved the exercise of 
nerve, we shall still have to con- 
sider how far they arose from the 
absence of seamanlike skill. But 
here we must ask, what do we mean 
by seamanship? We believe that 
seamanship may be divided into 
three separate parts, mutually al- 
lied, but rarely united in the highest 
order in the same person; and we 
venture to add, that many of the 
bravest and most successful admi- 
rals have been deficient in one or 
more, and even in all three, of these 
points. These divisions are, first, 
the handling and manceuvring of 
ships and their appurtenances in 
Open water; second, the general 
navigation of ships on the high seas, 
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involving, not only asterial obser- 
yations, and calculations, but expe- 
rience in discerning the peculiari- 
ties of distant land and water; and, 
third, the local pilotage of ships in 
narrow channels and harbours. Ad- 
miral Rous has the reputation of 
having been, thirty years ago, a 
thorough seaman, and we venture 
to affirm that he is so still, yet we 
doubt much if he acted as navigator 
of the Pique, and he certainly was 
not a local pilot, or that ship would 
not have knocked so large a hole in 
her bottom. Nelson had all the 
decision of purpose and firmness of 
character which a sea-life engen- 
ders, yet he was dependent on the 
‘master’ for navigating his ships, 
and on local pilots for taking them 
in or out of harbours or narrow 
channels. Blake never pretended 
to be competent either as a loca' 
pilot or as adeep sea navigxtor, nov 
yet as a handler or maneo-vrer of 
ships and gear, still he managed 
to raise the renown of the British 


Navy to an eminence unknown 
before, and compelled respect to 
the British flag on whatever sea 


it appeared. Hitherto, what has 
been claimed in this respect for 
eminent British admirals and cap- 
tains is rapidity of observation, 
promptitude in acting, readiness 
of resource, and generally, though 
not always, facility in handling 
their ships and gear. It was cha- 
racter, rather than technical ac- 
quirements, which usually won the 
battle. Such men as General Monk 
and Prince Rupert, no less than 
Blake, nailed success to their stan- 
dards, in defiance of their ignorance 
of technical details, by that supe- 
riority of character and of general 
information which overawed and 
directed their more experienced 
subordinates. And if we come to 
more recent times, the admirals 
who came to the fore at the conclu- 
sion of the Russian war were in 
no sense mere local pilots, nor deep 
8ea navigators, nor, We may even 
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add, were they mere handlers and 
maneeuvrers of ships, skilful though 
some of them may have been in this 
latter capacity. Of the men in chief 
command of our great fleets in the 
last campaigns in the Black Sea 
and in the Baltic, one had been for 
a generation attached to the diplo- 
matic service, and the other had 
been employed for years at the 
Admiralty or otherwise on shore. 
When, then, we speak of seaman- 
ship as having been the mainstay 
of the British Navy, and that which 
distinguished it above all other, we 
mean that professional training had 
given to our captains quickness of 
observation, self-reliance, and de- 
cision of character, and to their 
subordinates facility of execution. 
T-: old times the famous sea-captain 
told the ‘master’ to lay the vessel 
alongside the enemy. More re- 
cently the captain did it himself, 
but not always, and rare indeed are 
the instances in which the captain 
toox asterial observations and cal- 
culated the ship’s position for the 
purpose of navigation. The navi- 
gating officer has in the British 
Navy always devoted his life to the 
study of deep sea navigation and 
of the conformations of sea coasts, 
with the high land above ; and con- 
sequently the British have always 
been the best navigated of any ships 
in the world. Hence it is, that, in 
the British Navy, seamanship has 
come to be regarded as the hand- 
ling and manoeuvring of a ship and 
her gear, &c., in open water. And 
when it is said that British seaman- 
ship has declined, it is meant that 
the art of using a ship, irre- 
spective of local piloting or of navi- 
gating from place to place, is not 
what it was. 

Moreover, the declension of mo- 
dern seamanship is not said to be 
that modern officers cannot handle 
modern ships as well as ancient offi- 
cers managed antiquated ships, but 
that the present generation could not 
manage obsolete vessels so well as 
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those who lived when such vessels 
existed. This truism is equally ap- 
plicable to the old officers still 
living, who would have been quite 
as much adrift in command of an 
ancient galley. They would have 
found it quite as difficult to row an 
old ‘ jackass’ frigate in the ‘ wind’s 
eye,’ as modern officers would find 
it to ‘claw’ an ironclad off a lee 
shore without the aid of steam. 
It is no proof that a modern soldier 
is not as good a warrior as his fore- 
fathers, that he cannot handle a 
battle-axe or shoot an arrow as his 
ancestors did. The common sense 
question is, can the modern sailor 
handle the modern ships as _ skil- 
fully as the old officers managed 
the old ships? Otherwise, it might 
quite as fairly be asked, where 
would the captain of the old ‘ jack- 
ass’ frigate of 500 tons be, if sud- 
denly placed in command of an 
enemy’s frigate of 6,000 tons, which 
would not do anything under sail 
alone, but ‘sag’ to leeward like a 
washing tub, and was dependent on 
hostile engineers, who understood 
how to disable an engine or burst a 
boiler? 

Let us see, then, how far the late 
naval disasters support the assump- 
tion that the present race of naval 
men are less capable of handling 
modern large steam ships than the 
‘old school’ were of managing their 
obsolete small sailing vessels. It is 
admitted on all sides that the officer 
in command of the Captain at the 
time of her loss was one of the best 
of modern seamen, and that he was 
at his post when the ship was over- 
turned. Any lack of skill on his 
part must be accepted as telling 
against the whole class of which 
he was an acknowledged type. Let 
it be remembered that the cata- 
strophe occurred in the presence 
of high-sided ironclads, some of 
which commonly roll through arcs 
of 50° and even 60°, whilst the 
Captain rarely rolled through half 
those arcs, and that at least one 
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very crank ship was present, whilst 
the Captain was said to be the 
stiffest vessel in the squadron, ele- 
ments which seemed to indicate 
perfect freedom from the special 
danger of overturning, whatever 
lurking tendency might be suspected 
of sinking from other causes. A 
legal examination of the seventeen 
survivors failed to elicit any lack of 
precaution before the fatal squall 
struck the Captain, and the rapidity 
with which the ship turned bottom up 
forestalled any attempts to right her. 
Admiral Rous assumes that the top- 
sail brace, a rope not more than two 
inches in diameter, was not properly 
adjusted, and that such an adjust- 
ment might have saved this 4,000-ton 
vessel. The first assumption is alto- 
gether groundless, and the last is sim- 
ply monstrous. As high-sided ships 
being thrown on what is figuratively 
called their ‘ beam ends’ is not un- 
common, others have asked why 
the customary expedients for right- 
ing such ships were not resorted 
to? The reply is, that this was not 
a case of being thrown on the beam 
ends and lying there, but of sud- 
denly turning bottom up and going 
down. In the former case, the 
helm, the lee screw, and an extem- 
porised drag or sea-anchor, might, 
in the course of an hour or more, 
turn the prostrate vessel round so 
as to bring the wind to bear in a 


lifting direction; but in the five - 


minutes which elapsed between the 
first blow of the squall, or in the one 
minute which elapsed between the 
first symptom of danger, and the 
overturning of the ship, all that was 
possible was done. Whatever repu- 
tation may have suffered shipwreck 
with the Captain, that of her gallant 
commander stands enhanced by the 
skill and devotion he displayed, and 
modern seamen may well be proud 
to have had such a comrade. 

The Slaney belonged to a class 
of gun vessel which can neither 
steam nor sail in a gale, and must 
helplessly drive wherever it carries 
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them. She fell in with a typhoon 
in the Chinese seas, and was thus 
blown bodily and helplessly on an 
island to leeward, losing her com- 
mander and the majority of the 
crew. As no lack of seamanship 
has been alleged in this case, it is 
unnecessary to enter into details. 
What is known of the loss of the 
Megeera is most creditable to modern 
seamanship in all its phases. We 
do not remember a more noble page 
in naval history than that which 
tells of Captain Thrupp assembling 
his ship’s company on that Sunday 
morning, to join with him in the 
prayers of the Church appointed 
for that day, before informing 
them quietly that the Megara was 
sinking in the midst of a gale 
off a small uninhabited island, 


many thousand miles from civili- 
sation, and that the vessel must be 
run ashore on an exposed coast, 
and the crew, about 380 in number, 
betake themselves to a Robinson 
Crusoe life for an indefinite period ; 


of the cool pluck and consummate 
skill displayed by the commander 
in his fearful struggle with ‘ rock 
and tempest,’ and in beaching 
his ship in the raging surf; the 
determined bravery and cheerful 
obedience of his subordinates in the 
subsequent operations ; and of the 
various steps which eventually led 
to the salvation of all, without the 
‘loss of a single life. Yet a usually 
well written, if not always well- 
informed, daily newspaper has, for 
party purposes, contrasted this noble 
example of modern seamanship and 
discipline with a noted wreck of a 
somewhat similar character which 
occurred in the same seas in the 
last century, to the disparagement 
of the present race of seamen. The 
case referred to was that of H.M.S. 
Guardian, a small vessel, which be- 
came waterlogged, after collision 
with an iceberg in the Antarctic 
Ocean. The majority of the crew 
mutinied, deserted the ship, taking 
away the boats, and were never after- 
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wards heard of. The remainder of 
the crew, with their brave com- 
mander, stuck to the ship, which, 
lightened of the dead weights and 
supported by the empty water-casks, 
carefully bunged up, and by her 
own inherent buoyancy as a wooden 
vessel, floated, though full of 
water, and was carried over several 
hundred miles of sea to the nearest 
friendly port. More recent in- 
stances of waterlogged timber- 
laden ships being similarly brought 
into port, are by no means rare. 
So far as the comparison between 
the old seamanship of the Guardian 
and the modern skill of the Megera 
is applicable, it is all in favour of 
that officer whose crew did not 
mutiny, take away the boats, deseft, 
and perish. The Megera, of 1,395 
tons, was a worn-out iron structure, 
all of which, except the decks, was 
dead weight. When three or four 
feet of water entered such a ship, 
the fires would be put out, the steam 
pumps consequently stopped, and 
but a few feet more of water, and 
the vessel would sink like a broken 
iron pot. Out of the 1,000 horse- 
power exerted by the Megera’s 
engines, only that of a very few 
horses were available for pumping. 
If the whole of this enormous force 
could have been employed in dis- 
charging water, as is the case with 
the hydraulic propeller, the leak 
might have been kept under even 
had it been so great as to wholly 
fill the ship every two minutes ; 
and this might have been accom- 
plished without diminishing the 
speed of the ship. As it was, the 
engines contributed to safety chiefly 
by propelling the ship on to the 
rocks, where she, necessarily, be- 
came a total wreck. The partynews- 
paper referred to urged also that 
a thrumbed sail ought to have been 
used. We are told that one was 
prepared, but that the position of 
the leak was found to be so near the 
orifices connected with the boilers, 
that these pipes, which were essen- 
31 
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tial to safety, might have been closed 
instead of the leak; whilst subse- 
quent research showed that the de- 
fective plates were not merely like 
a kitchen cullender to be closed, but 
like a worn-out one to be replaced ; 
the girders in the neighbourhood of 
the holes, which should have sup- 
ported the repairs, having given 
way. As to who was responsible 
for sending such a vessel to sea, we 
are not here concerned; but the 
saving of the Megewra’s crew may 
well be reckoned a most creditable 
instance of modern seamanship. 

The loss of the Psyche, by run- 
ning on a rock on the coast of 
Sicily in broad daylight and in fine 
weather, arose from the error of a 
young and inexperienced navigator, 
who, contrary to all rule, altered 
the course of the ship in the mo- 
mentary absence of the commander 
from ‘ the bridge,’ without his sanc- 
tion. This was not a case of sea- 
manship, but of navigation, and the 
commander was exonerated from all 
blame, not because he was not re- 
sponsible for the navigation, but 
because his navigating adviser had 
acted without sanction. True, sea- 
manship came into exercise, after 
the vessel had struck, when the 
lives and stores had to be saved. 
All that skill and manifold appli- 
ances could achieve was tried in 
vain to rescue the ship ; and no lack 
of seamanship has been attributed 
to those who failed to lift this iron 
vessel off the rocks on an exposed 
coast. 

The grounding of the ironclads, 
Agincourt, the Lord Warden, and 
Caledonia, was attended with very 
slight damage to those ships. The 
wind was light, the speed slow, the 
weather favourable, and the danger 
trifling. As we have already said, 
the mere grounding of ships-of-war 
never has been regarded as a very 
unusual or a very criminal offence. 
In these days telegraphs and news- 
papers publish abroad every oc- 
currence ; and we are apt to for- 
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get that it is our information of 
such events which has increased 
their number. If the Agincourt 
had not been within _ telegra- 
phic distance, but had grounded 
in the Pacific or at the Cape of 
Good Hope, we should have heard 
of her getting afloat at the same 
time that we heard of her having 
been ashore ; and the matter would 
have attracted little attention. As 
the stranding of the Agincourt is 
better known than that of the Lord 
Wurden, or of the Caledonia, and 
has given rise to the chief animad- 
version on modern seamanship, we 
will deal with it as representative 
of the other cases. The grounding 
of the Agincourt implicated two 
admirals, two captains, and two 
navigating officers. It is acknow- 
ledged that the two admirals are 
amongst the best of modern seamen. 
Indeed, the Admiralty have not been 
able to find another vice-admiral on 
the active list to replace Vice-Ad- 
miral Wellesley, who would, there- 
fore, appear tobe regarded as the only 
‘active’ vice-admiral competent to 
command the Channel Fleet. Nor 
is that the only vice-admiral’s com- 
mand in difficulties, as none was 
found available for the China com- 
mand, and rear-admirals had to be 
selected for both vacancies. This 
is one effect of the recent Retire- 
ment scheme, by which able young 
officers have been removed from the 
active list in deference to an arbi- 
trary ex post facto rule. But we 
are not prepared to say that there 
are two better seamen to be found, 
even on the retired list, than the 
two admirals inculpated: therefore, 
modern seamanship must stand or 
fall by these representative men. 
It will be remembered that the 
Channel squadron steamed quietly 
out of Gibraltar Bay in two parallel 
lines on the 1st of July last, the 
vice-admiral in the Minotaur lead- 
ing the port division, and the 
rear-admiral leading the starboard 
or inshore division, through the 
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Straits, against a strong current 
at very slow speed. The weather 
was very fine, the wind light, and 
the water smooth, when, about 
10.30 A.M., the rear-admiral’s ship, 
the Agincourt, grounded on the well- 
known Pearl Rock. Both admirals 
were quietly in their cabins, prob- 
ably stadying some of the countless 
returns, which occupy a clerical 
staff of eight officers besides ‘writers’ 
in each flagship, and of four officers 
besides ‘writers’ in each of the other 
ironclads; the two captains were, 
for the moment, otherwise engaged ; 
but the two navigators, who were 
charged with the details of naviga- 
tion, were at their post. Nothing 
seemed to indicate danger, the coast 
was well known, the Straits are 
broad, and the several crews were 
engaged in the usual routine duties. 
It seems, at first sight, astonishing 
that any accident could occur at 
such a time and in such a place. 
But it is just such circumstances of 
fancied security which, whether 


afloat or on shore, frequently lead 


to accidents. The horse does not 
stumble when at full trot, but when 
jogging along carelessly. The house 
does not take fire when lighted up 
for an entertainment ; but when the 
family are out of town, or attention 
otherwise relaxed. And it may be 
safely prophesied that the Agincourt 
never would have grounded in pass- 
ing the Pearl Rock in a gale, at 
night, or after an enemy. It was 
precisely the fine weather, and the 
very slow speed, which engendered 
a relaxation of watchfulness, and 
the admirals and captains, who had 
known their experienced navigators 
in the hour of danger, trusted them 
unreservedly in the hour of security. 
Skilled seamanship, in its usual ac- 
ceptation, as referring to the hand- 
ling of ships, was not in exercise at 
all. It was simply a question of 
navigation, and that under the 
simplest and most favourable con- 
ditions. It was the simplicity of 
the problem which probably led 
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these two able and experienced 
navigators to relax their accustomed 
vigilance, and commit a blunder 
which the merest tyro in the art 
would be deservedly blamed for. 
After the accident occurred, skilled 
seamanship, for the first time, came 
into requisition; and it is by com- 
mon consent acknowledged that the 
directions of the chiefs and the 
exertions of their subordinates were 
as skilful as successful in rescuing 
the Agincourt from her perilous 
position. Modern seamanship was, 
in fact, adorned by the rescue of 
the Agincourt ; whilst it was in no 
way compromised by the accident, 
which proceeded from a relaxation 
of ordinary vigilance in piloting, 
not from a lack of skill in handling, 
the fleet. 

Theoretically, the two admirals 
were chiefly responsible for the 
accident ; and, at the court-martial, 
the vice-admiral boldly took upon 
himself the due responsibility, with- 
out extenuation or excuse, or at- 
tempting to throw blame on his 
trusted subordinates. It was neces- 
sary, perhaps, in theinterests of disci- 
pline, to visit the six officers involved 
with most severe sentences; but, 
that done, the loss would be to the 
country if these able officers were 
permanently withdrawn from active 
service. A punishment which is 
overdone does not carry with it the 
just convictions of the service, and 
is apt to produce sympathy with the 
sufferers rather than a right esti- 
mate of their offence. The Naval 
administration had been severely 
criticised for mismanagement in 
other matters, and the profession, 
rightly or wrongly, looks upon Ad- 
miral Wellesley as the political 
scapegoat, suffering, not for the 
slight injury done to the Agincourt, 
but for Aamiralty failures gene- 
rally. 

So far as the loss of ships may 
be taken as a criterion, modern 
seamanship can be demonstrated 
by statistics to be much superior 
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to that which it has happily re- 
placed. During the twenty-two 
years of war ending with 1815, our 
naval ancestors lost 61 ships-of- 
war by foundering, 278 by wreck, 
and 13 by burning, besides those 
captured by the enemy, making 
352 vessels, with 14,311 lives, totally 
lost by accident, or, as the Times 
would say of the modern Navy, 
lack of seamanship. They did not 
in those days record strandings at- 
tended with trifling injuries, such 
as those of the Agincourt, Lord 
Warden, Caledonia, Racer, &c.; but 
reasonably estimating these at five 
vessels stranded for one lost, our 
immediate ancestors attained an 
annual average of 16 accidental 
total losses, and about 80 ground. 
ings. Admitting that, during that 
period, they had, on an average, 
nearly twice as large a naval force 
as at present, and halving, there- 
fore, the losses, there is still a wide 
margin between the eight annual 
losses of the old officers, and the 


less than two per year of modern 


seamanship. True, their charts 
were defective, and Megera’s not 
uncommon, but the harbours and 
channels are of the same depth 
and extent for our 6,000 ton fri- 
gates, which require twenty-eight 
feet of water to float them, as for 
their 500 ton frigates, which were 
less than sixteen feet deep. Even 
admitting many other mitigating 
considerations favourable to ancient 
seamanship, these must be weighty 
indeed to equalise, much more to 
reverse, the ratio of eight annual 
accidental losses to the modern less 
than two. Surely, in the face of 
such statistics, the claims of the 
old officers to superior seamanship 
must be based on something else 
than safe navigation. 

The modern Navy glories in its 
succession to a wondrous heritage of 
renown, earned by the consummate 
pluck and the prodigies of valour 
performed by preceding genera- 
tions ; but when old officers enquire 
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too unwisely, ‘What is the cause 
that the former days were better 
than these?’ they provoke the re- 
minder that naval history records 
only their good deeds. Tradition 
tells of ships holding « aloof in battle, 
of lack of skill in sez manship, in 
gunnery, in discipline, and in the 
well-ordering of their crews, as well 
as the presence of disorder and of 
preventible disease, the fruit of un- 
godliness and vice too shameful to 
speak of, inefficiency which com- 
pares badly even with the American 
and French ships of those times. 
It is the Naval authorities and 
officers of the day who aie respon- 
sible for each of these things; and 
in none of them, a courage 
and daring, has the N Navy of to- day 
any good thing to learn from that 
of the past. 

To sum up, we deny that H.M.’s 
ships are stranded or lost more fre- 
quently than in past days ; or that 
any argument can be drawn from 
the accidents which hzve occurred 
prejudicial to modern seamanship, 
or justifying the assumption that 
modern officers cannot manage 
their 6,000 ton steam ships as well 
as the last generation handled their 
1,800 ton sailing vessels. On the 
contrary, seamanlike skill is moro 
equally distributed through the 
whole mass of the service than in 
the first half of the.century ; our 
ships are in better man-of-war-like 
order, our crews better disciplined, 
smarter aloft, more sober, and more 
moral, and consequently more 
healthy and robust. Our able sea- 
men reach that rank at a much 
earlier age after stiff tests of prac- 
tical skill; and ordinary seamen of 
five-and-twenty years of age are 
exceedingly rare. Similarly, where- 
as in the first half of this century a 
few young officers had great prac- 
tice in sailing ships at sea, and 
many had no opportunity of gain- 
ing experience at all, now all our 
young officers are systematically 
taught their profession. So that, 
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whilst formerly there were a few 
most able officers and many inex- 
perienced ones, the majority now 
are brought, by methodical training, 
up to the level of the few. It is to 
the improvement and expansion of 
this methodical training that we 
must look, as the best substitute 
for that haphazard want of system 
which in our younger days pro- 
duced some most distinguished 
seamen and many ignorant and 
inexperienced ones. We may as 
well sigh for Chinese junks, as 
for small obsolete sailing frigates, 
in the vain idea of thus teach- 
ing officers how to handle huge 
modern steamships. But much may 
be inexpensively done to improve 
the training of our officers in the 
handling both of ships and of fleets, 
by constant and systematic exer- 
cises with steam launches, gun- 
boats, and steam sloops, as prelimi- 
nary practices preparatory to those 
annual fleet manoeuvres which are 
at present far too infrequent and 
far too unmethodical. 

The ablest of the rising gene- 
ration agree that our training 
in steam tactics is most unsyste- 
matic and most unsatisfactory ; 
and that far more might be done 
with the present appliances to 
afford officers more frequent oppor- 
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tunities of evolutionary exercises 
both in mimic squadrons and with 
large ships. The excessive atten- 
tion to detail, and the tendency of 
captains to take upon themselves 
the duties of lieutenants and even 
of midshipmen and of petty officers, 
might well be restrained. A little 
less foolscap, and fewer telegrams, 
more liberty of action, and greater 
room for independent conceptions, 
might serve to strengthen the 
character and foster self-reliance, by 
quickening the observing faculties 
and preparing captains for those 
prompt decisions and ready accept- 
ances of responsibility, which, far 
more than mere seamanlike skill, 
nailed success to our standards in 
days of yore. 

In conclusion, we see no rea- 
son to despair of modern British 
officers or of British seamen. 
They may not be so perfect as 
they should be; but they are, as 
a whole, as healthy, robust, moral, 
skilful, and well disci Pp lined, a body 
of men as ever trod the decks of 
British ships-of-war. In one word, 
notwithstanding that many of the 
ablest and best officers have been 
arbitrarily forced out of the Navy 
by the recent Retirement scheme, 
there are still as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it. 
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